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INTRODUCTION 


There  are  two  ways  to  find  out  whether  the  author  of 
this  book  was  the  right  person  to  write  it.  One  is  to  read 
it.  The  other  is  to  see  how  she  went  about  making  it. 
Both  together  put  the  case  beyond  possible  doubt. 

She  began  preparing  for  it  by  just  being  a  well-balanced 
person  and  a  painstaking  student.  The  McPherson  disci¬ 
pline  and  degrees  in  both  liberal  arts  and  piano  strength¬ 
ened  this  habit.  Next  came  about  twenty  years  of  teaching 
history  in  La  Verne  College.  Two  trips  to  Europe,  one  of 
them  including  a  year’s  study  in  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  intensified  her  thirst  for  exact  knowledge.  The 
work  she  did  at  the  University  of  California  in  the  history 
of  the  West,  repeated  journey ings  up  and  down  the  Pacific 
coast  country,  visiting  the  churches,  listening  late  at  night 
to  kindhearted  elders  telling  about  their  grandfathers, 
prying  into  people’s  closets  and  attics,  collecting  old  letters 
and  diaries  and  tintypes — all  this  gives  a  hint  of  the  tireless 
research  which  lies  back  of  this  book.  Add  yet  a  last 
minute  trip  to  Bethany  Biblical  Seminary  and  the  Brethren 
Publishing  House,  to  make  sure  that  all  quotations  are 
accurate  and  that  no  overzealous  compositor  would  correct 
a  misspelled  word  which  she  wanted  left  just  as  it  is  in 
the  original  sources. 

“Settlement  of  the  Brethren  on  the  Pacific  Slope” 
describes  the  book  exactly.  It  does  not  essay  to  tell  every¬ 
thing  that  happened.  It  is  a  study  in  the  principles  and 
methods  of  Brethren  colonization.  Miss  Muir’s  fine  sense 
of  proportion  and  strict  fidelity  to  truth  often  stood  her 
in  good  stead:  the  first,  in  deciding  what  must  be  left  out, 
activities  which  living  persons  concerned  would  have  been 
pleased  to  see  included;  the  second,  in  allowing  unpleasant 
facts  to  tell  their  own  story,  when  missionary  and  mer¬ 
cenary  motives  got  mixed  and  failed  to  yield  a  happy  result. 
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The  author’s  gift  of  true  perspective  is  no  doubt  an 
inheritance  from  her  father,  Prof.  Freeman  G.  Muir,  master 
of  the  artist’s  pencil  and  brush  as  well  as  of  piano  keys. 
For  twenty-seven  years  head  of  the  music  department  of 
McPherson  College,  he  is  now  living  in  retirement,  though 
not  in  idleness,  in  Pasadena,  California.  He  celebrated  his 
safe  arrival  at  life  milestone  number  eighty  by  striking 
off  the  quaintly  exquisite  drawings  which  grace  the  chapter 
titles. 

This  book  will  have  a  special  interest:  first,  for  all 
Brethren  people  who  live  in  the  vast  region  between  the 
bathing  beaches  and  the  continental  divide;  second,  for 
residents  of  the  eastern  communities  which  our  Pacific 
pioneers  left  behind;  third,  for  all  others  who  like  to  see 
history,  art  and  philosophy  blended  into  one  fascinating 
picture.  It  is  well  worthy  of  the  high  place  it  will  make 
for  itself  in  the  literature  of  our  church. 


Edward  Frantz. 
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This  study  had  its  beginnings  in  a  survey  of  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  Quakers,  the  Mennonites  and  the  Dunkers  into 
the  Trans-Mississippi  West,  which  the  author  undertook 
in  an  historical  seminar  at  the  University  of  California  in 
1925.  At  that  time  her  attention  was  especially  called  to 
colonization,  which  appeared  to  be  a  significant  feature 
characterizing  the  westward  movement  of  all  three  of  these 
groups.  This  preliminary  investigation  revealed  a  wealth 
of  unpublished  material  on  the  subject,  and  it  became  her 
desire  to  develop  more  fully  the  story  of  the  colonization 
of  one  of  these  groups — the  Dunkers  or  Brethren,  the  name 
which  has  been  used  in  this  history. 

An  opportunity  to  do  this  was  afforded  in  1933  when 
the  author  was  appointed  historian  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  in  the  District  of  Southern  California  and  Ari¬ 
zona  with  authority  to  gather  together  in  the  archives  of 
La  Verne  College  the  materials  relating  to  the  history  of 
the  church  in  this  area.  Many  people  contributed  their 
files  of  church  publications  to  the  district  archives  for  this 
purpose.  As  the  historian  classified  the  material,  she  began 
to  read  and  was  delighted  to  discover  that  some  of  the 
oldest  Brethren  periodicals  contained  letters  from  pioneers 
on  the  Pacific  slope;  so  she  began  to  make  a  file  of  excerpts 
from  these  periodicals,  selecting  from  the  news  of  each 
year  the  material  relating  to  the  Brethren  on  the  Pacific 
slope.  Her  earlier  study  had  convinced  her  that  since 
colonization  was  largely  the  work  of  the  railroads,  the 
settlement  of  the  Brethren  in  any  district  on  the  coast 
would  scarcely  be  intelligible  unless  considered  in  its  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  railroads  and  to  the  rest  of  the  area.  She 
believed  that  if  the  data  on  colonization  could  be  secured 
and  properly  integrated  it  would  form  a  fascinating  story 
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which  might  be  developed  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  the 
reader  to  see  the  movement  in  perspective  and  relate  it  to 
the  American  westward  movement.  This,  she  believed, 
would  have  greater  value  both  to  the  Brethren  and  others 
than  a  conventional  work  consisting  of  the  history  of  in¬ 
dividual  congregations  and  biographical  sketches.  When 
this  point  of  view  was  presented  to  the  district,  the  latter 
agreed  to  permit  the  historian  to  develop  this  type  of  study, 
and  in  1936  a  history  of  the  “Settlement  of  the  Brethren  on 
the  Pacific  Slope”  was  authorized. 

By  this  time  an  interesting  collection  of  materials  re¬ 
lating  to  the  history  of  the  church  had  been  made  in  the 
archives  of  La  Verne  College,  probably  the  most  valuable 
of  which  was  a  fairly  complete  file  of  the  Gospel  Visitor 
from  1854-1873,  which  had  been  earlier  donated  to  La  Verne 
College  by  Samuel  Bock,  and  a  file  of  the  Gospel  Messen¬ 
gers,  dating  from  1887,  given  by  W.  E.  Trostle.  Visits  had 
been  made  to  the  congregations  of  southern  California  and 
Arizona  and  the  historian  had  been  given  access  to  their 
minute  books  and  other  available  records. 

After  the  decision  was  made  to  include  the  whole  of 
the  Pacific  slope  in  the  scope  of  the  work,  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  seek  the  co-operation  of  the  other  districts  con¬ 
cerned.  In  the  fall  of  1936  the  District  of  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  agreed  to  permit  the  historian  of  the  southern  dis¬ 
trict  to  have  access  to  its  records,  and  W.  H.  Johnson  loaned 
to  the  archives  the  historical  collection  of  S.  F.  Sanger.  In 
the  spring  of  1937,  through  the  aid  of  George  C.  Carl,  the 
districts  of  Oregon  and  Washington  agreed  to  loan  their 
historical  collections  to  the  archives  of  the  church  at 
La  Verne  College.  In  the  summer  of  that  year  most  of 
the  Brethren  settlements  on  the  Pacific  slope,  including 
Idaho  and  western  Canada,  were  visited,  and  their  his¬ 
torical  records  used. 
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It  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  make  acknowledgment 
by  name  of  all  those  who  have  thus  helped  to  produce  this 
work.  The  historian  wishes  to  thank  all  the  pastors  and 
church  clerks  who  aided  her  in  locating  early  records  and 
finding  pioneer  members  in  their  respective  congregations. 
In  the  preparation  of  the  manuscript  she  is  obligated  to 
many  more  for  their  suggestions  and  criticism.  The  author 
especially  wishes  to  acknowledge  her  indebtedness  to  Dr. 
Edward  Frantz,  editor  of  the  Gospel  Messenger ,  whose 
encouragement  gave  her  the  first  impetus  for  the  under¬ 
taking  of  the  work;  to  H.  A.  Brandt,  assistant  editor  of  the 
Messenger ,  who  gave  her  many  valuable  suggestions  for 
the  preparation  of  the  manuscript;  to  Dr.  D.  W.  Kurtz, 
former  president  of  McPherson  College  and  his  successor, 
Dr.  V.  F.  Schwalm,  both  of  whom  read  the  entire  manu¬ 
script  and  offered  suggestions  and  criticism;  to  Dr.  C. 
Ernest  Davis,  president  of  La  Verne  College,  who  also  read 
the  manuscript  and  gave  suggestions  pertaining  to  the 
work  in  northern  California  and  Washington;  to  Dr.  W.  I. 
T.  Hoover,  Dr.  S.  J.  Miller,  and  Dr.  E.  M.  Studebaker, 
former  executives  of  La  Verne  College,  who  offered  sug¬ 
gestions  on  the  chapter  concerning  the  Educational  Activ¬ 
ities  of  the  Brethren;  to  Bethany  Biblical  Seminary  and 
the  Brethren  Publishing  House  for  giving  the  author  access 
to  their  files  of  Brethren  publications;  to  the  members  of 
the  publications  committee,  Edgar  Rothrock,  J.  P.  Dickey 
and  George  C.  Carl,  who  assisted  in  many  ways,  the  first 
two  in  giving  suggestions  and  criticism  on  the  chapter 
dealing  with  the  war,  the  latter  in  giving  his  personl  diary 
and  helping  the  author  to  secure  material  relating  to  the 
Northwest;  to  many  others  who  read  portions  of  the  manu¬ 
script  dealing  with  the  areas  in  which  they  were  immedi¬ 
ately  concerned.  The  author  is  also  much  indebted  to 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Merritt  and  Miss  Mary  Ellen  Lauver  for 
suggestions  on  punctuation  and  style. 
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The  author  wishes  to  acknowledge,  too,  the  kindness  of 
those  who  gave  her  access  to  private  records  of  great  value: 
Alva  A.  Bock  of  Spokane,  Washington,  who  permitted  the 
use  of  the  diary  of  his  father;  J.  U.  G.  Stiverson  who 
loaned  his  personal  diary;  Dr.  D.  M.  Brower  who  loaned 
the  diary  of  David  Brower,  his  father;  and  Louis  Root 
through  whom  much  material  relating  to  the  Barklows  was 
secured. 

Since  the  theme  of  this  work  has  been  colonization,  the 
emphasis  naturally  has  been  on  the  largest  Brethren 
colonies  and  those  settlements  which  best  illustrate  the 
colonizing  process.  The  circumstances  under  which  a  set¬ 
tlement  was  founded,  the  character  of  the  Brethren  who 
composed  it,  the  conditions  under  which  the  church  was 
organized,  the  factors  determining  its  success  and  failure 
have  been  given  more  emphasis  than  details  of  church 
organization  which  concern  only  the  local  congregation. 
The  pictures  have  been  chosen  to  illustrate  the  chapters. 
Since  the  author  has  deliberately  tried  to  include  only  such 
material  as  would  be  of  interest  and  value  to  all  the  Breth¬ 
ren  on  the  coast  and  elsewhere,  she  hopes  the  book  will 
be  read  for  the  significance  of  the  narrative  it  contains, 
rather  than  for  the  details  of  congregational  history  which, 
in  most  cases,  are  available  at  home,  if  needed. 

The  choice  of  appropriate  nomenclature  has  been  one 
of  the  problems  which  the  author  has  had  to  consider.  It 
has  been  thought  best  to  designate  the  subjects  of  this 
narrative  Brethren,  the  shortened  form  which  the  German 
Baptist  Brethren  used  among  themselves,  rather  than 
Dunkers,  Tunkers,  or  Dunkards,  the  names  by  which  they 
were  often  called.  Since  almost  a  third  of  the  book  deals 
with  the  era  before  the  major  schism  of  1881-1882,  which 
gave  rise  to  a  number  of  new  names  to  designate  the 
different  divisions  of  the  church,  it  has  seemed  the  most 
appropriate  term  to  use.  Moreover,  this  has  been  the  term 
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used  whenever  members  have  referred  to  each  other, 
whether  the  name  of  the  church  was  German  Baptist 
Brethren,  the  old  official  name,  or  Church  of  the  Brethren, 
the  legal  name  of  the  main  body  after  1908.  (The  fact  that 
one  of  the  seceding  groups  in  1882  took  the  name  Brethren 
as  its  legal  name  has  not  altered  this  practice.)  The  author, 
of  course,  has  followed  the  movements  of  the  main  group. 
Schismatic  groups  such  as  the  Old  Order  Brethren,  Progres¬ 
sive  Brethren,  Dunkard  Brethren,  etc.,  when  mentioned, 
have  a  brief  explanatory  note  given  in  the  footnotes. 

Although  the  author  of  this  book  has  used  primary 
source  material,  largely,  and  has  given  to  its  study  her 
most  painstaking  efforts  through  a  period  of  years,  yet  she 
knows  it  is  not  likely  that  the  book  will  be  free  from 
defects.  She  hopes,  however,  that  these  will  not  deflect 
the  interest  of  the  reader  from  the  story  proper  which  she 
believes  is  being  told  for  the  first  time,  a  story  which  she 
is  convinced  is  both  true  and  significant.  The  work  has 
been  done  with  love  and  care,  and  the  book  is  sent  forth 
in  the  hope  that  the  facts  contained  therein  may  help  the 
Brethren  of  today  to  understand  better  their  heritage  and 
keep  alive  that  sense  of  unity  and  brotherhood  which  still 
binds  them  together. 

Gladdys  E.  Muir. 

August  28,  1939, 

Chicago ,  Illinois. 
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CHAPTER  I 


The  Significance  of  the  History  of  the  Brethren  on  the 
Pacific  Slope  and  Its  Relation  to  the  American 

Western  Movement 

The  movement  of  the  Brethren  to  the  Pacific  slope  is 
a  story  that  possesses  interest  not  only  to  those  who  par¬ 
ticipated  in  it,  but  to  their  descendants,  and  to  those  among 
whom  they  cast  their  lot.  The  movement  was  never  large 
numerically,  the  number  of  the  Brethren  on  the  Pacific 
slope,  even  today,  being  only  about  eleven  thousand,  a  little 
over  six  per  cent  of  the  total  number  in  the  United  States. 
Its  historical  significance  lies  in  other  aspects  of  the  move¬ 
ment:  in  the  illustrations  it  affords  us  of  the  correlation 
of  religious  and  economic  interests  among  the  Brethren  and 
the  advance  of  the  farming  frontier;  in  the  opportunities 
it  gives  us  of  studying  their  geographical  distribution  and 
the  factors  determining  that  distribution;  and  of  investigat¬ 
ing  the  merits  of  a  particular  method  of  church  expansion — 
the  method  of  missionary  work  by  colonization.  These 
features  will  become  more  apparent  as  we  follow  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  Brethren  on  the  Pacific  coast;  they  are 
merely  suggested  in  this  chapter. 
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The  majority  of  the  Brethren  were  farmers  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  nineteenth  century  when  the  movement  to  the 
Pacific  coast  began;  hence  it  was  natural  for  them  to  mi¬ 
grate  to  the  areas  which  they  thought  presented  the  best 
farming  possibilities.  As  the  church  had  no  salaried  min¬ 
istry  at  this  time,  even  the  Brethren  who  were  actuated 
primarily  by  religious  motives  always  had  to  consider  the 
available  means  for  a  livelihood.  In  them,  missionary  zeal 
and  love  of  land  were  closely  blended.  Grassy  plains  and 
fertile  valleys,  from  the  Bow  Valley  of  Alberta,  Canada,  to 
the  Imperial  Valley  on  the  Mexican  border,  attracted  their 
attention,  and  one  needs  only  to  observe  the  location  of 
their  churches  to  discover  that  the  distribution  of  the 
Brethren  was  partly  determined  by  the  attractions  of  the 
land.  Because  of  their  interest  in  agriculture  these  pio¬ 
neers  often  give  us  interesting  contemporary  descriptions 
of  the  geographical  areas  into  which  they  migrated;  they 
noticed  especially  the  soil,  the  kind  of  products  grown,  land 
values,  and  wages.  This  type  of  description  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  in  the  fifties,  of  Los  Angeles  County  in  the 
seventies,  of  Imperial  Valley  when  irrigation  was  first  be¬ 
ing  tried,  of  Salt  River  Valley  and  the  Nampa  and  Payette 
Valleys  in  the  early  stages  of  their  development,  has  an 
intrinsic  value  of  its  own,  in  addition  to  the  insight  it  gives 
us  as  to  the  background  of  these  pioneers  and  their  outlook 
on  life. 

The  movement  also  illustrates  the  development  of  a 
particular  type  of  settlement — the  colony  type.  This  type 
was  not  peculiar  to  the  Brethren  in  this  region,  for  the 
Brethren  throughout  their  history  have  shown  an  especial 
tendency  to  move  forward  in  small  groups  or  colonies.  At 
first  this  was  probably  an  unconscious  development,  their 
dependence  on  the  German  mother  tongue,  their  distinctive 
customs  and  dress  making  them  reluctant  to  venture  out 
alone  when  advancing  into  new  territory.  Later,  coloniza- 
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tion  was  consciously  used  as  a  method  of  promoting  church 
growth.  This  is  especially  evident  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Pacific  coast  churches.  It  was  thought  to  be  a  much 
safer  method  of  extending  the  influence  of  the  church  than 
the  more  ordinary  method  of  missionary  work,  for  the 
members  of  the  group  could  strengthen  each  other  and 
would  run  less  risk  of  being  overcome  by  their  environ¬ 
ment.  Besides,  it  was  thought  that  the  Brethren  could  give 
their  distinctive  doctrine  to  the  world  more  effectively 
by  demonstrating  their  manner  of  life  than  by  depend¬ 
ing  on  preaching  alone.  This  belief  was  responsible  for  the 
establishment  of  a  number  of  Brethren  communities  in 
rural  districts  and  small  towns  on  the  Pacific  slope.  In 
some  places  they  gathered  in  numbers  sufficient  to  effec¬ 
tively  stamp  their  character  on  the  community,  e.  g.,  at 
Lordsburg,  California;  Empire,  California;  Glendale,  Ari¬ 
zona;  and  Fruitland,  Idaho.  In  other  places  they  had  less 
influence  because  they  were  greatly  outnumbered,  or  be¬ 
cause  of  other  factors  which  we  shall  notice.  In  still  other 
communities  the  Brethren  characteristics  were  lost  alto¬ 
gether. 

Because  of  the  tendency  of  the  Brethren  to  form  col¬ 
onies,  this  peculiarity  was  often  seized  upon  by  railroads 
and  land  companies  and  used  by  them  to  their  advantage. 
The  history  of  the  Brethren  colonies  in  the  West  reveals 
the  diverse  methods  used  by  such  agencies  to  promote  their 
interests.  Sometimes  these  schemes  turned  out  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Brethren  themselves,  but  sometimes  the 
results  were  disastrous.  The  study  of  Brethren  colonies 
also  shows  how  far  these  agencies  helped  to  determine  the 
distribution  of  Brethren  churches  in  this  area. 

The  author  has  tried  to  bear  in  mind  throughout  this 
study  that  the  history  of  the  Brethren  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
like  the  history  of  any  religious  group,  is,  first  of  all,  the 
history  of  a  people  rather  than  the  history  of  an  organiza- 
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tion.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  set  forth  as  much  as 
possible  the  life  of  the  pioneers  themselves:  the  motives 
that  influenced  them;  the  things  that  encouraged  or  hin¬ 
dered  them;  the  characteristics  they  developed  on  the 
frontier;  and  the  way  in  which  they  were  regarded  by  their 
neighbors.  Whenever  possible  they  have  been  permitted 
to  tell  their  own  story  in  their  own  words  that  nothing 
might  be  lost  of  the  atmosphere  and  color  of  the  days  in 
which  they  lived.  However,  since  the  life  of  the  Brethren 
centered  so  largely  around  the  church,  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  settlement  of  the  Brethren  without 
describing  the  development  of  church  organizations,  and 
this  part  of  the  story  has  much  in  it  that  has  meaning  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  problems  of  church  growth 
and  development.  As  we  follow  the  history  of  the  church 
on  the  coast,  we  see  the  conditions  under  which  the  most 
thriving  organizations  were  developed,  the  conditions  un¬ 
der  which  other  organizations  failed;  we  observe  the  effects 
of  rapid  expansion  on  the  older  churches  and  the  problems 
that  were  created  and  how  they  were  handled.  In  addition 
to  the  specific  developments  peculiar  to  the  churches  of 
the  Pacific  coast,  we  may  trace  in  these  churches  all  the 
stages  of  religious  development  through  which  the  Brethren 
as  a  whole  have  passed:  their  early  emphasis  on  the  rites 
and  ordinances  of  the  church  and  the  manner  of  dress; 
the  resulting  strife  and  division;  the  period  of  awakening 
interest  in  education  and  foreign  missions;  the  growing 
concern  of  the  Brethren  in  their  civic  obligations  and  in 
contemporary  political,  social,  and  economic  problems.  We 
may  observe,  too,  the  interplay  of  forces  between  the  East 
and  West.  Some  churches  in  the  West  were  drawn  from 
some  particular  section  of  the  East  and  thus  inherited  a 
particular  religious  outlook.  Others  were  composed  of  ele¬ 
ments  from  many  sources  and  developed  very  differently. 
Then,  too,  a  number  of  the  leaders  of  the  Brethren  in  the 
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East  took  a  vital  interest  in  the  Pacific  coast  churches, 
visited  them,  preached  to  them,  and  oftentimes  broadcast 
their  impressions  of  them  in  the  church  periodicals.  This, 
in  turn,  had  an  effect  on  the  eastern  churches.  All  these 
facts  give  the  movement  of  the  Brethren  to  the  Pacific 
coast  more  than  local  significance. 

However,  this  movement  which  we  are  proposing  to 
trace  is  but  a  chapter  in  a  much  longer  story  which  we 
might  call  the  “Westward  Migration  of  the  Brethren,”  and 
if  we  are  to  comprehend  its  significance  fully,  we  need  to 
see  the  whole  thing  in  perspective — to  see  the  relation  of 
this  detail  to  the  larger  picture  of  which  it  is  a  part.  The 
story  of  the  westward  growth  of  the  Brethren  has  been  told 
in  part  by  John  Gillin  in  his  study  of  the  Dunkers  published 
in  1906,  and  in  several  monographs  published  by  authority 
of  the  General  Conference  in  1908.1  Not  much  attention 
has  been  paid  to  it  in  the  more  general  histories  of  the 
Brethren.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  attempt 
to  add  to  this  part  of  the  story,  but  rather  to  review  it 
briefly  in  this  chapter  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  the 
movement  of  the  Brethren  to  the  coast  fits  into  the  gen¬ 
eral  picture. 

The  pattern  of  Brethren  expansion  follows  the  main 
outlines  of  the  American  westward  movement,  with  some 
slight  differences  in  detail  which  we  shall  notice.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  the  date  at  which  the  Brethren  first  entered  each 
new  area  with  the  date  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  area 
shows  that  the  Brethren  in  most  cases  were  not  often  first 
in  the  field.  We  would  hardly  expect  that  a  people  who 
had  back  of  them  “thirty-five  generations  of  practice  in 
farming”2  should  be  found  in  the  vanguard  with  trappers 
or  traders  or  yet  with  miners  and  cattlemen;  but  when  the 

1.  J.  G.  Royer,  “The  Growth  to  the  Mississippi,”  and  Edward  Frantz,  “The 
Growth  to  the  Pacific,”  in  Two  Centuries  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 
(Elgin:  Brethren  Publishing  House,  1908). 

2.  John  Gillin,  The  Dunkers,  A  Sociological  Interpretation  (New  York:  1906), 
p.  204. 
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agricultural  possibilities  of  a  new  section  had  been  made 
known,  they  became  interested  and  advanced  with  the 
farming  frontier. 

The  Brethren  who  first  came  to  America  were  not  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  Tidewater  settlements,  but  grew  from 
a  single  nucleus,  the  vicinity  around  Germantown,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  to  which  area  they  had  come  from  Germany 
about  1719.  They  expanded  very  slowly;  by  1770  they  had 
only  a  few  churches  outside  of  Pennsylvania.3  As  they 
increased  in  numbers,  they  advanced  to  the  west  and  the 
south,  following  the  longitudinal  valleys  into  the  Piedmont 
region  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas.  About 
1790  they  began  crossing  the  mountains  into  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky.4  This  was  quite  a  long  while  after  Daniel  Boone, 
John  Sevier,  and  James  Robertson  had  blazed  the  path¬ 
ways  into  these  regions.  About  the  same  time  they  began 
moving  into  the  Old  Northwest.  Here  they  were  in  the 
vanguard  of  settlement.  No  doubt  they  were  attracted  by 
the  fact  that  provision  had  already  been  made  for  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  government  in  the  Territory.  Living  condi¬ 
tions  here  must  have  appeared  more  stable  and  attractive 
to  a  farming  folk  who  wanted  to  emigrate  with  their  fam¬ 
ilies,  and  it  is  not  hard  to  understand  why  Brethren  early 
poured  into  the  region  north  of  the  Ohio,  forming  churches 
and  communities  before  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  had 
passed  out  of  the  territorial  stage  of  development. 

The  first  church  west  of  the  Mississippi,  Whitewater 
Creek,  Cape  Girardeau  County,  Missouri,  was  organized  in 
1818, 5  but  it  was  not  permanent  and  the  real  movement 
into  this  area  did  not  begin  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  the  trans-Mississippi  region,  the 
Brethren  seemed  to  concentrate  chiefly  in  Iowa,  Kansas, 

3.  Ibid..,  pp.  144,  145. 

4.  Royer,  “The  Growth  to  the  Mississippi,”  op.  cit.,  p.  74. 

5.  Frantz,  “The  Growth  to  the  Pacific,”  op.  cit.,  p.  87. 
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Fig.  2.  Important  Stepping  Stones  in  the  Movement  of  the  Brethren 

to  the  Pacific 
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Daniel  Leedy,  the  First  Brethren  Minister  on  the 
Pacific  Slope 


PLATE  II.  George  Wolfe,  Jr.,  the  First  Elder  of  the  Brethren 

in  California 
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and  Nebraska.  They  went  into  Iowa  in  the  forties,0  and 
into  Kansas  during  the  latter  part  of  the  next  decade.6 7 
The  movement  into  Kansas  was  retarded  by  the  drouth  of 
1860  and  the  grasshopper  years  of  the  seventies,  but  was 
stimulated  again  by  good  crop  years  and  reached  a  peak 
in  the  eighties. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  Brethren  were  moving 
into  the  two  tiers  of  states  beyond  the  Mississippi,  they  also 
began  to  be  interested  in  the  Pacific  coast.  The  movement 
into  Oregon,  which  is  the  theme  of  our  next  chapter,  began 
about  1850,  before  the  building  of  the  transcontinental  rail¬ 
roads.  Later  in  the  same  decade  the  Brethren  began  going 
into  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  of  California;  this  was  after 
the  mining  boom  had  passed  and  agriculture  was  becoming 
more  important.  The  movement  of  the  Brethren  into 
southern  California,  1883-1897,  which  forms  the  theme  of 
the  seventh  and  eighth  chapters,  falls  slightly  after  the 
coming  of  the  railroad  to  this  region  when  the  Santa  Fe, 
through  the  efforts  of  George  L.  McBonaugh,  was  making 
an  attempt  to  interest  Brethren  farmers  in  this  section.8 

During  the  next  period,  from  1897-1907,  although  the 
Brethren  continued  to  come  into  southern  California,  their 
interest  shifted  to  northern  California,  which  the  Union  and 
Southern  Pacific  were  now  advertising,  and  to  the  Far 
Northwest  where  the  Great  Northern,  the  Northern  Pacific, 
and  the  Oregon  Shortline  were  also  trying  to  locate  Breth¬ 
ren  colonies.9  The  story  of  the  movement  into  northern 

6.  Ibid.,  p.  89.  The  first  church  there  was  organized  about  1844,  near  Liberty- 
ville,  Jefferson  County,  Iowa.  This  was  the  first  successful  Dunker  church 
beyond  the  Mississippi. 

7.  E.  L.  Craik,  History  of  the  Brethren  in  Kansas  (McPherson:  E.  L.  Craik, 
1922),  p.  13.  A  caravan  of  eleven  wagons  led  by  Ulrich  came  out  to  Kansas 
in  1855.  The  first  congregation,  the  Cottonwood  church  in  Lyon  County, 
was  organized  in  the  summer  of  1856. 

8.  Although  a  few  Brethren  came  into  southern  California  in  the  seventies 
and  early  eighties,  the  Brethren  movement  really  began  about  1889,  infra, 
p.  109. 

9.  In  1901,  the  Union  Pacific  came  in  virtual  control  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company.  John  Moody,  The  Railroad  Builders  (New  Haven:  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1921),  p.  201.  James  J.  Hill  of  the  Great  Northern  acquired 
an  important  interest  in  the  Northern  Pacific  soon  after  its  reorganization 
in  1898,  ibid.,  p.  150. 
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California  and  into  the  Far  Northwest,  which  began  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineties  and  continued  for  several  dec¬ 
ades,  forms  the  core  of  chapters  nine  to  sixteen.  An 
attempt  is  made  to  correlate  with  it  the  parallel  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  south. 

In  the  last  stage  of  the  American  westward  movement, 
the  occupation  of  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  Rockies 
and  the  arid  lands  of  the  Southwest,  the  Brethren  have  not 
played  a  very  large  part  and  were  several  decades  behind 
the  general  movement  into  this  territory.  A  census  of  the 
Brethren  taken  in  1908  showed  only  a  few  over  five  hun¬ 
dred  in  Colorado  and  Idaho,  respectively,  less  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  each  in  Montana,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  and  none 
at  all  in  Utah,  Nevada,  and  Wyoming.10  With  the  exception 
of  Colorado  and  Idaho,  in  which  areas  special  factors  were 
operating  to  attract  immigrants,  the  number  of  Brethren 
in  these  states  remains  very  small  even  today.  As  a  whole, 
the  movement  into  these  regions  followed  Brethren  settle¬ 
ment  on  the  Pacific  coast  although  colonization  in  the  latter 
area  still  continued  during  the  decade  1908-1918.  In  this 
respect  it  resembled  the  general  movement  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  The  first  church  in  Colorado  was  not  established  until 
1877,*  11  several  decades  after  the  first  churches  were  planted 
in  Oregon  and  California;  the  first  church  in  Arizona  was 
organized  seven  years  after  the  first  church  in  southern 
California;  the  first  churches  in  Idaho  followed  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  churches  in  Oregon.  It  is  noticeable  that  the 
movement  into  this  last  frontier  seemed  to  come  from  two 
directions,  from  the  plains  westward  and  from  the  coast 
eastward;  consequently,  the  churches  on  the  last  frontier 
drained  to  some  extent  the  churches  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  the  history  of  the  Brethren  on 
the  Pacific  slope  lies  not  at  the  end  of  the  expansive  move¬ 
ment  of  the  Brethren,  but  occupies  in  time  an  intermediary 


10.  Frantz,  “The  Growth  to  the  Pacific,”  op.  cit.,  p.  94. 

11.  The  St.  Vrain  church  near  Longmont,  Colorado,  ibid.,  p.  93. 
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position  between  their  movement  into  the  Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley  and  their  occupation  of  the  “last  frontier.” 

Each  step  in  the  expansive  movement  of  the  Brethren 
parallels  certain  stages  of  development  in  the  attitude 
which  was  taken  by  them  toward  colonization.  During  the 
period  from  1850-1870,  when  the  Brethren  were  first  enter¬ 
ing  Oregon  and  California,  they  were  concerned  mainly 
with  the  theory  of  colonization  and  considered  it  as  an 
alternative  to  missionary  work  in  the  more  conventional 
sense.  During  the  next  period,  from  1870-1897,  when  the 
movement  into  southern  California  took  place,  there  was 
conscious  experimentation  with  the  method  of  colonization, 
and  the  idea  was  beginning  to  be  used  with  marked  success 
by  the  railroads.  The  sentiment  for  colonization  reached 
its  peak  during  the  next  era,  1897-1907,  when  the  Brethren 
were  entering  northern  California  and  the  Far  Northwest. 
During  this  period  many  of  the  leaders  throughout  the 
brotherhood  discussed  the  matter  of  colonization,  and  the 
consensus  of  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  there  were  no 
further  grounds  for  argument,  that  experience  had  demon¬ 
strated  the  superior  merits  of  expansion  by  colonization. 
For  a  time  Brethren  leaders  willingly  collaborated  with 
railroad  agents  and  land  companies,  and  themselves  were 
often  employed  by  them.  They  were  beginning  to  plan 
expansive  movements  into  Canada  and  Mexico.  However, 
before  the  end  of  this  period  some  of  the  colonies  failed. 
Doubt  was  soon  expressed  as  to  the  merits  of  this  type  of 
colonization,  and  there  developed  a  feeling  that,  to  avoid 
the  difficulties  precipitated  by  the  advertising  of  the  rail¬ 
roads,  the  church  should  take  a  hand  and  officially  direct 
emigration.  Although  expansion  continued  for  more  than 
a  decade  longer,  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  church  now 
began  to  question  the  value  of  emigration  and  colonization 
in  promoting  church  growth.  Probably  the  unhappy  ex¬ 
perience  of  some  of  the  earlier  colonies  was  beginning  to 
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have  its  effect.  Also  the  method  of  colonization  began  to 
show  results  not  contemplated  by  its  advocates.  The  pro¬ 
ponents  of  the  theory  might  advocate  that  missionary  work 
by  colonization  would  preserve  the  distinctive  features  of 
the  church,  but  it  could  be  observed  that  actual  missionary 
work  did  alter  the  character  of  the  Brethren  colonies  as 
people  who  did  not  have  the  Brethren  background  were 
added  to  the  church.  As  the  “peculiarities”  of  the  Brethren 
disappeared,  their  tendency  to  move  in  groups  declined. 
Perhaps  this  change  does  not  indicate  the  lack  of  further 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Brethren  for  the  fellowship  of 
their  own  group  so  much  as  an  increased  desire  for  wider 
contacts.  No  doubt  the  significance  of  the  change  will 
be  more  apparent  to  the  reader  after  following  the  main 
developments  of  the  story,  so  to  the  period  of  the  early 
interest  of  the  Brethren  on  the  Pacific  coast  we  shall  now 
direct  our  attention. 


CHAPTER  II 


Daniel  Leedy  and  the  Call  From  Oregon,  1850-1859 

The  movement  of  the  Brethren  to  the  Pacific  coast  be¬ 
gins  with  their  emigration  to  Oregon.  Many  of  the  first 
Brethren  who  came  to  the  Pacific  coast  were  from  families 
which  had  already  been  once  transplanted  from  their 
original  homes.  They  came  not  from  Pennsylvania,  but 
from  the  trans- Appalachian  states:  Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio, 
and  Iowa.  Because  the  parents  had  once  ventured  into  new 
territory,  it  was  doubtless  easier  for  their  children  to  make 
a  similar  migration.  These  pioneers  began  to  find  their 
way  into  Oregon  Territory  about  the  middle  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  about  forty  years  after  the  first  British 
and  American  fur  traders  had  begun  to  work  in  this  area. 
The  fur  traders  had  been  followed  by  early  American 
missionaries,  and  on  the  heels  of  the  missionaries  had  come 
bands  of  settlers;  by  the  time  the  Brethren  arrived  the 
Oregon  boundary  had  been  definitely  fixed,  and  territorial 
government  set  up.  However,  Oregon  was  still  in  the  fron¬ 
tier  stage  of  development:  Indian  dangers  had  not  passed; 
there  was  as  yet  no  transcontinental  railroad,  and  the  two 
thousand  miles  of  mountains,  rivers,  and  plains  which  sep¬ 
arated  the  Pacific  slope  from  “civilization”  gave  a  journey 
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to  Oregon  sufficient  hazards  to  make  it  a  real  adventure. 

Many  of  the  first  settlers  in  Oregon  located  in  the  Wil¬ 
lamette  Valley.  This  was  perhaps  the  part  of  Oregon  best 
known,  for  since  1830  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  had  been 
carrying  on  agriculture  here  to  supply  Fort  Vancouver  on 
the  Columbia.  This  lovely  green  and  wooded  valley  lying 
between  the  coast  ranges,  with  its  mild  and  delightful 
climate  and  its  gently  winding  stream,  provided  the  early 
settler  with  timber  with  which  to  build  his  home,  pasture 
and  springs  for  his  cattle,  and  if  he  industriously  cleared 
the  land,  fields  that  soon  could  be  planted  to  wheat.  More¬ 
over,  the  land  law  of  1850  permitted  him  to  secure  holdings 
under  very  favorable  conditions.1  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  to  find  the  Willamette  Valley  the  destination  of 
the  first  Brethren  emigrants  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  number  of  Brethren  in  Oregon  was  never  large,  and 
the  group  soon  became  scattered;  so  that  the  Oregon  Breth¬ 
ren  do  not  well  illustrate  the  colony  type  of  settlement. 
They  are  interesting  to  us,  chiefly,  because  they  show  some 
of  the  problems  of  the  frontier  church — problems  created 
by  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the  community  had  differ¬ 
ent  geographical  backgrounds,  and  problems  created  by  the 
new  conditions  that  demanded  a  departure  from  tradi¬ 
tional  customs. 

The  earliest  published  accounts  of  the  Brethren  in  Ore¬ 
gon  are  to  be  found  in  the  Monthly  Gospel-Visiter ,2  a  re¬ 
ligious  periodical  published  by  Henry  Kurtz  of  Poland, 
Ohio,  in  the  interests  of  the  Brethren.  Though  it  dealt 
with  subjects  of  religious  interest,  chiefly,  it  sometimes 
published  letters  of  general  interest  from  its  correspond¬ 
ents.  Since  its  readers  were  fairly  well  concentrated  in 
the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Ohio,  In- 

1.  The  Donation  Land  Law  permitted  married  settlers  to  take  up  640  acres 
of  land,  one-half  to  belong  to  the  husband,  the  other  half  to  the  wife. 
Joseph  Shafer,  A  History  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  (New  York:  MacMillan 
Company,  1923),  p.  253. 

2.  The  name  was  at  first  The  Monthly  Gospel-Visiter.  Later  it  was  changed 
to  The  Gospel  Visitor. 
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diana,  and  Illinois,  it  must  have  been  quite  a  surprise  to 
them  to  discover  in  its  pages,  one  July  day,  in  1853,  the 
following  announcement  by  the  editor,  indicating  that 
Brethren  were  to  be  found  on  the  Pacific  coast: 

To  the  readers  of  the  G.  V.  in  California  and  Oregon: 

.  .  .  We  rejoice  to  learn  that  the  Gospel-Visiter  is  welcome  in 
your  remote  parts,  and  we  should  like  to  know  as  much  as  possible 
of  your  interesting  country.  There  are  some  friends  and  brethren, 
here  in  the  East,  who  are  particularly  interested  &  desirous,  to  be 
informed  about  what  prospect  there  is  or  would  be,  when  the 
Gospel  would  be  preached  in  its  purity  and  simplicity  with  you? 
Whether  there  are  any  preachers  among  you?  And  if  not,  whether 
there  is  a  desire  for  them,  &c.,  &c.  It  depends  upon  you,  under 
God,  upon  your  faithfulness,  upon  your  prayer  and  your  preaching 
by  your  lives,  whether  a  church  shall  be  planted  in  your  wilder¬ 
ness,  and  when  planted,  whether  it  shall  increase  and  prosper. 
Think  dear  brethren,  of  your  high  calling,  and  be  assured  that  we 
shall  rejoice  to  hear  of  your  prosperity,  and  sympathize  with  you 
in  all  your  trials  and  difficulties.3 

Probably  in  response  to  this  invitation  Jacob  Wigle, 
one  of  the  Oregon  Brethren,  in  August  of  that  year  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  editor  answering  some  of  these  questions 
and  giving  to  readers  of  the  Gospel-Visiter  an  interesting 
glimpse  of  the  little  group  of  isolated  Brethren  in  the  far- 
off  Willamette  Valley,  Oregon.  The  letter  is  dated  from 
Calapooia,  Linn  County,  Oregon  Territory,  August  8th, 
1853,  but  due  to  the  difficulties  of  communication  did  not 
make  its  appearance  until  the  December  issue  of  the  Visi¬ 
ter.  The  letter  with  the  editor’s  reply  follows: 

Calapooia,  Linn.  Co.,  Oregon  Terr. 

August  8th  1853 

Dear  brother  in  the  Lord.  I  have  thought  it  necessary,  to  drop  you 
a  few  lines  for  the  Visiter,  rather  as  a  short  history  of  my  life.  .  .  . 

George  Wolf  is  my  mother’s  brother;  so  I  was  brought  up  under 
the  protection  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  an  early  day  of  my  life  I 
thought  it  fit,  to  join  myself  to  the  body.  .  .  . 

But  in  the  spring  1852,  on  account  of  circumstances  taken  place, 


3.  The  Monthly  Gospel-Visiter,  July,  1853,  p.  36.  Already  there  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  manifest  among  the  Brethren  an  interest  in  missionary  work 
by  colonization.  A  query  which  came  before  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1853 
asked  if  much  good  could  not  be  done  in  spreading  the  Gospel  by  advising 
brethren  who  wished  to  emigrate  westward  to  locate  where  they  were 
needed.  This  was  answered  by  recommending  Brethren  moving  west  to 
take  this  matter  into  consideration.  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meetings  of 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren  (Elgin:  Brethren  Publishing  House,  1909),  p.  136. 
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I  and  two  of  my  brothers  set  out  for  Oregon  Territory.  I  was  told 
before  I  started  by  father  Wolf,  that  our  crossing  the  plains  was  a 
denial  of  the  faith,  because  we  would  have  to  travel  under  military 
form.  Which  we  did  not  do;  for  we  found  no  need  of  it,  but  the 
Indians  were  no  hindrance  to  us,  and  rather  were  entirely  friendly 
to  us. 

Through  much  affliction  we  all  got  through,  and  once  more 
restored  to  good  health,  and  hoping  that  these  few  lines  may  reach 
you  and  find  you  all  well.  Now,  beloved  brother,  if  I  could  place 
my  body  with  my  mind,  I  would  be  often  with  the  brethren;  as 
reflection  often  runs  over  my  mind  of  the  sweet  hours  of  ad¬ 
monishing,  that  I  have  spent  with  my  brethren  in  the  different 
branches  of  God’s  vineyard. 

But  I  can  blame  no  one  with  my  separate  condition  from  the 
body  but  myself.  I  only  set  out  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  milder 
climate,  which  I  have  found,  .  .  .  But  this  does  not  satisfy  my 
desire.  ... 

We  are  7  in  number,  3  brothers  and  4  sisters,  there  were  3  more 
crossed  the  plains,  but  settled  about  one  hundred  miles  from  us. 
Now  we  have  no  one  among  us  with  any  church-office  but  myself. 
The  church  appointed  me  in  the  office  of  a  Deacon.  .  .  . 

And  we  also  want  the  body  of  the  church  to  take  our  case  into 
consideration,  and  let  us  know,  what  we  had  better  do;  whether 
we  had  better  lay  still,  or  wait  for  help.  .  .  . 

As  my  whole  desire  and  prayer  is  for  the  welfare  of  the  church, 
and  I  rather  think,  if  we  were  in  an  organized  condition,  there 
might  be  some  growth  amongst  us.  .  .  . 

So  nothing  more  at  present,  but  remaining  your  lovely  brother 
and  may  the  grace  of  God  abide  with  you  is  my  prayer.  Amen. 

Jacob  W.  Wigle.4 

To  this  letter  the  editor  then  made  the  following  reply: 

...  1.  Fear  not,  little  flock:  for  it  is  your  Father’s  good  pleasure 
to  give  you  the  kingdom.  .  .  .  Though  you  are  only  a  little  flock, 
but  seven  in  number,  you  need  not  fear,  if  you  keep  close  to  your 
Shepherd,  and  also  keep  close  together,  the  promise  is  yours.  .  .  . 

2.  “Let  the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you  richly  in  all  wisdom; 
teaching  and  admonishing  one  another  in  psalms,  and  hymns,  and 
spiritual  songs,  singing  with  grace  in  your  hearts  to  the  Lord.”  .  .  . 

3.  Let  us  consider  one  another,  to  provoke  unto  love  and  to 
good  works:  not  forsaking  the  assembling  of  ourselves  .  .  .  Hence, 
you  should  assemble  yourselves  together  at  stated  times,  as  we  do 
in  regularly  organized  churches,  for  the  purpose  of  worshipping 
God.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  our  deacons  all  are  charged,  that  in  case  no  preacher 
should  be  able  to  attend  a  meeting,  it  is  their  duty,  to  open  the 
meeting  by  giving  liberty  for  naming  a  hymn  to  be  sung  to  the 
praise  of  God,  to  give  out  the  hymn,  and  after  singing  to  exhort 
to  prayer,  and  after  prayer  to  give  liberty  for  a  chapter  to  be 
named,  an2  to  read  the  same.  And  after  reading  the  word  is  done, 
he  may  also  exhort,  as  he  may  be  enabled  by  grace.  But  as 


4.  The  Monthly  Gospel-Visiter,  December,  1853,  p.  165. 
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preaching  is  not  his  proper  office,  the  advice  of  the  brethren  to 
deacons  was  always,  not  to  rise  up  in  order  to  speak  to  the  con¬ 
gregation,  but  to  keep  their  seats  while  exhorting.  Finally  it  is 
their  duty  also  to  close  the  meeting  in  tho  same  order,  as  it  was 
opened,  and  to  give  out  the  next  meeting.  .  .  . 

Now,  beloved,  receive  these  few  hints  in  love,  as  we  have 
given  them,  and  be  assured,  that  we  feel  a  deep  interest  in  your 
condition.  If  we  live,  we  will  try  to  present  your  case  before  the 
next  Yearly  Meeting,  and  are  fully  persuaded,  that  there  is  a  way 
provided  even  for  you,  if  you  are  truly  humble  and  sincere,  that 
you  may  go  on  rejoicing,  and  prosper,  so  that  the  Gospel  in  its 
simplicity  may  be  preached,  and  churches  be  established,  and 
souls  saved  even  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific,  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  our  God  and  Savior  Jesus 
Christ.  .  .  . 

As  to  other  members  in  your  Territory,  we  can  give  you  the 
name  of  one  brother,  who  is  also  a  subscriber  to  the  Visiter.  His 
name  and  address  is  David  Peebler,  Salem,  Marion  Co.  Oregon 
Terr.  .  .  . 

The  letter  was  doubtless  of  particular  interest  because 
its  author,  Jacob  Wigle,  was  the  nephew  of  Elder  George 
Wolfe  of  Illinois,  who  was  well  known  among  the  Brethren. 
The  latter’s  father  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  cross  the 
mountains  into  Kentucky.  He  himself  was  a  pioneer  in 
Illinois,  and  two  of  his  nephews  were  destined  to  be  pio¬ 
neers  on  the  Pacific  coast:  Jacob  Wigle  now  in  Oregon,  and 
George  Wolfe,  Jr.,  who  was  soon  to  go  to  California.5  The 
churches  in  Illinois  in  which  these  two  young  men  grew  ' 
up,  before  they  emigrated  to  the  Pacific  coast,  were  known 
as  “Far  Western  Brethren”  so  remote  did  they  seem  from 
the  older  established  churches  in  the  East.  Long  years  of 
isolation  without  contact  with  the  “Yearly  Meetings”  of 
the  Brotherhood  had  produced  in  them  some  variations  in 
customs  and  procedure  which  differentiated  them  from  the 
eastern  churches.  These  variations  were  carried  to  the 
Pacific  coast  and  caused  trouble,  as  we  shall  see  later  on, 
when  the  Brethren  from  the  other  churches  caught  up  with 
the  Far  Western  Brethren. 

A  little  over  a  year  after  the  publication  of  this  first 
letter  from  the  Brethren  in  Oregon,  the  readers  of  the 


5.  Infra,  p.  30. 
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Visiter  were  treated  to  a  second  letter,  again  from  Jacob 
Wigle.  This  one  must  have  been  of  greater  interest  even 
than  the  first,  for  it  told  of  the  arrival  of  the  first  Brethren 
minister,  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  Brethren  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  Moreover,  it  also  reported  a  large  body  of 
emigrants: 

When  I  wrote  that  letter  to  you  before,  I  did  not  know  of 
another  member  more  than  I  mentioned.  But  soon  afterwards  I 
found  a  company  of  emigrants  from  Indiana,  which  had  nine 
members  in  them.  I  found  that  there  were  some  30  come  in  in 
1850  .  .  .  then  I  took  my  horse  and  turned  out  to  see,  how  many 
members  I  could  find.  .  .  . 

We  visited  all  of  them,  we  found  there  16  Indiana  brethren, 
William  Carey  being  one  of  the  number.  Likely  you  will  have 
some  knowledge  of  Benjamin  Hardman’s  and  Joshua  Hardman’s 
families.  We  were  kindly  entertained,  while  we  were  among 
them.  We  tarried  with  them  one  night  and  part  of  two  days.  .  .  . 

By  this  time  we  had  heard  of  Daniel  Leedy  [a  minister],  that 
he  had  started  from  Iowa  to  Oregon.  .  .  .  I  frequently  heard  of 
him  on  the  way,  but  he  appeared  to  be  so  long  a  getting  in,  it 
appeared  to  me  I  could  wait  no  longer.  So  I  started  to  meet  him. 
I  only  went  about  30  miles,  and  met  him;  and  it  was  a  joyful 
meeting  to  me.  He  landed  in  the  valley  the  last  day  of  August. 
So  I  took  him  to  my  house,  and  he  staid  with  me  3  weeks. 

...  he  was  only  appointed  to  the  ministry,  and  therefore  he  was 
very  backward.  He  was  not  even  willing  to  make  an  appointment, 
but  we  must  do  it  for  him.  So  we  appointed  a  meeting  on  the 
first  Sunday  of  October,  when  we  all  met  together,  and  we  con¬ 
sulted  the  matter  and  concluded,  that  we  were  too  many  to  do 
nothing.  .  .  .  We  were  all  here.  Brother  Samuel  Hardman  was 
with  us.  The  question  was  asked,  whether  we  should  remain  as 
we  had  been,  or  meet  together  once  every  two  weeks  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  worship?  and  so  took  a  vote  on  it.  It  was  a  clear  vote, 
all  expressed  a  warm  desire,  that  we  would  manifest  our  love  in 
meeting  together,  exercising  the  gifts  that  God  has  given  to  us. 
I  think  I  may  safely  say  it  was  the  first  meeting  of  brethren,  that 
was  ever  held  in  Oregon. 

This  meeting  was  at  my  house,  and  brother  Daniel  Leedy  was 
the  preacher.  ...  6 

The  Oregon  Brethren  ardently  desired  that  an  elder  or 
bishop  would  soon  emigrate  to  this  part  of  the  country,  but 
in  the  meantime  they  tried  to  improve  the  situation.  The 
distance  was  too  great,  they  thought,  to  ask  the  brotherhood 
to  send  some  one  to  them.  Yet  life  was  uncertain,  and  it 


6.  The  Monthly  Gospel-Visiter,  February,  1855,  pp.  41,  42. 
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seemed  dangerous  to  wait  without  a  way  provided  for  com¬ 
munion  and  baptism.  Would  not  the  Annual  Meeting,  they 
wondered,  permit  their  minister  to  have  the  authority  to 
administer  baptism?7  The  request  was  accordingly  brought 
before  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  it  was  granted.  Directions 
were  given  for  the  investment  of  this  authority  in  the  min¬ 
ister,  and  the  Brethren  in  Oregon  were  further  exhorted  to 
“remain  in  union  of  the  spirit  with  us,  who  are  so  far  from 
you  in  body.”8 

The  Oregon  Brethren  were  grateful,  yet  in  spite  of  this 
concession  all  did  not  go  smoothly.  It  was  discovered  that 
the  members  from  Indiana  and  the  members  from  Illinois, 
even  though  Brethren,  did  not  think  alike  on  many  sub¬ 
jects.  The  Indiana  Brethren  were  troubled  because  some 
of  the  Brethren  from  Illinois  denied  the  existence  of  the 
devil,  and  maintained  that  all  the  devil  there  was,  was  the 
evil  disposition  in  men;  and  because  they  believed  that  the 
day  of  judgment  was  here  and  now,  and  that  ultimately 
there  would  be  a  restitution  of  all  the  human  family.  This 
sounded  like  heresy  to  the  Indiana  Brethren.  However,  a 
council  meeting  was  held  on  the  seventh  day  of  October, 
1855,  to  organize  the  church,  and  both  parties  agreed  to 
drop  the  disputed  points  and  to  hold  these  matters  as 
private  opinions  and  not  speak  of  them  in  public.9  Never¬ 
theless,  as  the  situation  appeared  critical  for  the  new 
church,  a  committee,  composed  of  Benjamin  Hardman, 
Harrison  Davis,  John  Ritter,  and  Solomon  Ritter,  wrote  a 
letter,  dated  November  9,  1856,  to  the  Gospel-Visiter  frank¬ 
ly  stating  the  above  facts  and  asking  that  help  be  sent. 

In  the  meantime  they  had  proceeded  with  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  church,  which  took  place  at  the  home  of 

7.  Ibid. 

8.  Ibid.,  June,  1855,  p.  154. 

9.  Ibid.,  February,  1857,  p.  44.  (Letter  dated  November  9,  1856.)  “We  held 
a  council  meeting  on  the  7th  day  of  October  1855  to  ourganize  [organize] 
our  church.” 
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Philip  Baltimore.  This  was  in  the  fall  of  1855  or  1856. 10 

There  were  twenty-three  charter  members.  The  church 
was  organized  as  the  South  Santaam  congregation,  but  the 
name  was  later  changed  to  Willamette  Valley.11 

The  help  solicited  did  not  arrive.  In  the  meantime  other 
problems  arose.  The  church  in  Oregon  needed  teachers 
and  deacons,  but  without  an  elder  the  Brethren  doubted 
whether  they  had  the  right  to  proceed  with  elections  to 
those  offices;  so  once  more  a  committee  from  the  church 
in  Oregon  sent  a  letter  to  the  Gospel-Visiter  for  counsel 
and  advice.12 

The  editors,  Henry  Kurtz  and  James  Quinter,  took  the 
matter  in  hand;  they  consulted  a  number  of  church  leaders 
and  then  sent  the  following  reply  to  the  Oregon  Brethren: 

1.  We  consider,  that,  when  the  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but 
the  laborers  are  few,  our  first  duty  is,  to  present  the  case  to  the 
Lord  in  prayer,  .  .  . 

2.  We  consider,  that,  if  your  prayer  is  fervent  and  effectual, 
the  Lord  of  the  harvest  hath  it  in  his  power,  to  stir  up  a  brother, 
to  whom  the  office  of  a  bishop  is  entrusted,  and  who  would  be 
willing  to  move  and  stay  among  you.  .  .  . 

3.  Meanwhile  we  consider  it  the  best  and  safest  plan,  that  as 
soon  as  proper  brethren  (bishops)  and  the  necessary  means  can 
be  found,  two  such  brethren  shall  be  sent  to  you,  to  set  in  order 
the  things  that  are  wanting,  and  ordain  elders  and  deacons  here 
and  there,  as  circumstances  may  require. 

10.  The  minutes  of  this  first  church  have  been  lost.  The  earlist  references  to 
the  organization  conflict  in  the  matter  of  date.  The  letter  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  Benjamin  Hardman,  Harrison  Davis,  John  Ritter,  and  Solomon 
Ritter,  dated  Nov.  9,  1856,  says  that  the  council  meeting  was  held  the 
“seventh  of  October,  1855,  to  organize  the  church”;  but  a  letter  of  “A.  D.,” 
published  in  the  Gospel-Visiter,  July,  1858,  p.  198,  refers  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  church  in  “October  of  1856.”  A  history  by  A.  H.  Baltimore, 
son  of  Philip  Baltimore  (published  much  later  in  the  Missionary  Visitor, 
February,  1906,  p.  85),  gives  the  time  as  the  summer  of  1856.  The  latter 
authority  gives  the  following  named  list  as  the  charter  members:  Daniel 
Leedy,  minister;  Mary  Leedy,  his  wife;  Benjamin  Hardman;  Joseph  Hard¬ 
man  and  his  wife,  Barbara;  Jacob  Wigal;  Nancy  Wigal,  his  wife;  Joshua 
Hardman;  Anna  Hardman,  his  wife;  Philip  Baltimore;  Mary  Baltimore,  his 
wife;  John  H.  Ritter;  Minerva  Ritter,  his  wife;  Solomon  Ritter;  Elizabeth 
Ritter,  his  wife;  David  Peebler;  Susan  Peebler;  Aaron  Hardman;  Unic 
Hardman,  his  wife;  John  Wigal;  Catherine  Wigal,  his  wife;  Samuel  Hard¬ 
man;  Mary  Hardman,  his  wife.  He  may  have  had  access  to  the  original 
minute  book  which  has  since  been  lost.  However,  in  a  manuscript  history 
written  by  the  same  author,  and  which  is  now  in  possession  of  his  son, 
Philip  Baltimore,  the  names  of  Joseph  Hardman  and  Barbara  are  not  given, 
but  the  list  includes  the  names  of  Abraham  Wigle  and  Minerva  Wigle; 
also  the  name  of  John  H.  Ritter’s  wife  is  given  as  Rachael  instead  of 
Minerva. 

11.  A.  H.  Baltimore,  “The  Pioneer  Congregations, — New  Salem  and  Lebanon, — 
of  Oregon,”  in  Missionary  Visitor,  February,  1906,  p.  85. 

12.  Gospel-Visiter,  December,  1859,  p.  379.  (Letter  dated  July  8,  1859.) 
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Until  this  can  be  accomplished,  we  exhort  you  to  patience,  and 
to  earnest  and  diligent  prayer,  and  to  a  faithful  use  and  discharge 
of  those  duties  and  means,  which  God  has  entrusted  to  every  one 
of  you.  .  .  . 

(Signed)  Henry  Kurtz, 

James  Quinter.13 

So  the  Oregon  Brethren  could  only  wait  and  pray. 
However,  their  call  was  soon  to  be  reinforced  by  another 
call  coming  from  a  different  source  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Hundreds  of  miles  to  the  south  a  few  Brethren  had  found 
their  way  into  California,  and  under  the  leadership  of 
George  Wolfe,  Jr.,  had  organized  the  “Church  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,”  which  was  likewise  in  need  of  help.  Their  far-off 
cry  was  to  arouse  the  whole  brotherhood  to  the  problem 
of  missions  and  colonization,  a  subject  which  was  to  hold 
their  attention  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

Let  us  now  turn  back  a  few  years  to  the  beginnings  in 
California. 


13.  Ibid.,  p.  380. 
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George  Wolfe,  Jr.,  and  the  Early  Interest  of  the  Brethren 

in  California,  1852-1862 

The  movement  of  the  Brethren  into  California  closely 
followed  their  emigration  into  Oregon.  The  general  fever 
of  interest  which  swept  the  country  as  a  result  of  the  gold 
discovery  touched  but  few  Brethren.  Though  they  were 
often  strongly  influenced  by  the  economic  motive,  as  is 
evident  by  their  wanderings  in  pursuit  of  better  land,  they 
were  not  very  susceptible  to  the  lure  of  gold  in  its  raw 
state.  A  few  were  drawn  to  the  mines,  but  not  many. 
Some  of  the  church  leaders  were  conscientiously  opposed 
to  the  pursuit  of  gold  in  this  fashion.  In  fact  the  editor 
of  the  Gospel-Visiter  threw  all  the  weight  of  his  influence 
against  such  a  tendency.  He  published  several  letters  from 
Brethren  who  went  to  California  for  gold,  but  he  used  them 
as  warnings  to  his  readers.  The  hardships  they  recounted 
he  thought  would  have  a  restraining  influence  on  those 
who  might  be  considering  such  a  step.  Although  these  few 
gold  seekers  do  not  represent  a  very  large  group,  their 
letters  are  significant  because  they  brought  from  the  editor 
interesting  comments  on  the  subject  of  emigration,  and 
because  they  give  in  vivid  fashion  the  conditions  under 
which  the  first  Brethren  went  to  California,  the  different 
routes  they  took,  and  their  impressions  of  the  country. 
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There  were  three  principal  routes  which  emigrants  to 
California  might  take:  they  could  go  overland,  like  the 
early  Oregon  settlers;  they  could  make  the  long  sea  voyage 
around  the  Horn;  or  they  might  take  the  shorter  journey 
via  Panama,  risking  the  pestilences  of  the  isthmus.  Breth¬ 
ren  did  come  to  the  Pacific  coast  by  all  three  of  these  routes 
though  the  land  route  was  more  often  chosen. 

The  first  letter  published  by  the  editor  of  the  Visiter 
from  Brethren  bound  for  California  was  a  letter  concern¬ 
ing  some  Brethren  who  had  tried  the  difficult  Panama  route 
and  had  found  that  tragedy  stalked  their  path.  The  letter 
was  headed  “From  the  Pacific  Ocean,”  and  was  preceded 
by  the  following  comment  by  the  editor: 

The  following  letter,  which  was  communicated  to  us  by  re¬ 
spected  parents,  both  members  of  the  church  in  Maryland,  afflicted 
over  the  death  of  a  dearly  beloved  son,  we  insert  chiefly  as  a 
solemn  warning  for  all,  who  may  have  a  desire  to  go  to  California 
for  gold,  but  who  may  like  the  subject  of  this  letter,  find  instead 
thereof — their  grave.  That  this  warning  is  necessary  for  the 
readers  of  the  Visiter,  we  have  found  on  our  late  journey,  as  even 
brothers  children,  here  and  there,  are  intending  to  go,  or  have 
gone  already,  being  enticed  by  the  favorable  reports  of  those  few, 
that  come  back  while  they  never  think  of  the  many  who  perished 
by  the  way  or  who  though  living  in  the  land  of  gold,  are  wasting 
away  with  harder  labor,  than  they  ever  had  to  do,  and  would  be 
glad  to  come  back,  and  stay  at  home,  if  they  had  the  means. 
Pause  and  think,  dear  young  reader,  what  makes  you  think  of 
going  to  California?  Is  it  covetousness,  the  desire  for  gold?  Read 
over  the  foregoing  piece  on  that  sin,  and  then  read  this  letter  of 
a  young  man,  like  you,  who  had  to  report  the  death  of  his  brother, 
young  like  him,  instead  the  making  of  his  fortune  in  this  deceit¬ 
ful  world.1 

Pacific  Ocean,  off  Accapulco 
Coast  of  Mexico,  Steamship  Panama 
January  7th,  185-. 

My  dearest  Father  and  Mother! 

One  short  week  ago  I  wrote  you  from  Panama,  and  reported 
“all  well  and  in  good  spirits”.  Oh:  what  sad  changes  has  a  single 
week  produced, — then  in  health,  with  bright  and  happy  prospects, 
of  a  reunion  of  us  all  at  some  future  day,  but  the  angel  of  death 
has  been  amongst  us,  and  we  stand  stunned  and  withered  by  one 
of  God’s  most  afflicting  dispensations. — Oh  father,  Albert,  dear 
Albert  is  in  the  spirit  world,  and  his  soul  is  enjoying  the  pleasures 
of  Paradise.  .  .  . 


1,  The  Monthly  Gospel-Visiter ,  June,  1852,  pp.  14-16. 
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But  I  will  give  you  the  details,  as  far  as  I  can  at  present,  but 
will  do  so  more  fully  from  Mazatlan  or  San  Francisco.  As  soon 
as  we  got  on  board  last  Sunday  the  30th  ultimo,  Albert  was 
prostrated  with  the  fever  which  was  succeeded  by  Diarrhoea  and 
Dysentary,  and  although  he  was  much  prostrated  and  reduced, 
still  we  entertained  no  serious  alarm  until  yesterday  morning, 
when  as  soon  as  I  came  into  his  state-room,  I  found  that  a  most 
alarming  change  had  taken  place,  and  that  he  was  sinking  very 
rapidly. 

I  immediately  told  H.  Cecil  &  Jesse  W.  to  speak  to  him  about 
his  condition,  and  subsequently  I  had  repeated  conversations  with 
him  myself. — He  was  entirely  conscious, — perfectly  resigned; — he 
said,  that  he  was  “happy,  that  he  had  attached  himself  to  the 
church,” — that  “he  had  been  trying  to  live  right,  and — that  he  put 
his  trust  in  Christ,  and  had  confidence  in  God,  that  though  this 
was  a  pleasant  world  to  live  in,  still  “the  Lord’s  will  and  not  mine 
be  done.” 

I  told  him  that  I  would  have  his  remains  taken  home.  He 
said,  he  wished  it; — he  wanted  to  be  buried  at  Pleasant  Hill,  where 
his  parents  and  relatives  could  visit  his  grave.  I  promised  that 
it  should  be  done.  .  .  . 

Immediately  after  his  death,  his  body  was  prepared  by  injec¬ 
tions  of  chloryde  of  lime  &c.  into  the  arteries  and  stomach,  and 
then  placed  in  a  cask  of  spirits.  If  a  zinc  coffin  can  be  obtained  at 
Accapulco,  where  we  stop  today,  or  Mazatlan,  I  will  have  him 
placed  in  it  and  then  taken  to  San  Francisco.  If  not  I  will  take 
him  up  as  he  is  in  the  spirits,  and  if  possible  send  his  remains 
back  per  Mr.  Collins  in  the  February  Steamer,  and  you  would 
then  receive  them  by  the  15  of  March.  .  .  .  Albert  being  the  eldest 
son  single,  to  him  you  doubtless  looked  for  support,  feeling  that 
upon  him  in  your  old  age  you  could  call  with  stronger  claims. 
But  to  me  now  dear  parents  look,  and  I  trust  that  I  will  even 
stand  in  his  stead,  [I]  shall  acknowledge  the  claims  of  none  upon 
me  before  yours.  I  strive  to  be  a  double  son,  .  .  .  Good  bye.  God 
bless  us  all. 

Your  son, 

W.  H.  V.  C. 

About  a  year  following  the  publication  of  this  letter, 
another  letter  was  published  from  one  who  had  actually 
arrived  in  California  and  was  working  in  the  mines.  This 
young  man  had  gone  overland  in  1852,  and  the  letter  is 
interesting  because  it  gives  a  brief,  firsthand  description 
of  the  trail  taken  by  so  many  emigrants  to  the  Pacific 
coast — the  old  Oregon  trail  and  its  branch  via  the  Hum¬ 
boldt  River  to  California.  The  journey  from  the  Missouri 
River  was  completed  in  four  months.  The  letter  with  the 
editorial  note  preceding  it  is  given  below: 
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Letter  from  California 

Editor’s  note  (We  gave  last  year  a  letter  from  a  brother’s  son, 
that  had  gone  to  that  region  by  water.  Here  is  another  brother’s 
son  giving  an  account  of  his  journey  thither  by  land,  and  another 
exhibition  of  the  sufferings,  dangers  and  difficulties  so  many  under¬ 
go  for  the  sake  of  a  little  glittering  dust). 

Parks  Bar,  Yuba  co.  Cal. 

Jan.  24,  1853 


Dear  Father! 

I  will  write  a  few  lines  this  evening,  to  inform  you  that  I  am 
well,  and  received  a  letter  from  you  on  the  26th  of  December.  .  .  . 

I  will  give  you  a  small  history  of  my  journey,  and  what  I  saw. 
May  7th  we  crossed  the  Missouri  river.  It  rained  and  was  very 
cold.  The  first  part  of  our  journey  was  very  wet;  it  rained  nearly 
all  the  time.  The  roads  were  very  bad;  many  days  we  traveled 
through  mud  and  water  from  morning  till  night,  and  then  we 
were  obliged  to  pitch  our  tents  on  the  wet  grass  and  to  sleep  on  it. 

June  23rd  we  came  to  Fort  Laramie.  This  fort  is  situated  on 
the  South-side  of  Platte-river,  500  miles  from  the  Missouri  river. 
The  houses  are  built  of  sun-dried  brick,  except  one  frame-house. 
Here  on  these  plains  you  will  often  see  hundreds  of  buffaloes  in 
one  drove,  while  the  elk,  deer  and  antelopes  are  still  more 
numerous.  The  latter  are  often  seen  by  thousands  in  droves,  and 
a  horseman  can  often  ride  within  fifty  yards  of  them,  before  they 
will  run.  We  had  plenty  of  buffalo,  deer  and  antelope  meat  to 
eat. 

On  the  23rd  we  left  Platte-river,  which  we  had  traveled  along 
for  750  miles,  .  .  .  and  crossed  a  desert  of  24  miles,  where  there 
is  no  good  water.  There  is  some,  which  is  very  poisonous  on 
account  of  .  .  .  Alkali.  Thousands  of  horses,  cattle  and  mules 
have  died  here  from  drinking  this  water.  .  .  . 

June  26th  we  came  to  Sweetwater-river.  Here  I  had  a  view 
of  the  White  or  Snow-mountains.  The  Windriver-range  lay  off  to 
the  right,  covered  with  everlasting  snow. 

July  2nd.  Today  I  walked  over  a  snowbank  about  10  or  15 
feet  deep.  .  .  . 

August  2d  we  came  to  the  hot  springs.  .  .  . 

The  3d  we  came  to  the  Humboldt-river.  About  the  head¬ 
waters  of  this  river  there  is  a  beautiful  valley.  You  will  see  the 
Humboldt-mountains  not  far  distant  on  your  left,  covered  with 
snow,  while  down  in  the  valley  you  are  melting  under  the  scorch¬ 
ing  rays  of  the  sun  during  the  longest  days  of  the  summer.  .  .  . 

On  the  23rd  we  crossed  the  Sandy  desert,  and  had  a  hard  time 
of  it.  It  was  very  hot.  The  sand  was  hub-deep  some  places.  We 
started  at  6  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  drove  about  22  miles  till 
6  o’clock  in  the  evening.  After  supper  G.  H.  and  I  left  the  train 
and  started  for  the  river.  ... 

At  10  o’clock  next  day  the  teams  got  across  except  3  of  them, 
which  gave  out  and  the  wagons  left  on  the  desert,  12  miles  from 
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the  river,  the  cattle  was  drove  to  the  river,  where  we  rested  2 
days  to  recruite  our  cattle,  and  fetch  the  other  wagons. 

I  was  surprised  to  see  the  destruction  of  property  left  on  this 
desert.  Hundreds  of  wagons  are  left  here,  and  thousands  of  cattle, 
horses  and  mules  have  died  on  this  desert  within  the  last  few 
years.  Some  places  it  looks  like  a  bone-yard. 

Sept.  2d.  G.  H.  and  I  .  .  .  passed  over  the  Sierra-Nevada- 
mountains.  The  first  night  we  lodged  under  the  branches  of  a 
rue-tree.  At  ten  o’clock  we  laid  down  to  sleep,  but  did  not  sleep 
much.  The  wolfs  and  wildcats  kept  up  a  horrid  music  for  us.  .  .  . 

It  is  about  70  miles  from  the  summit  of  the  mountains  to  the 
termination  of  the  foot-hills  in  the  edge  of  the  valleys  below.  .  .  . 

We  traveled  over  a  plain  nearly  200  miles.  There  was  no  tim- 
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ber  at  all.  Our  only  chance  for  fuel  was  buffalo  chips.  When 
they  are  dry,  they  burn  nearly  as  well  as  charcoal.  .  .  . 

Sept.  7th  we  landed  at  Sacramento-city,  being  4  months  on  the 
road  from  the  Missouri-river. — As  I  have  been  writing  so  much 
about  the  overland  journey,  there  will  be  no  room  for  any  thing 
or  at  least  but  little  of  the  land  of  gold. 

Sept.  15th.  I  commenced  digging.  I  have  been  but  V/2  miles 
away  since,  so  I  can’t  tell  much  about  the  country.  Gold  still  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  found  nearly  as  plenty  as  ever,  but  is  more  expensive 
to  get  it.  Farming  is  carried  on  very  extensive;  all  kinds  of  vege¬ 
tables  are  very  good.  The  potatoes,  onions,  turnips,  beets  and 
cabbage  all  growing  to  an  extraordinary  size,  and  of  an  excellent 
quality.  Flour  is  30  cents  a  pound,  cornmeal  17,  pork  40,  beef  30, 
beans  20,  butter  70,  sugar  20,  molasses  $2.  a  gallon  &c. 

We  don’t  do  much  this  winter;  as  soon  as  the  rainy  season 
ceases,  I  intend  to  go  in  the  river,  and  try  my  luck  there.  .  .  . 
The  grass  in  the  valleys  looks  very  green  now,  and  the  hill-sides 
in  the  diggings  are  green  with  grass. 

There  have  been  several  deaths  in  the  mines.  Jan.  10  a  young 
man  was  found  a  mile  from  Parks  Bar  dead.  He  shot  himself 
with  a  revolver.  In  his  memorandum  was  written,  “Please  bury 
the  body,  and  this  life  has  gone  out  of  this  troublesome  world.” 

You  stated  in  your  letter,  that  you  had  a  new  house  to  live 
in.  We  have  a  house  on  Sandhill,  G.  H.  and  I  living  in  it.  I 
think  it  did  not  cost  as  much  as  yours.  It  is  10  feet  by  12  and 
is  built  of  42  yards  of  drilling.  .  .  . 

I  would  like  to  write  more,  but  I  am  nearly  done  with  my 
sheet  of  paper.  .  .  .  No  more  but  my  best  respects  to  you  all. 
.  .  .  We  have  no  regular  mails  here.  I  don’t  know,  when  this  letter 
will  go  out.  Write  again  soon. 

E.  S.2 

The  Gospel-Visiter ,  like  many  periodicals  of  an  earlier 
day,  often  published  only  the  initials  of  its  correspondents; 
so  we  do  not  know  the  names  of  these  early  Brethren  gold 
seekers.  One  whose  name  has  come  down  to  us  was  Sam¬ 
uel  Fager  who  came  by  ox  team  with  a  company  of  emi¬ 
grants  making  the  journey  to  San  Francisco  in  1852.2  3  After 
several  years  he  returned  to  the  East  by  the  Panama  route. 
There  were  doubtless  others.  However,  not  the  profits  to 
be  derived  from  mining  but  from  farming  were  more  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  westward  emigration  of  the  Brethren, 
and  after  a  few  had  settled  on  the  coast,  the  ties  of  kinship 


2.  Ibid.,  May,  1853,  pp.  270-272. 

3.  C.  D.  Fager,  Chico,  California,  personal  interview,  October  11,  1936. 
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and  the  strong  desire  of  Brethren  for  the  association  of 
their  fellow  Brethren  brought  many  more  to  the  West. 

The  sense  of  social  solidarity  has  always  been  very 
noticeable  among  the  Brethren.  Originally,  the  feeling  was 
doubtless  developed  by  the  differences  in  language,  cus¬ 
toms,  dress,  and  religious  ideas  which  separated  them  from 
their  neighbors.  The  very  consciousness  of  unlikeness  to 
other  religious  and  social  groups  seemed  but  to  deepen  the 
ties  that  bound  them  together.4  One  can  easily  understand 
why  members  who  married  outside  of  the  church  and 
found  themselves  thousands  of  miles  away  from  home,  or 
a  family  who  had  left  the  home  community  for  economic 
reasons  might  have  periods  of  great  loneliness  and  long 
desperately  for  the  fellowship  of  their  own  kind.  One  of 
the  early  records  we  have  of  the  interest  of  the  Brethren 
in  California  grows  out  of  a  situation  similar  to  this.  In 
February  of  1856,  possibly  before  there  was  a  single  Breth¬ 
ren  church  on  the  Pacific  coast,5  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Alfred  Thompson,  who  had  married  a  wife  from  the  Breth¬ 
ren,  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  Gospel-Visiter  which 
published  it  in  the  July  issue: 

Pajaro  Valley,  [Calif.] 

February  24th  1856. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Gospel  Visitor. 

Dear  brother. — 

.  .  .  my  name  is  Thompson.  I  was  born  and  brought  up  in 
Columbiana  Co.  O.  I  am  not  a  member  of  your  church,  but  was 
a  member  of  the  Disciple’s  church,  and  was  in  good  standing  in 
the  church  while  I  lived  in  Ohio. 

Shortly  after  I  left  Ohio  for  California  in  1850  my  wife  died, 
and  left  me  alone  in  this  benighted  land  to  make  my  way  to  the 
land  of  rest.  I  married  a  widow  lady,  a  member  of  your  church 
by  the  name  of  Nancy  G.  Caudill.  She  was  formerly  from  Ken¬ 
tucky.  She  became  a  member  of  your  church  in  Illinois,  about 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  has  ever  since  remained  a  member 
of  the  church.  She  was  acquainted  with  Daniel  Leedy  of  Iowa, 


4.  Dr.  John  Gillin  in  his  sociological  study  of  the  Brethren  says,  “Conscious¬ 
ness  of  kind  is  more  highly  developed  [among  them]  than  among  any  other 
religious  body  of  which  I  know.”  Gillin,  op.  cit.,  p.  208ff. 

5.  The  date  of  the  founding  of  the  South  Santaam  congregation,  Oregon,  the 
first  Brethren  church,  is  disputed.  See  footnote  10,  p.  20. 
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and  Jacob  Wigle  of  Illinois,  and  Peter  Lutz;  prominent  members 
of  the  church.  She  has  six  brothers  .that  are  members  of  the 
church  by  the  name  of  Peebler.  She  expresses  great  anxiety  to 
hear  some  of  the  Brethren  preach  once  more  if  it  is  possible. 
Herself  and  one  of  her  daughters  are  all  the  members  in  California 
that  we  know  of.  They  are  very  anxious  to  have  a  church  formed 
and  enjoy  the  blessed  privilege  of  meeting  with  the  brethren  to 
worship  God  once  more. 

As  for  myself  I  know  of  nothing  that  would  prevent  me  from 
becoming  a  member  of  your  church.  I  believe  you  take  the 
scriptures  for  your  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  laying  aside  all 
creeds  and  disciplines  and  confessions  of  faith  &c.  that  are  the 
inventions  of  man,  and  take  the  scriptures  for  your  guide  to  the 
land  of  promise.  With  such  a  people  I  can  go  heart  and  hand 
rejoicing  on  my  way.  But  in  this  benighted  land  we  enjoy  none 
of  those  privileges.  If  there  is  any  help  for  us  we  would  receive 
it  thankfully,  besides  doing  all  we  can  ourselves  to  help  on  the 
cause.  If  any  of  your  preachers  should  come  to  California  I  would 
like  to  know  it,  and  learn  where  they  are,  for  I  think  if  we  had  a 
good  preacher  here  there  might  be  some  good  done.  At  any  rate 
they  should  not  go  away  from  here  empty.  I  live  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Pajaro  River  near  the  sea  coast  on  the  Bay  of  Monterey 
between  Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey.  And  by  looking  on  the  map 
of  California  you  will  readily  understand  this  description.  My 
house  is  about  a  mile  from  the  coast.  Adieu.  Yours  Respectfully. 

Alfred  Thompson.6 

After  this  letter  the  editor  of  the  Visiter  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  comment: 

Here  is  a  Macedonian  cry  from  California.  Many  have  gone 
there  for  gold.  Among  these  have  been  some  of  our  brethren. 
Do  any  now  feel  like  responding  to  this  call?  We  should  at  least 
pray  for  them,  and  perhaps  the  Lord  may  open  the  way  for  their 
request  to  be  granted. 

The  reader  will  notice  that  Mr.  Thompson  mentions  the 
fact  that  his  wife  was  a  Peebler,  and  that  she  knew  Daniel 
Leedy  of  Iowa,  and  Jacob  Wigle  of  Illinois.  This  same 
Daniel  Leedy  was  now  in  Oregon  and  only  a  short  time 
before,  in  October  of  1854, 7  had  preached  at  the  first  Breth¬ 
ren  meeting  in  Oregon.  In  the  congregation  sat  Jacob 
Wigle.  One  has  to  remember  that  this  was  in  the  days 
before  transcontinental  railroads,  and  the  Thompsons  were 
probably  unaware  of  these  developments  on  the  coast. 
Possibly  by  the  time  the  Thompsons’  letter  was  published, 


6.  The  Monthly  Gospel-Visiter,  July,  1856,  pp.  175,  176. 

7.  Letter  of  Jacob  Wigle,  ibid.,  February,  1855,  p.  41. 
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July,  1856,  the  first  Brethren  congregation  in  Oregon  was 
organized.8 

Mrs.  Thompson  and  her  daughter  did  not  know  of  any 
other  “members”  in  California,  but  the  evidence  is  fairly 
clear  that  about  this  time  or  shortly  afterwards  there  was 
on  the  way  to  California,  via  Panama,  an  elder  from  Mrs. 
Thompson’s  home  state,  George  Wolfe,  Jr.,  of  Hancock 
County,  Illinois,9  nephew  of  the  well  known  Illinois  pio¬ 
neer.  He  soon  became  the  leader  of  the  Brethren  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  wielded  a  great  influence  for  the  next  twenty- 
five  years.  A  stockily  built  man  he  was,  and,  judging  from 
his  letters,  large-hearted,  sympathetic,  and  tolerant.  As  he 
had  grown  up  in  Illinois  among  the  “Far  Western  Breth¬ 
ren,”  his  religious  views  were  not  regarded  by  the  eastern 
Brethren  as  entirely  orthodox.  In  other  matters,  too,  he 
differed  from  them.  He  was  very  fond  of  music,  especially 
the  violin,  an  instrument  which  was  particularly  tabooed 
by  the  church.  However,  he  did  not  consider  himself 
heretical  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  He  was  very  conscien¬ 
tious  and,  notwithstanding  the  conciliatory  attitude  which 
he  showed  in  handling  most  church  problems,  he  adhered 
tenaciously  to  certain  principles  which  he  regarded  as  im¬ 
portant.  His  virtues  as  well  as  his  faults  are  shown  in  his 
letters,  of  which  he  wrote  a  great  many  to  the  periodicals 
of  the  church.  At  one  time  he  was  a  contributing  editor 
to  the  Gospel  Trumpet. 

The  Wolfe  family  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on  the  16th 
of  December,  1856. 10  From  there  they  went  to  Watson¬ 
ville,  Pajaro  Valley,  near  the  Bay  of  Monterey,  by  stage¬ 
coach.  Though  doubtless  they  had  already  had  many  ex¬ 
periences  on  the  sea  voyage  which  tested  their  valor,  yet 
their  hearts  quavered  as  they  first  came  in  contact  with 

8.  Supra,  p.  20. 

9.  George  Wolfe  et  al.  in  Gospel  Visitor,  March,  1860,  pp.  94,  95.  See  also  H. 

R.  Holsinger,  History  of  the  Tunkers  (Oakland:  Pacific  Press  Publishing 

Company,  1901),  pp.  752-755. 

10.  George  Wolfe  in  Brethren  at  Work,  October  1,  1877. 
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Californians  on  this  journey.  Years  afterwards  Elder  Wolfe 
described  their  impressions  as  follows: 

This  was  the  first  time  .  .  .  that  we  saw  sights  that  caused  us 
to  reflect.  What  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  early  Chris¬ 
tians  when  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  the  command  of  Jesus,  sent  them 
to  preach  Him  in  distant  lands  to  a  people  fierce  and  savage? 
Our  conclusions  were,  that  the  same  God  that  protected  them, 
would  protect  us  among  a  fierce  rough  looking  people.  At  every 
place  the  driver  would  stop  to  water  their  horses,  several  men, 
to  see  the  newcomers,  would  hang  on  the  stages  for  a  short  dis¬ 
tance,  revolvers  hanging  to  their  sides  and  bowie  knives  in  the 
leg  of  their  boots.11 

On  the  third  day  after  his  landing  Elder  Wolfe  attended 
a  meeting  of  the  Methodist  Church,  South.  He  used  the 
occasion  to  say  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Brethren  or 
Dunkards.  “On  this  announcement,”  he  says,  “a  leader  of 
the  church  arose  and  gave  us  a  hearty  welcome,  by  saying 
he  was  acquainted  with  Dunkards  in  Pa.  and  they  were 
honest  people,  always  give  full  measure  and  good  weight 
in  their  dealings.”  ... 12  He  was  offered  the  use  of  the 
church  house  when  they  were  not  using  it.  “From  that 
time  on,”  he  continues,  “we  tried  to  preach  Christ  Jesus, 
the  Savior  of  sinners — that  He  did  die  for  our  sins,  and 
rose  again  for  our  justification,  that  we  could  not  be  saved 
or  justified,  only  through  Christ.”13 

In  the  Pajaro  Valley  Wolfe  met  two  members  of  the 
Brethren  whom  he  mentions  as  “sister  Caudell  and  sister 
Phillips”  (probably  Nancy  Caudill-Thompson  and  her 
daughter).14  The  Wolfes  themselves  settled  first  at  Wat¬ 
sonville,  then  at  Gilroy.  With  George  Wolfe  were  his  three 
sons:  Joseph,  John  P.,  and  Jacob.  The  latter  was  a  young 
married  man  whose  wife’s  parents  had  disapproved  of  the 
journey  west — a  journey  taking  their  daughter  so  far  away 
from  them.  A  letter  which  he  wrote  in  1857,  by  way  of 

11.  Loc.  cit. 

12.  Loc.  cit. 

13.  Loc.  cit. 

14.  The  Caudills,  he  says,  came  to  California  in  1849  and  first  located  in  Butte 

County.  After  the  death  of  the  father,  the  family  then  moved  to  the 

Pajaro  Valley  where  Wolfe  met  them. 
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reconciliation,  is  interesting  to  us,  not  only  because  it  af¬ 
fords  us  a  glimpse  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  were 
living,  but  because  it  gives  us,  as  well,  a  little  insight  into 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  these  pioneers.  The  letter  is  dated 
Gilroy,  Santa  Clara  County,  California,  November  8,  1857. 

Dear  Mother  and  Father,  it  has  been  some  time  since  I  have 
wrote  to  you,  I  now  imbrace  this  opportunity  ...  it  being  Sun. 
morning  and  set  down  to  convey  to  you  a  few  of  my  thoughts 
and  of  the  things  and  circumstances  that  has  transpired  that  may 
interest  you  all.  I  [k]now  you  want  to  know  how  we  are  doing 
and  all  about  us  in  this  far  off  land.  You  stated  I  did  not  write 
enny  thing  to  you  and  feared  I  harbered  a  bad  feeling  towards 
you.  But  I  am  truly  glad  to  tell  you,  I  have  no  bad  feeling  toward 
you  my  adopted  Mother  and  Father  and  parted  with  you  in  peace 
and  pray  to  the  Lord  the  preserver  of  our  bodies  and  spirits,  that 
so  I  may  live  and  so  I  may  meet  you  all  again  if  not  in  this  life 
in  the  life  to  come.  .  .  . 

I  have  wrote  some  letters  to  you  I  expect  you  never  received 
for  I  never  got  answers  to  them  at  all  and  you  may  never  get 
this.  But  if  you  do  you  must  tell  me  so  I  will  know.  ...  To  this 
date  I  have  not  received  one  cent  of  my  money  back  in  Illinois 
whitch  is  over  $700.00.  ...  I  understand  that  Jacob  Seller  is  on 
the  way  here  and  is  worth  $7,000.00  in  gold.  Well  against  he  gets 
here  with  his  family  and  comes  around  the  horn  ...  he  will  get 
his  eye  teeth  cut  and  his  pile  lightened  considerable. 

But  oh  property  is  nothing  if  he  only  gets  here  with  all  his 
family.  I  feel  sorry  for  the  little  children  they  will  suffer  so  on 
the  ship.  Experience  is  a  hard  school  master. 

.  .  .  My  osage  oranges  look  very  fine  and  I  shall  hedge  in  my 
little  piece  of  ground  and  set  out  400  appel  trees  this  winter.  .  .  . 
The  weather  is  very  fine  here  the  grass  has  commenced  to  spring 
up.  .  .  . 

I  want  a  heart  to  pray 
To  pray  and  never  cease 
Never  to  murmur  at  thy  stay 
Or  wish  my  suff[e]  rings  less. 

I  want  a  true  regard 
A  single,  steady  aim 
Unmov’d  by  threatening  or  reward 
To  thee  and  thy  great  name. 

I  want  with  all  my  heart 
Thy  pleasure  to  fulfill 
To  know  myself  and  what  thou  art 
And  do  thy  holy  will. 

As  poetry  is  more  expressive  than  prose  I  have  wrote  you  a 
few  verses  to  show  you  what  my  wants  and  desires  is  in  this  life. 
When  you  get  this  letter  I  hope  you  will  answer  it.  I  sent  Miss 
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Patty  a  Mex.  piece  of  money  as  a  curiosity.  I  fear  it  went  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  with  the  400  people. 

Give  grandmother  my  best  respects  and  good  wishes,  and  all 
who  inquire  about  Jacob  and  Fanny.  .  .  . 

Goodbye 

Jacob  Wolfe15 

During  the  next  year  the  number  of  Brethren  was  in¬ 
creased  by  baptism  to  twelve,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year 
(1858)  a  church  was  organized,16  the  first  church  of  the 
Brethren  in  California.  The  organization  took  place  at  a 
meeting  held  in  a  grove  on  the  Pajaro  River  near  Monterey. 
Kind  friends  and  neighbors  who  were  anxious  to  see  a 
church  established  in  the  lands  of  “gold,  revolvers,  and 
bowie  knives,”  as  Wolfe  expressed  it,  helped  the  Brethren 
clear  the  ground,  and  arrange  it  for  meeting.  They  also 
generously  shared  in  the  expenses.  At  this  meeting  a 
deacon  was  chosen  and  a  communion  held. 

In  December  of  1859  a  formal  communication  from  the 
new  church  was  addressed  “to  the  Brethren  of  the  Atlantic 
States”  and  published  in  the  Gospel  Visitor.17  In  the  docu¬ 
ment  the  developments  leading  to  the  organization  of  the 
church  were  reviewed,  and  the  membership  at  the  time 
of  writing  given  as  seventeen.  This  included  five  Brethren 
who  had  come  to  California  in  October  by  way  of  the 
plains.  The  letter  concludes: 

Beloved  brethren,  although  we  are  2,000  miles  from  you  .  .  . 
we  still  wish  to  be  remembered  by  you  at  a  throne  of  grace,  and 
be  recognized  by  you  as  a  part  of  the  body. 

...  we  unite  with  our  brethren  in  Oregon  desiring  you  to  send 
us  here  on  the  Pacific  coast,  two  or  more  missionary  brethren 
(for  we  see  in  the  Visitor  the  missionary  question  is  consider¬ 
ably  agitated,  and  we  pray  God  it  will  still  increase,  and  grow 
until  there  is  life  sufficient  to  produce  action,  to  labour  for  a  sea- 


15.  Extracts  from  letter  in  possession  of  his  son,  Milo  Wolfe,  Lathrop,  Cali¬ 
fornia  (now  deceased). 

16.  George  Wolfe,  letter  of  December  15,  1859,  published  in  the  Gospel  Visi¬ 
tor,  March,  1860,  pp.  94,  95.  See  also  letter  of  George  Wolfe  in  Brethren 
at  Work,  October  1,  1877. 

17.  March,  1860,  pp.  94,  95. 
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son  with  us  in  Oregon  and  Cal.  at  our  communion  meetings,  and 
set  in  order  the  things  needed.  Farewell. 

Signed  by  order  of  the  church; 

George  Wolfe  jun. 

D.  T.  Wheelock 
Jacob  Wolfe 
T.  Q.  Caudill 
T.  J.  Caudill 
James  Wood 

This  is  doubtless  the  earliest  communication  from  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  in  California.  In  an  extract  from 
a  private  letter  written  by  Elder  George  Wolfe,18  which 
was  published  in  the  same  issue  of  the  Visitor,  he  says  he 
will  help  to  relieve  the  financial  burden  of  any  who  may 
come  “to  labour  with  us  a  spell”  as  much  as  he  is  able. 
While  he  speaks  favorably  of  the  climate,  location,  etc.,  he 
says  there  are  some  things  that  are  not  so  desirable  about 
the  region;  for  example,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  land  the 
title  of  which  is  in  dispute.  He  also  says  that  some  of  the 
Brethren  may  move  near  Stockton  where  the  five  members 
that  had  crossed  the  plains  the  previous  year  had  settled; 
there  was  government  land  there,  and  land  moderately 
improved  could  be  bought  from  five  dollars  to  twenty  dol¬ 
lars  per  acre.  Eventually,  as  we  shall  see,  George  Wolfe 
and  practically  the  entire  congregation  moved  to  the  Stock- 
ton  area  in  San  Joaquin  County.  The  church  there  was 
known  as  the  “Church  of  California.” 


18.  Ibid.,  p.  95. 


CHAPTER  IV 

The  Controversy  Over  the  Pacific  Mission,  1880-1870 

By  1860  the  church  in  the  East  had  become  quite  inter¬ 
ested  in  these  new  organizations  in  the  Far  West.  A  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  April  number  of  the  Gospel  Visitor  refers 
to  the  request  for  missionaries  from  the  brethren  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Oregon  and  urges  that  something  be  done.1 
Thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  the  writer  thinks  they  would 
have  had  to  refuse  such  a  request,  for  the  brethren  of 
that  day  could  preach  only  in  their  German  mother  tongue; 
moreover,  the  bishops  of  that  day  were  too  advanced  in 
age  to  undertake  such  great  journeys.  Times  have  changed, 
he  adds,  “We  have  now  brethren  and  bishops  too,  and  not 
a  few,  who  are  able  speakers  in  the  English  language,  and 
of  an  age,  when  voyages  by  water  and  by  land  may  not 
be  altogether  too  burdensome.”  As  to  the  problem  of  ex¬ 
penses,  he  believes  that  the  whole  brotherhood  will  have 
to  unite  to  raise  the  money.  In  former  times,  when  mis¬ 
sionary  work  was  done  in  Pennsylvania,  the  brethren  could 
journey  on  foot  and  stay  overnight  at  each  other’s  homes; 
but  now  this  is  impossible. 


1.  p.  109. 
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The  request  of  the  brethren  in  California  and  Oregon 
for  missionaries  came  before  the  Annual  Meeting  of  1860, 
and  it  was  decided  that  a  board  should  be  formed  “for  the 
purpose  of  corresponding  with  brethren,  and  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  if  any  seem  to  be  called  to  the  work,  and  of  judging 
of  their  fitness  for  it,  and  for  making  the  necessary  ar¬ 
rangements.  .  .  .”2  To  obtain  the  necessary  financial  aid, 
the  churches  were  all  asked  to  make  contributions  for  the 
purpose.  James  Quinter  was  appointed  corresponding 
secretary  for  the  board,  and  Daniel  P.  Sayler,  treasurer.  In 
the  July  number  of  the  Gospel  Visitor  of  1860,  Elder 
Quinter  urges  the  churches  to  make  collections  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  funds  to  defray  the  expenses;  he 
thinks  the  brethren  should  start  as  soon  after  harvest  as 
possible,  and  since  the  traveling  expenses  would  remain 
much  the  same  whether  the  brethren  remain  three  months 
or  six,  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  remain  six  months  or 
possibly  a  year  “if  the  Lord  spares  their  lives  and  prospers 
their  mission,  and  a  door  seems  to  be  opened  for  preaching 
the  gospel.”  As  to  the  question  who  shall  go,  he  says: 

This  question  we  should  like  the  Lord  to  answer,  and  we  hope 
he  will,  if  we  lay  it  properly  before  him.  Believing  as  we  do,  that 
there  is  perfect  safety  in  following  the  precedents  that  are  laid 
down  in  the  .  .  .  apostolic  church,  we  would  call  the  attention  of 
our  dear  brethren  to  the  example  of  the  apostolic  church  at  Antioch 
.  .  .  [quotes  Acts  13:2].  Let  us  then,  dear  brethren  and  sisters, 
by  prayer  and  fasting,  seek  the  guidance  of  the  Lord  upon  this 
matter.  .  .  .  Brethren  will  you  think  of  this  matter,  talk  of  it, 
and  pray  over?  That  a  proper  feeling  may  be  awakened  among 
us  and  a  proper  action  prompted,  in  order  that  the  borders  of  our 
Zion  may  be  enlarged,  her  scattered  citizens  strengthened  and 
comforted,  .  .  .3 

The  proposed  California  Mission  is  discussed  in  the 
columns  of  the  Visitor  all  through  the  rest  of  1860  and  1861. 
Every  angle  of  the  question  is  discussed:  who  are  to  go; 
how  they  shall  be  chosen;  how  the  necessary  funds  shall 

2.  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  1909  ed., 
p.  198. 

3.  Gospel  Visitor,  July,  I860,  pp.  221,  222, 
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be  obtained,  etc.,  etc.  The  issue,  however,  which  is  dis¬ 
cussed  the  most  spiritedly  is  the  general  question  whether 
missionary  work  is  as  effective  in  promoting  the  growth 
of  the  church  as  colonization.  The  main  lines  of  argument 
were  clearly  defined  in  the  sixties,  and  the  subject  was 
debated  all  through  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Theoretical  arguments  were  supplemented  by  argu¬ 
ments  based  on  actual  results  in  practice.  The  amount  of 
church  literature  on  the  subject  seems  to  have  reached  a 
peak  in  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  with  the 
preponderance  of  writers  supporting  the  idea  of  coloniza¬ 
tion.  By  that  time  the  method  of  church  expansion  was 
not  regarded  as  a  possible  choice  between  missionary  work 
or  colonization,  but  rather  an  inevitable  matter  of  mis¬ 
sionary  work  by  colonization.  But  this  is  anticipating  our 
story.  We  return  to  one  of  the  earlier  proponents  of  col¬ 
onization,  Felix  Senger,  who  wrote  on  the  California  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  September  number  of  the  Gospel  Visitor,  1860, 
and  very  clearly  expressed  the  views  of  those  who  favored 
colonization: 

...  to  send  out  missionaries  to  Oregon,  California,  or  any  other 
place  where  the  word  has  not  yet  been  preached  in  its  original 
purity,  to  convert  sinners  to  God,  and  organize  churches,  and 
continue  with  them  6  or  12  months,  then  return  home,  will  in  a 
majority  of  instances  be  money  spent  in  vain,  and  labor  lost.  .  .  . 

Hence,  my  plan  to  accomplish  this  great  task,  is  as  follows: 
In  the  first  place  let  all  the  brethren  and  sisters  in  Christ  Jesus, 
be  seriously  engaged  in  prayer  to  God,  that  a  holy  zeal  may  be 
awakened  in  the  hearts  of  the  ministers  of  God;  that  many  of  the 
ministers  may  be  made  willing  to  bid  adieu  to  their  stately  man¬ 
sions,  their  well  improved  farms,  the  home  of  their  childhood, 
where  all  the  pleasant  scenes  of  life  have  made  home  sweet  to 
them,  and  let  them  move  to  those  places  where  they  are  most 
needed,  and  settle  down,  and  preach  the  word.  .  .  .4 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  announce  that  he  is  willing 
to  put  his  hand  to  the  plow  and  do  his  share  in  the  plan 
he  is  introducing.  He  says  he  is  ready  to  go.  This  an¬ 
nouncement,  he  believes,  will  probably  startle  his  friends 


4.  Ibid.,  September,  1860,  pp.  278,  279. 
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and  neighbors  who  doubtless  think  he  has  settled  down  in 
Iowa  for  life;  but  they  may  be  sure  he  has  arrived  at  this 
conclusion  from  no  worldly  inducement  whatsoever.  He 
is  well  satisfied  with  his  Iowa  farm  and  he  is  convinced 
that  to  “  ‘pull  up  stakes’  and  move  2000  miles,  and  meet 
with  all  the  troubles  and  trying  scenes  on  such  a  long 
journey”  would  hardly  better  his  condition  in  life;  but  he 
believes  that  God  who  led  Israel  through  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  wilderness  will  support  him  if  he  goes  in  good  faith. 
He  will  ask  no  assistance  except  help  in  the  selling  of  his 
farm;  it  is  a  very  good  one,  and  he  will  sell  it  at  a  low 
figure.  Now  “fellow  laborers,”  he  concludes,  “who  of  you 
will  be  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  to  leave  your 
native  homes  and  go  with  me  to  California?” 

As  a  matter  of  afterthought,  he  asks  if  there  is  not  a 
minister  who  will  come  and  fill  his  place  in  Iowa;  there 
is  a  large  field  there  and  much  to  do.  Then,  seeing  that 
this  statement  may  lead  to  further  questioning,  he  adds 
that  if  anyone  should  ask  him  “why  then  don’t  you  stay?” 
he  would  reply,  “because  we  are  commanded  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  .  .  .  many  brethren  can  be 
found  that  would  come  as  far  as  Iowa,  but  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  go  to  California  or  Oregon.” 

In  December  of  1860  it  was  announced  that  $252.25  had 
been  collected  for  the  mission,  about  one  fourth  of  the  total 
needed,  but  the  choice  of  the  brethren  who  were  to  go  had 
not  been  made.5  This  delay  greatly  annoyed  some  of  the 
younger  leaders  who  were  impatient  with  the  slow  methods 
used  by  the  committee,  and  the  seeming  negligence  of  the 
churches  in  raising  the  amount  necessary.  They  regarded 
the  ideas  suggested  as  too  vague  and  impractical.  One  of 
them  voiced  his  dissatisfaction  as  follows: 

To  the  editors  of  Gospel  Visitor: 

...  I  take  up  my  pen  to  drop  a  few  thoughts  in  reference  to 
the  California  and  Oregon  mission.  In  the  first  place  I  would 


5.  Ibid.,  December,  1860,  p.  378. 
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say  that  I  am  young,  and  inexperienced  in  a  great  measure,  and 
perhaps  my  elder  brethren  will  regard  me  as  over  officious  in 
what  I  intend  saying.  But  then  I  ask  forbearance  upon  the  ground 
that  I  feel  it  a  matter  of  duty  to  say  something  on  the  subject. 
This  feeling  has  its  origin  in  the  circumstance  that  I  see  so  little 
progress  made  in  getting  the  desired  object  accomplished.  There 
is  evidently  something  wrong  some  place  in  the  management  of 
this  matter,  .  .  .  The  wrong  is  in  the  fact  that  we  love  the  money 
more  than  we  love  to  give  it.  .  .  .  At  this  rate,  we  will  not  get  the 
means  in  ten  years  to  send  the  desired  Missionaries  to  California, 
and  by  that  time  the  few  brethren  who  are  waiting  for  help  may 
be  in  eternity,  and  the  beginning  of  a  church  never  built.  Whereas, 
if  the  Missionaries  were  gone  on  their  mission  now,  in  the  same 
ten  years  there  might  be  a  church  or  churches  built  in  those  places 
who  would  be  able  to  send  another  set  of  missionaries  to  China, 
or  any  place  else.  Brethren,  will  we  awake  and  see  what  may  he 
lost  by  this  negligent  manner  of  doing  business?  .  .  . 

Now  in  reference  to  finding  out  who  is  to  go,  if  we  can  ever 
get  means  to  send  anybody.  I  think  there  has  been  no  plan  pro¬ 
posed  as  yet,  that  will  answer  the  purpose.  You,  Editors,  say  this 
can  only  be  done  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  is  very  true.  But 
why  do  you  not  tell  us  how  this  can  be  done?  You  seem  to  inti¬ 
mate  that  the  churches  can  find  this  out  by  fasting  and  prayer. 
I  think  you  are  certainly  mistaken  in  this  matter,  from  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  national  question,  so  to  speak,  and  no  one  church  can 
act  for  the  rest.6 

The  individual  churches  do  not  know  who  is  qualified  to 
go,  the  writer  continues.  They  should  send  delegates  to  a 
special  council  held  at  Yearly  Meeting  and  there  ascertain 
who  would  and  could  go  on  such  a  mission.  After  they 
have  discovered  that,  they  can  fast  and  pray  and  cast  their 
votes,  and  once  the  choice  is  made,  missionaries  should  be 
sent  without  further  delay. 

Other  plans  were  suggested  by  various  contributors, 
some  elaborate,  some  simple;  but  the  idea  of  sending  mis¬ 
sionaries  (in  the  traditional  sense)  to  Oregon  was  losing 
ground.  The  sentiment  was  growing  that  the  brethren  who 
went  to  Oregon  should  go  there  to  live.  One  letter,  written 
by  Samuel  Harshbarger,  is  interesting  to  us  because  it 
seems  to  have  struck  a  responsive  chord  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Oregon  Brethren  themselves: 

Now  brethren  [he  writes],  if  any  brethren  can  be  found  that 
are  willing  to  go  with  their  families,  and  make  their  home  in 


6.  “P.  J.  B.,”  ibid.,  February,  1861,  pp.  56,  57. 
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Oregon,  or  California,  to  fill  this  mission,  and  the  brethren  here 
know,  or  have  confidence  in  those  brethren,  by  all  means  help 
them,  and  send  them  where  they  are  really  needed,  and  they  will 
keep  the  churches  in  order  if  they  live  there. 

But  to  send  missionaries  to  travel  to  that  part  of  the  world  to 
stay  six  or  nine  months,  and  start  a  few  small  churches  in  that 
country  and  then  leave  them  to  the  mercy  of  the  wolves,  I  think 
would  not  be  advisable.7 

Another  letter  is  of  interest  to  us  because  its  author, 
writing  on  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War,  felt  that  the  possibility 
of  having  the  matter  settled  by  a  representative  Annual 
Meeting  was  slight,  and  that  this  was  unnecessary.  He 
expresses  his  opinion  very  modestly,  saying  that  he  hesi¬ 
tates  to  offer  a  suggestion  concerning  a  problem  which 
wiser  heads  than  his  had  studied,  but  he  wonders  if 

our  brethren  for  upwards  of  one  and  a  half  century,  labored  under 
a  system  so  defective,  that  the  annual  meeting  must  first  lay  a 
plan,  before  our  Savior’s  last,  great  commission  can  be  carried  out 
to  its  full  extent,  in  our  own  country?  Reason  would  seem  to 
say.  No?  And  I  firmly  believe,  the  history  of  the  church  sustains 
her  in  the  assertion.  For  example:  when  brethren  moved  into 
the  territories,  where  there  were  no  preachers,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  they  called  on  the  nearest  elders  they  knew  of,  in  the 
organized  churches  to  come  to  them,  and  set  the  things  in  order 
that  were  lacking:  and  in  this  manner,  “a  little  one  became  a  mul¬ 
titude,”  churches  were  established  and  organized  from  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic,  till  far  beyond  the  great  “father  of  Rivers”:  and 
if  followed  out,  its  spread  will  not  stop  till  it  reaches  the  Pacific. 

So  now  to  the  point.  As  the  brethren  in  those  places  no  doubt 
have  a  knowledge  of  and  are  acquainted  with  some  of  the  or¬ 
dained  elders  in  the  organized  churches;  let  them,  by  letter,  indi¬ 
vidually,  call  on  two,  in  whom  they  have  confidence,  to  come  and 
officiate  for  them,  in  such  things  as  their  wants  may  require,  and 
circumstances  permit.  ...  I  consider  it  their  duty  to  go,  without 
a  special  ordination  by  the  annual  meeting;  .  .  .  The  subject  de¬ 
mands  prompt  action.  Immortal  souls  may  be  at  stake!  and  God 
only  knows,  when  we  shall  again  have  a  yearly  meeting,  with  a 
general  representation.8 

However,  in  spite  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  Annual 
Conference  of  1861  did  assemble,  and  in  the  course  of  its 
business  acted  upon  the  matter  of  the  “Pacific  Mission.” 
It  recommended  that  a  vote  of  the  whole  church  should  be 


7.  Ibid.,  April,  1861,  pp.  125,  126. 

8.  “D.  M.  H.,”  ibid.,  July,  1861  (Letter  dated  May  14),  pp.  209,  210. 
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David  Brower,  Elder  and  Early  Missionary  of  the 
Brethren  in  the  Northwest 


PLATE  IV.  The  Barklows,  Early  Brethren  Pioneers  in  the  Co- 
quille  Valley:  Above,  John  Yager  Barklow;  Elizabeth  Miller 
Barklow,  Wife  of  David  Barklow;  Below,  Samuel  S.  Barklow 

and  Wife 
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taken  to  select  the  candidates,  and  that  the  individual 
churches  should  take  immediate  action  and  report  to  the 

board.9 

By  this  time  the  Oregon  Brethren  themselves  had  de¬ 
cided  to  express  their  opinions.  Daniel  Leedy  wrote  a 
letter,  which  was  published  in  the  Gospel  Visitor  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  saying  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  send 
preachers  as  visitors.10  A  few  months  later  another  letter 
was  published  which  was  signed  by  Benjamin  Hardman, 
Daniel  Leedy,  and  J.  H.  Ritter.  They  explained  in  more 
detail  how  the  matter  looked  to  them,  and  why  it  would 
not  be  advisable  to  send  “missionaries.”  The  letter  follows: 

Dear  Editors: 

As  to  the  Oregon  Mission  we  would  like  to  say  a  little  out  of 
love  to  our  brethren.  They  have  suggested  some  plans  for  this 
mission,  and  they  do  not  meet  our  approbation  entirely.  There  is 
another  plan  the  brethren  could  adopt,  which  we  think  would  be 
better  in  the  end;  .  .  .  [the  plan  of  Samuel  Harshbarger.]  We  seem 
to  think  that  would  suit  our  case  very  well,  and  if  any  brethren 
can  be  found  that  are  willing  to  come  with  their  families  and  make 
their  home  in  Oregon  to  fill  this  important  mission,  and  the  breth¬ 
ren  there  know  or  have  confidence  in  those  brethren, — then  by 
all  means  help  and  send  them  here,  .  .  .  and  then  they  can  and 
will  keep  the  church  in  order,  provided  they  stay  and  live  among 
us. 

If  any  brethren  should  feel  a  willingness  to  move  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  make  it  their  home,  and  should  be  needy,  we  would  find 
ourselves  in  duty  bound  to  help  them. 

To  send  missionaries  to  this  part  of  the  world  to  stay  six  or 
nine  months,  and  start  a  few  small  churches  in  this  country,  and 
then  leave  us  to  the  mercies  of  the  wolves, — we  think  would  not 
be  advisable.  We  fear  there  might  heresies  creep  in  among  us, 
...  As  to  sending  a  German  preacher  here,  would  be  useless, 
unless  he  could  exercise  in  English,  as  the  German  language  is 
used  little  or  none  in  this  country.  .  .  A1 

The  obvious  disadvantage,  thus  pointed  out,  of  sending 
missionaries  merely  to  preach  in  California  or  Oregon  must 
have  been  convincing  to  the  eastern  Brethren,  for  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Pacific  Mission  seems  to  have  been  dropped 


9.  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  1909  ed., 
p.  204. 

10.  p.  285. 

11.  Gospel  Visitor,  November,  1861,  p.  350. 
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for  a  time.  It  reappeared  again  very  briefly  in  1863,  when 
two  items  were  published  regarding  Felix  Senger,  the  Iowa 
brother  who  had  asked  for  assistance  in  the  selling  of  his 
farm  that  he  might  go  to  California  or  Oregon.  It  must 
have  been  a  great  surprise  and  shock  to  readers  of  the 
Visitor  to  find  among  the  obituaries  of  April,  1863,  this 
brief  item: 

Died  in  California,  December  24,  of  typhoid  fever,  br.  Felix 
Senger,  aged  41  years,  5  months  and  16  days.  He  left  Iowa  the 
13th  of  May  and  landed  in  California  the  1st  of  October,  and  took 
sick  the  16th  of  December.12 

The  next  issue  of  the  Visitor  contained  a  letter  which 
Senger  had  written  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death.  In 
it  he  described  his  journey  along  the  Oregon  Trail  from 
Fort  Des  Moines  to  Salt  Lake  City.  He  was  wonderfully 
impressed  with  the  Mormon  settlement: 

This  city  is  as  beautifully  located,  and  as  well  laid  off  as  any 
I  ever  saw,  but  I  cannot  occupy  space  to  speak  of  the  .  .  .  religion 
of  this  people.  One  thing  I  will  mention,  which  is  perhaps  not  an 
article  of  their  religion.  They  are  most  powerfully  confirmed  in 
the  idea,  that  the  war  in  America  will  be  continued  until  the 
Union  will  fall,  and  the  powers  of  the  great  nation  of  America 
will  crumble  to  nothing,  and  not  only  so,  but  all  the  nations  and 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  will  soon  be  at  war  until  they  will  consume 
one  another  down,  so  that  in  three  years  time,  their  church  will 
reign  predominant  over  the  whole  universe  and  bring  into  sub¬ 
jection  all  the  nations  and  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  And  all  the 
saints  of  God  will  hasten  to  the  great  Salt  Lake  City  for  protec¬ 
tion,  and  Brigham  Young  will  be  the  head  of  this  great  ruling 
power.13 

Senger  had  left  Salt  Lake  on  the  14th  of  August,  he  said, 
and  completed  the  trip  by  the  1st  of  October: 

The  journey  was  tedious  and  long,  but  we  met  with  no  Indian 
troubles,  no  bad  luck  except  the  sickening  of  some  of  my  stock 
which  I  was  obliged  to  trade  off  at  some  loss.  Some  of  the  family 
were  sick  with  the  dysentery  and  mountain  fever,  but  not  seri¬ 
ous.  .  .  . 

The  Sengers  settled  eleven  miles  south  of  Stockton  near 
the  San  Joaquin  River.  Here  they  met  the  Wolfes  and 


12.  Ibid.,  April,  1863,  p.  128. 

13.  Ibid.,  May,  1863,  pp.  154-156. 
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other  Brethren  who  had  recently  moved  to  the  valley,  and 
on  the  twelfth  of  October  they  all  had  communion  together, 
which  event  Senger  describes  as  follows: 

A  number  of  persons  attended  this  meeting  who  knew  nothing 
of  this  people  but  the  name  of  Tunkers,14  and  that  they  observed 
a  few  outward  ceremonies  as  the  grounds  of  their  religion.  .  .  . 
I  feel  confident  that  the  foundation  of  a  good  work  was  laid  at 
this  meeting,  inasmuch  as  calls  are  since  made  from  different 
sources  to  come  and  preach  the  word.  .  .  . 

Next  week  I  have  promised,  by  earnest  solicitation,  to  go  80 
to  100  miles  from  home  to  spend  a  week  with  the  seekers  of  truth, 
which  is  not  convenient  for  me  at  present. 

The  letter  was  closed  with  an  appeal  for  the  Brethren  to 
come  to  help.  Following  the  letter  an  editorial  note  is 
appended  saying  that  Brother  Senger  has  already  been 
called  from  the  scene  of  action. 

This  episode,  as  we  have  noticed,  occurred  in  1862  dur¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War.  That  Felix  Senger’s  last  appeal  did  not 
meet  with  immediate  response  from  the  eastern  Brethren 
is  not  strange.  The  Civil  War  doubtless  diverted  their 
attention  from  aiding  the  Brethren  on  the  Pacific  coast  to 
problems  nearer  at  hand.  The  Brethren  of  Virginia  and 
Tennessee  were  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  war  and 
were  greatly  in  need  of  assistance.  This  fact  was  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  1865,  and  it 
directed  that  D.  P.  Sayler  should  receive  relief  contribu¬ 
tions  and  also  “appropriate  the  funds  now  in  his  hands, 
collected  for  the  Oregon  mission,  to  the  same  purpose.”15 
The  sum  of  $263.80  was  turned  over  to  the  new  fund;16  so 
it  seemed  likely  that  the  matter  of  the  Pacific  mission  had 
come  to  an  end,  unless  some  enterprising  elder  of  the 
Brethren,  on  his  own  responsibility,  undertook  to  go  to 
the  Pacific  coast. 

14.  The  Brethren  were  popularly  known  as  “Tunkers,”  “Dunkers,”  or  “Dun- 
kards”  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  This  word  was  derived  from  the 
Old  German  verb  tunken,  to  dip,  and  was  given  them  because  of  their 
form  of  baptism — immersion. 

15.  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  1909  ed., 

p.  245. 

16.  Gospel  Visitor,  September,  1865,  p.  287. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  many  years  were  to  elapse  be¬ 
fore  an  elder  was  to  make  his  home  in  Oregon,  but  before 
this  event  took  place  some  of  the  older  pioneers  were  to 
pass  away  without  seeing  their  hopes  fulfilled.  In  February 
of  1864  Benjamin  Hardman  died.17  The  same  issue  of  the 
Visitor  which  carried  his  obituary  carried  another  pathetic 
notice,  “Died  on  the  road  to  Oregon  in  Nevada  Territory, 
July  22,  1863,  our  old  sister  Catherine  Zell.”  The  hardships 
of  the  long  journey  to  Oregon  were  likely  to  prove  too 
great  a  strain  for  feeble  bodies,  however  staunch  their 
spirits,  and  there  is  slight  wonder  that  few  of  the  older 
folk  cared  to  run  the  risk  of  such  a  journey.  However, 
the  problems  of  the  Oregon  Brethren  did  not  abate.  More¬ 
over,  the  difficulty  of  securing  an  elder  to  assist  in  preach¬ 
ing  the  doctrines  of  the  Brethren  in  this  far  away  land  was 
not  their  only  problem.  The  major  difficulty  seemed  to 
be  that  of  healing  a  schism  which  had  already  developed 
there  as  a  result  of  theological  differences.18  At  a  council 
meeting  held  in  1866  at  the  home  of  Daniel  Leedy,  the 
Oregon  Brethren  had  decided  that  the  condition  of  their 
church  was  critical,  that  the  difficulties  were  of  such  a 
character  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  prosper  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  an  elder,  and  that  the  matter  should  be  laid, 
once  more,  before  the  brotherhood.  This  appeal  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Christian  Family  Companion,  on  March  5, 
1867.19  However,  inasmuch  as  they  could  not  expect  help 
soon  from  the  East,  they  also  asked  for  assistance  nearer 
home  from  the  brethren  in  California.  In  response  to  this 
call,  George  Wolfe  and  Henry  Haines  of  the  “Church  of 
California”  made  a  seven  day  trip  by  sea  to  visit  them. 
They  found  the  brethren  in  a  gloomy  condition,  they  said, 
but  after  visiting  with  them  from  house  to  house,  and 
preaching  some,  they  succeeded  in  developing  among  them 


17.  Ibid.,  June,  1864,  p.  190. 

18.  Supra,  p.  19. 

19.  p.  87. 
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a  desire  for  union.  A  meeting  was  then  called  at  the  house 
of  Philip  Baltimore.  Once  more  they  agreed  to  drop  all 
difficulties  and  for  the  future  to  “labor  together  for  more 
holy  purposes.”  They  also  requested  Wolfe  and  Haines 
to  draw  up  the  basis  of  settlement  in  writing  as  a  guide 
for  future  conduct.  .  .  .20  This  they  did,  and  the  document 
was  signed  by  the  twenty-five  Oregon  Brethren.  It  is  a 
most  interesting  set  of  articles,  revealing  to  us  perhaps 
more  than  anything  else  the  abilities  and  kindly  Christian 
spirit  of  Elder  George  Wolfe.  The  document  follows: 


We  the  brethren  of  Oregon,  being  assembled  at  the  house  of 
brother  Philip  Baltimore,  agree: 

1st.  In  order  that  we  may  have  a  union,  and  practice  love  and 
affection  one  toward  another,  to  lay  aside  all  hardness,  past  acts 
and  feelings,  forgiving  one  another  and  asking  forgiveness  of  all. 

2nd.  We  promise  to  strive  in  the  future  to  cultivate  brotherly 
love  and  peace. 

3rd.  We  agree  to  lay  aside  strivings  and  disputings  (as  we 
have  heretofore  done),  about  the  Restitution,  the  Devil,  the  Judg¬ 
ment,  the  Resurrection,  and  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

4th.  We  agree  that  we  will  not  provoke  one  another  on  those 
subjects. 

5th.  And  whoever  oversteps  these  agreements,  we  will  admon¬ 
ish  and  deal  with  them  according  to  the  Master’s  directions  in  the 
18th  chapter  of  Matthew. 

6th  and  lastly.  We  agree  to  be  subject  to  the  decisions  of  the 
Brethren  in  Yearly  Meeting.  .  .  . 


J.  Hardman 
Anna  Hardman 
J.  H.  Ritter 
Rachael  Ritter 
B.  Hardman 
M.  Hardman 
A.  J.  Wigle 
Mary  M.  Wigle 
J.  W.  Hardman 


H.  Spurlock 
S.  R.  Peebler 
Cath.  Barnard 
Peter  Zell 
Philip  Baltimore 
Mary  Baltimore 
Daniel  Leedy 
Mary  Leedy 


David  Peebler 
Susan  Peebler 
Jacob  Wigle 
Nancy  Wigle 
Solomon  Ritter 
Elizabeth  Ritter 
Sam.  Hardman 
Mary  Hardman21 


Although  conditions  improved  for  a  time,  it  is  unfortunate 
that,  after  this  fine  attempt  to  lay  aside,  once  and  for  all, 
the  theological  controversies  that  had  so  long  weakened 


20.  Christian  Family  Companion,  July  16,  1867,  p.  237. 

21.  Ibid.,  p.  238. 
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and  divided  them,  subsequent  generations  failed  to  profit 
from  their  experience. 

After  the  dispute  was  settled,  Elder  Wolfe  and  Henry 
Haines  then  reinforced  the  call  of  the  Oregon  Brethren  for 
a  bishop  or  elder  to  take  up  residence  there: 

The  call  has  come  from  Oregon  for  help  [he  wrote  to  the 
Christian  Family  Companion ],  ...  as  earnest,  as  any  that  have 
reached  the  ears  of  the  church.  .  .  . 

It  has  been  made  in  good  faith. 

The  prosperity  of  the  church  in  Oregon  depends  much  on  the 
action  of  the  church  in  sending  them  help.  If  there  was  one  good 
housekeeper  there,  the  church  would  prosper  and  many  would 
flock  to  the  ensign,  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Go  to  Oregon;  come  to  California,  for  the  time  given  us 
here  to  labor  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  will  soon  have  passed 
away.22 

However,  there  were  other  factors  which  also  affected 
the  question  of  the  growth  of  the  church  on  the  coast. 
Some  of  the  newcomers  were  dissatisfied  with  the  land 
in  Oregon  and  broadcast  their  opinions  in  the  church 
papers.  For  example,  Edward  Keeler  wrote  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Family  Companion  that  he  had  found  nothing  promis¬ 
ing  in  Oregon  and  had  decided  to  locate  in  California: 

In  regard  to  climate,  in  Oregon,  it  rains  at  least  six  months  in 
the  year,  and  the  roads  are  impassable  with  a  team  to  go  or  come; 
the  farmers  are  mud-bound,  and  can  do  but  little  during  the  win¬ 
ter  or  rainy  season.  .  .  . 

2d.  The  soil  will  do,  although  it  is  not  like  the  States. 

3dly.  As  to  society,  you  can  find  enough  of  good  people  that 
are  well-disposed  in  any  civilized  country,  so  that  you  can  have 
good  society,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  settled  with  people  from  the 
States,  generally,  but  there  are  a  great  many  unmarried  men  out 
in  Oregon,  which  make  poor  settlements  for  schools.  There  is  a 
small  church  organized  there  of  the  Brethren,  but  they  have  no 
minister.  [This  was  incorrect,  as  Daniel  Leedy  was  still  minister¬ 
ing  to  the  Brethren.] 

4thly.  The  markets  in  Oregon  are  deplorable  indeed,  for  such 
a  rich  country  of  land,  that  produces  such  a  bountiful  supply  of 
every  thing  that  man  can  want,  almost.  And  I  do  not  see  any 
help  for  them,  until  there  is  a  railroad  from  the  States,  or  San 
Francisco,  for  there  is  all  the  market  Oregon  has,  and  produce 
must  be  shipped  to  this  State  or  China  and  the  Sandwich  Is¬ 
lands.  .  .  . 


22.  Ibid. 
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5thly.  Will  Oregon  make  a  rich  or  agricultural  country  or  not? 

.  .  .  I  think,  for  a  great  many  years,  it  will  be  an  out-of-the-way 
place,  until  there  is  a  railroad,  so  as  to  give  them  a  market  for 
their  produce,  &c.23 

The  last  two  criticisms  touched  vulnerable  points,  and 
may  have  made  some  Brethren  pause  who  were  thinking 
of  going  to  Oregon.  From  Oregon  Keeler  went  to  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Although  he  was  critical,  California  impressed  him 
more  favorably,  especially  in  the  matter  of  climate  and 
markets: 

In  the  first  place,  California  has  all  kinds  of  climate  that  a 
man  can  wish  for  most,  so  that  I  need  not  say  much  about  that; 
but  I  will  say  this  much,  that  the  good  things  are  not  all  together, 
and  the  emigrant,  when  he  comes  to  California,  is  sadly  disap¬ 
pointed,  for  he  expects  to  find  good  land,  good  fruit,  good  water, 
good  climate,  good  crops,  good  vegetables — in  fact,  he  expects  to 
find  them  all  together;  but  he  is  sadly  disappointed.24 

As  to  markets,  he  thought  San  Francisco  quite  as  good 
a  market  as  New  York.  Moreover  conditions  were  im¬ 
proving  with  the  transcontinental  railroad  under  construc¬ 
tion.  Already  the  railroad  was  in  running  order  .  .  .  and 
more  roads  were  in  contemplation  or  building  all  over  the 
state.  “Soon,”  he  says,  “the  Iron  horse  will  be  heard  in 
every  valley  this  side  of  the  mountains.” 

The  completion  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  in  1869 
greatly  facilitated  the  migration  of  the  Brethren  to  the 
coast.  Even  the  little  Brethren  nucleus  in  Oregon  was  to 
share  some  in  these  benefits,  for  emigrants  could  go  by 
rail  to  San  Francisco,  then  take  the  boat  to  Portland,  and 
soon  be  with  the  brethren  in  the  Willamette  Valley.  The 
railroad  also  made  possible  more  direct  communication 
between  the  western  brethren  and  the  main  body  of  the 
church.  In  1870  when  a  petition  for  a  committee  to  go  to 
California  and  Oregon  “to  organize  churches,  and  to  set 
things  in  order”  came  before  the  Annual  Meeting,  it  was 
considered  favorably.25  Jacob  Miller  and  D.  Sturgis  were 


23.  Gospel  Visitor,  September,  1867,  pp.  284-6. 

24.  Ibid. 

25.  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meetings,  1909  ed..  pp.  284,  285. 
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appointed  on  the  committee,  the  first  official  mission  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  it  was  decided  to  defray  their  expenses 
estimated  to  be  about  three  hundred  dollars. 

The  members  of  the  committee  started  on  their  mission 
in  the  early  part  of  October,  going  first  to  Oregon  via  San 
Francisco  where  they  visited  the  brethren  in  the  Willa¬ 
mette  Valley,  and  from  there  to  California  by  stage,  visit¬ 
ing  the  brethren  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  In  both  places 
they  called  the  members  together  and  tried  to  promote 
union  and  Christian  fellowship.  By  the  middle  of  Decem¬ 
ber  they  believed  the  object  of  their  mission  had  been 
attained,  and  they  returned  home.  Reports  of  the  work 
were  sent  to  the  Christian  Family  Companion.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  notice  that  they  had  come  to  a  conclusion 
exactly  opposite  to  that  of  Edward  Keeler  with  reference 
to  the  possibilities  in  the  two  coast  states.  While  they 
found  the  brethren  in  California  in  “comfortable  circum¬ 
stances”  and  thought  that  “industrious,  prudent  brethren, 
could  do  well  there  in  accumulating  property,”  yet  they 
gave  their  preference  to  Oregon,  not  only  because  the 
brethren  there  were  more  in  need  of  ministers,  but  because 
they  thought  agricultural  pursuits  there  were  “more  uni¬ 
formly  remunerative  to  the  laborer.”  ...  In  summing  up 
the  work  done,  they  concluded  that 

.  .  .  The  mission  to  California  and  Oregon,  through  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  God,  has  been  a  success  so  far  as  we  know,  and  it  is  our 
prayer,  and  we  ask  all  the  brethren  to  unite  with  us  in  this  prayer 
to  God,  that  his  blessing  may  forever  rest  with  them,  and  that  all 
may  feel  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  souls,  praying  the  Lord  of 
the  harvest  to  send  forth  more  laborers  into  the  vineyard,  that 
His  sheep  may  be  fed.26 

This  favorable  opinion  of  the  results  of  the  first  official 
mission  sent  by  the  church  to  the  Pacific  coast  was  not 
shared  by  all  the  brethren.  From  time  to  time  letters  ap¬ 
peared  both  from  California  and  Oregon  expressing  disap- 


26.  Christian  Family  Companion,  January  9,  1871,  p.  22. 
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pointment  that  the  committee  had  not  remained  longer.27 
Also  the  expenses  of  the  committee  were  $613.05,  more 
than  twice  the  estimated  cost.  The  amount  in  the  hands 
of  the  receiver  was  only  $406.75,  of  which  $106.25  had  come 
from  Oregon  and  California.28  Some  felt  that  the  results 
were  not  commensurate  with  the  expenses.  The  leaders 
of  the  Church  of  California,  George  Wolfe,  particularly, 
were  dissatisfied  because  they  believed  that  the  committee 
had  been  sent  to  them  not  so  much  for  missionary  purposes 
as  to  bring  them  into  conformity  with  the  prevailing  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  brotherhood  in  those  matters  in  which  the  Far 
Western  Brethren  differed  from  the  main  body.29  This 
brought  forth  a  spirited  protest  quite  different  from  the 
conciliatory  attitude  generally  taken  by  Elder  Wolfe.  This 
was  embodied  in  a  letter  sent  to  the  Gospel  Visitor  telling 
of  the  visit  of  Sturgis  and  Miller: 

They  both  spoke  at  considerable  length  telling  us  they  were 
sent  by  the  Brethren  of  the  East,  to  see  how  you  do,  and  to  get  an 
expression  of  union;  and  that  we  would  agree  to  be  subject  to  the 
decision  of  A.  M.  .  .  .  However  when  they  were  drawn  out,  it  was 
found  that  feet-washing  was  the  great  trouble,  and  hence  the  de¬ 
sire  of  the  brethren,  Elds.  Miller  and  Sturgis  to  get  us  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  Minutes  of  A.  M.  which,  had  we  done,  would  have  been 
bartering  away  our  rights  in  the  Gospel,  and  that  obtained  in  the 
brotherhood  in  A.  M.  in  1856.  .  .  . 

When  the  evening  drew  on  we  adjourned  until  after  public 
preaching;  then  the  church  assembled  again  in  council,  and  the 
discussion  continued  till  near  midnight,  when  the  voice  of  the 
church  was  taken,  and  in  that  vote  we  reserved  the  right  t©  reject 
everything  that  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  law  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  right  to  practice  the  single  mode  of  feet-washing 
as  we  have  done  heretofore;  and  thus  the  labor  of  the  brethren 
closed  in  California,  and  they  returned  to  their  homes.  .  .  . 

Finally,  brethren,  we  feel  reluctant  to  express  our  regret  that 
so  much  time,  talent  and  money  are  wasted  in  disputing  over 
questions  of  this  kind.  We  have  for  years  entreated  and  invited 
co-laborers  to  this  coast  to  help  us  in  the  good  cause;  and  when 
we  heard  that  bros.  Miller  and  Sturgis  were  coming  to  our  assist- 


27.  G.  K.  Kistler,  Elk  City,  Oregon,  in  Christian  Family  Companion,  January 
17,  1871,  p.  45,  also  H.  C.  Cory,  Etna  Mills,  California,  in  Gospel  Visitor, 
March,  1871,  p.  93. 

28.  Christian  Wenger  (treasurer  of  the  fund)  in  Gospel  Visitor ,  February, 
1871,  p.  63. 

29.  Infra,  p.  81. 
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ance  we  were  made  to  rejoice,  but  were  disappointed  on  learn¬ 
ing  they  would  stay  so  short  a  time,  and  not  visit  half  the  places 
where  there  are  scattered  brethren,  and  that  some  of  our  brethren 
in  the  East  differ  so  much  from  us  in  judging  what  our  needs 
and  wants  are  in  California.30 

There  were  others,  also,  who  were  dissatisfied.  One 
brother  in  a  letter  to  the  Christian  Family  Companion 
questioned  whether  the  mission  was  a  success.  The  com¬ 
mittee  were  to  preach  the  Gospel,  organize  churches,  and 
appoint  brethren  to  take  care  of  and  feed  the  flock.  He 
observed  that  there  was  no  election  of  a  minister  in  Oregon, 
and  no  communion  held  while  there.  In  fact  he  believed 
two  more  brethren  should  be  sent  to  complete  what  these 
brethren  had  begun.31  And  so  the  question  of  the  “Pacific 
Mission”  was  prolonged.  Again  ministers  and  elders  in¬ 
dividually  considered  the  question  of  emigrating  westward. 
There  were  still  great  difficulties  in  the  way,  for  although 
the  physical  hardships  had  been  largely  eliminated  by  the 
completion  of  the  railroad,  the  question  of  expense  re¬ 
mained.  Some  were  willing  to  go,  but  felt  they  could  not 
on  their  own  resources. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  cases  of  a  would-be-mis¬ 
sionary  to  the  coast  was  that  of  “J.  B.  A.”  who  proposed 
to  take  up  permanent  residence  there,  providing  the  breth¬ 
ren  would  assist  him  with  means  for  taking  himself  and 
his  family.32  In  a  letter  to  the  Christian  Family  Com¬ 
panion  in  1871,  which  was  published  in  the  issue  of  August 
8th,  he  says  that  he  has  written  to  the  brethren  in  Oregon 
regarding  this  matter,  but  has  received  no  reply.  The 
Yearly  Meeting  also  failed  to  take  his  case  into  considera¬ 
tion: 

I  made  all  the  preparations  to  see  the  Brethren  in  Oregon  and 
preach  for  them  this  Fall;  but  God’s  ways  are  past  finding  out, 
and  his  judgments  unsearchable.  As  my  health  will  not  permit 
me  to  go  to  the  coast  this  Fall,  I  hope  and  trust  to  kind  Providence, 
I  shall  be  able  again  Spring.  I  am  bound  to  leave  Egypt  [Illinois] 


30.  Gospel  Visitor,  May,  1871,  p.  158. 

31.  David  Frantz  in  Christian  Family  Companion,  May  16,  1871,  p.  324, 

32.  G.  H.  Kistler,  ibid.,  July  25,  1871,  p.  482. 
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if  all  goes  well,  and  I  want  to  go  where  I  can  do  the  most  good. 
I  do  not  care  where  I  settle,  in  California  or  Oregon,  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  the  Brethren  in  both  places  in  regard  to  the  health.33 

A  few  weeks  after  this  letter  was  published,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Family  Companion  published  another  letter  from  one 
of  its  contributors,  C.  G.  Lint  of  Pennsylvania,  questioning 
the  motives  of  this  missionary  and  pointing  out  flaws  in 
his  reasoning.  Although  the  construction  of  the  conversa¬ 
tion  is  not  any  too  clear,  the  intent  and  meaning  is  clear 
enough,  and  his  criticism  penetrating  enough  to  possess 
some  value  to  those  v/ho  could  examine  it  objectively. 

Let  us  look  into  this  system  [he  says]. — What  has  emigration 
for  its  object?  is  it  spreading  the  gospel?  I  fear  not.  I  have 
conversed  with  these  migrated  missionaries.  “This  must  have 
been  quite  a  cross  at  first,  to  leave  your  brethren  and  sisters  all 
back  and  come  out  here  into  the  wilds.” 

“Yes,  it  was,  but  down  east  the  price  of  land  is  high  and  my 
family  large;  there  I  could  not  possibly  have  helped  my  children 
to  any  land;  here  it  was  cheap,  and  by  selling  my  land  in  the 
east  at  a  very  high  figure  I  could  by  [buy]  a  section  for  each  of 
my  children,  and  besides,  help  in  setting  up  the  standard  of  the 
church  of  the  Brethren,  whose  motto  is  “good  will  to  all  men.” 

This  is  the  moving  cause  in  most  of  the  cases.  Well  but  how 
is  it  that  they  prosper  so  well  in  religion  or  in  setting  up  churches? 
Let  us  look  at  this  a  little.  You  go  to  these  newly  settled  coun¬ 
tries  and  localities  where  the  Brethren  have  built  up  churches, 
and  examine  into  the  material  with  which  those  churches  are 
composed,  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  you  will  find  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  membership  composing  the  churches,  were  members 
before  they  came  there;  and  a  great  portion  that  are  there  brought 
out  are  brethren’s  children,  or  some  connections.  This  is  not  what 
I  call  evangelizing  the  world. 

Again,  you  read  the  letters  that  are  published,  and  see  if  not 
in  nearly  all  the  calls  we  get  the  country,  with  all  its  advantages, 
its  beauty,  &c,  are  the  leading  topics.  And  I  am  very  forcibly  im¬ 
pressed  that  were  it  not  for  some  of  the  causes  above  stated,  there 
would  not  be  so  many  churches  in  our  western  states. 

“But  we  find  that,  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  and  up  to  this 
time,  the  Gospel  was  spread  by  emigration.”  The  emigration  of 
the  apostles  was  caused  through  severe  persecutions.34 

While  the  economic  motive,  as  the  brother  implied,  was 
certainly  not  the  only  motive  driving  the  Brethren  west¬ 
ward,  it  was  playing  an  important  part;  and  it  could  not  be 


33.  Ibid.,  August  8,  1871,  p.  514. 

34.  C.  G.  Lint,  Dale  Cy.,  Pa.,  ibid.,  August  29,  1871,  p.  555. 
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denied  that  there  was  also  truth  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
criticism  that  the  new  churches  planted  in  the  West  were 
largely  the  result  of  Brethren  colonization  rather  than 
evangelization.  The  Brethren  might  well  think  of  the  im¬ 
plication  that  the  church  was  not  necessarily  growing  when 
the  Brethren  were  moving  about.  Many  years  were  to  pass 
before  the  leaders  of  the  Brethren  were  to  recognize  the 
truth  of  this  criticism,  and  to  seek  to  change  the  emphasis 
from  emigration  and  the  formation  of  new  church  organiza¬ 
tions  to  actual  missionary  work  and  the  deepening  of  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  community. 

Lint’s  letter,  however,  did  not  quench  the  enthusiasm 
of  “J.  B.  A.”  In  September  another  of  his  letters  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Christian  Family  Companion ,  saying: 

I  here  mention  that  I  would  not  have  called  for  aid  to  take  me 
and  my  family  to  Oregon,  but  I  had  not  means  enough  within 
myself:  If  I  had,  I  would  not  have  made  the  call  for  help.  But 
I  am  willing  to  sacrifice  half  of  my  small  means  for  the  love  of 
my  brethren  in  Oregon.  Some  brethren  think  it  will  take  over 
a  thousand  dollars  to  take  me  and  my  family  to  Oregon;  But  if 
I  had  half  that  I  would  get  there.  I  do  not  ask  anything  against 
your  will;  but  if  you  send  me  and  my  family  there,  I  will  stay 
and  do  the  best  I  can:  I  will  go  in  the  order  of  the  Brethren,  and 
observe  the  commands  as  Christ  has  given  them  to  all  his  saints 
to  keep.35 

This  appeal  was  reinforced  by  a  letter  to  the  Gospel 
Visitor  the  same  month  from  Hannah  Knouff  who  had 
received  a  letter  from  “J.  B.  A.”  and  added  that  he  was  just 
recovering  from  a  hard  spell  of  sickness,  and  that  he  wrote 
that  he  had  only  $15.00  towards  bearing  his  expenses.36 

These  letters  must  not  have  been  very  effective,  for  in 
July  of  the  next  year  “J.  B.  A.”  wrote  another  letter  saying 
that  he  has  heard  that  some  of  the  brethren  are  reluctant 
to  send  him  to  Oregon  since  he  is  little  known  in  his  own 
district.  They  are  afraid,  he  says,  that  “instead  of  en¬ 
larging  Zion’s  borders,  he  might  enlarge  Zion’s  troubles.” 


35.  Ibid.,  September  5,  1871,  p.  577. 

36.  Gospel  Visitor,  September,  1871,  p.  283. 
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He  gives  some  references  and  makes  another  appeal  for 
funds,  saying  that  he  will  need  all  he  can  get,  for  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  travel  when  he  gets  there.37 

A  year  later  he  is  still  in  Illinois: 

Times  are  very  dull  in  this  part  [he  writes],  and  the  church 
will  not  give  me  up.  ...  I  would  like  to  be  with  the  brethren 
in  California,  but  I  am  a  poor  man,  with  but  small  means,  so  that 
I  am  unable  to  move;  and  besides,  the  church  could  not  get  along 
without  me  at  present,  with  the  opposition  it  has  to  contend  with. 
I  have  many  calls  to  preach  that  I  cannot  fulfill.38  .  .  . 

With  that  letter  the  “J.  B.  A.”  case  drops  beneath  the 
horizon.  In  the  meantime,  while  he  had  been  struggling 
so  hard  to  gain  assistance  in  going  to  Oregon,  another 
minister,  an  elder  in  fact,  had  reached  Oregon  going  on  his 
own  resources  and  was  now  busily  engaged  in  doing  mis¬ 
sion  work.  He  was  David  Brower  from  Iowa,  for  many 
years  an  outstanding  leader  of  the  Brethren  in  the  North¬ 
west.  Since  his  work  was  so  significant,  we  will  reserve 
for  another  chapter  the  story  of  his  labors  and  the  new 
developments  in  Oregon. 


37.  Christian  Family  Companion,  July  23,  1872,  p.  459. 

38.  Gospel  Trumpet,  September,  1873,  p.  69. 
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David  Brower  and  the  Early  Growth  of  the  Brethren  in  the 

Northwest,  1871-1889 

The  little  handful  of  Brethren  in  Oregon  was  greatly 
stimulated  in  the  seventies  and  eighties  by  an  infusion  of 
new  blood  from  the  East,  which  resulted  not  only  in  the 
strengthening  of  the  Brethren  nucleus  in  the  Willamette 
Valley,  but  in  the  planting  of  new  churches  in  other  parts 
of  Oregon.  Missionary  work  was  even  carried  on  in  the 
Klickitat  Valley  of  Washington,  and  Palouse  Valley,  Idaho. 
While  a  number  of  hardy  pioneers  participated  in  this 
movement,  none  was  so  well  known  as  David  Brower. 

Fortunately  he  kept  a  diary,  and  in  it  were  entered  not 
only  matters  of  personal  moment,  but  many  items  relating 
to  the  Brethren  with  whom  he  was  associated.  The  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  eldership  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
make  many  journeys  to  neighboring  churches,  and  mis¬ 
sionary  zeal  often  led  him  into  new  territory.  The  records 
of  these  expeditions  were  carefully  kept  in  his  diary. 
Brower  also  wrote  many  letters  to  the  church  periodicals. 
The  wealth  of  detail  in  them  is  not  hard  to  understand 
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when  one  sees  the  diary,  for  he  evidently  used  it  as  the 
basis  for  his  correspondence.  The  letters  and  diary  to¬ 
gether  constitute  a  most  valuable  source  of  information  on 
the  history  of  the  Brethren  in  Oregon  from  the  time  of  his 
arrival  in  1871  to  the  year  of  his  death,  1900. 

He  came  to  Oregon  from  a  farm  near  South  English, 
Keokuk  County,  Iowa.  He  was  already  an  elder  in  the 
church.  If  one  judges  the  motives  for  his  removal  to 
Oregon  from  his  subsequent  activities,  it  seems  fairly  ob¬ 
vious  that  he  was  actuated  primarily  by  missionary  zeal. 
However,  the  reader  will  be  left  to  draw  his  own  con¬ 
clusions  as  he  follows  the  career  of  this  pioneer. 

It  was  on  September  24,  1871,  that  David  Brower 
preached  his  final  sermon  at  the  home  church.  A  sense  of 
what  was  fitting  for  the  occasion  had  led  him  to  choose 
for  his  text:  “Finally,  brethren  farewell.  Be  perfect,  be 
of  good  comfort,  be  of  one  mind,  live  in  peace;  and  the  God 
of  love  and  peace  shall  be  with  you.”  The  brief  record 
of  this  day  and  the  busy  days  which  followed  are  all 
chronicled  in  the  diary.  That  the  reader  may  see  the 
nature  of  the  record  as  well  as  enjoy  the  description  of 
the  journey  a  few  entries  are  given  below: 

Sunday,  September  24,  1871.  Meeting  at  our  meeting  house, 
text  2  Cor  13  11  vers.  A  very  large  concourse  of  people,  farewell 
address.  Very  many  dined  with  us  over  fifty.  Mercy  Wolfe  & 
Sophia  Fercman  lodged  here.  .  .  . 

Tuesday,  September  26.  Packed  up  our  goods  etc.  Many 
visitors  through  the  day  and  at  night. 

Wednesday,  September  27.  Started  to  Oregon.  .  .  . 

Friday,  September  29.  Arrived  at  Omaha  about  10  o’clock. 
Started  on  the  emigrant  train  P.  M.  .  .  . 

Saturday,  September  30.  Grand  Island  eat  breakfast  here.  A 
very  windy  day.  Poor  soil. 

Sunday,  October  1.  Cheyenne.  Just  before  we  arrived  here 
Father  Auburn  Lawler  very  suddenly  deceased  aged  67-8-3.  pro¬ 
cured  a.  coffin  at  Cheyenne  for  him.  left  L.  Slate  here  to  have 
A.  Lawler  buried  next  day. 

Tuesday,  October  3  .  .  .  Wahstach.  A  very  nice  day  the 
country  through  which  we  have  passed  the  last  three  days  i$ 
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generally  a  very  poor  barren  soil.  Desert  land.  Ogden,  here  we 
changed  cars.  .  .  . 

Friday,  October  6.  Summit.  Grand  scenery  very  many  snow 
sheds  along  on  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains. 

Saturday,  October  7.  San  francisco.  Arrived  here  A.  M.  got 
board  of  a  steamer  at  11  oclock  A.  M.  bound  for  Portland  Oregon 

Sunday,  October  8,  sailing  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  about  all  of 
us  sea  sick 

Monday,  October  9,  Sailing  on  the  Ocean 

Tuesday,  October  10,  Sailing  on  the  Ocean 

Wednesday,  October  11  Sailing  on  the  Ocean.  Ran  into  the 
Columbia  river  stopped  one  hour  at  Austoria  about  10  oclock 
A.  M.  arrived  at  Portland  Oregon.  .  .  . 

Thursday,  October  12.  took  Breakfast  at  Globe  Hotel  Port¬ 
land  took  the  train  on  the  O  &  C  R  Road  to  Albany  81  miles  to 
Albany  the  place  of  our  destination  lodged  with  Br.  Philip  Balti¬ 
more.  The  distance  travelled  from  our  old  home  in  Keokuk  Co. 
Iowa  to  Albany  Linn  Co.  Oregon  is  2856  miles. 

Wednesday,  October  18.  Started  to  Rogue  River  Valley.  Br. 
David  Peebler  and  Br.  Benj.  Hardman  in  company.  .  .  .  Lodged 
at  J.  Wigle.i 

In  the  Rogue  River  Valley,  Jackson  County,  were  a 
few  Brethren  and  old  acquaintances  from  Iowa.  He  also 
records  meeting  P.  S.  Garman  of  Indiana,  a  minister  resid¬ 
ing  in  Linn  County,  who  had  settled  there  shortly  before 
Elder  Brower  arrived.1 2  After  visiting  these  brethren  and 
preaching  for  them,  Brower  finally  located  in  Marion  Coun¬ 
ty,  about  sixteen  miles  southeast  of  Salem: 

This  is  no  paradise — far  from  it  [he  wrote  to  the  Brethren  in 
the  East];  yet  we  think,  upon  the  whole,  we  have  a  very  good 
country.  There  are  some  things  here  we  like  very  well,  and  some 
things  we  do  not  like.  Soil  in  general  is  good — some,  very  poor; 
.  .  .  Springs  are  pretty  plenty  in  this  neighborhood.  We  have  an 
excellent  fruit  country.  .  .  .  We  think  our  neighborhood  is  very 
healthy;  and  more  than  this,  we  think  the  good  Lord  is,  here 
in  the  far  west,  operating  on  the  hearts  of  the  unconverted.  .  .  . 
We  think  the  prospect  good  for  building  churches,  provided  we 
prove  faithful,  and  the  Lord  wills.3 


1.  The  unpublished  diary  is  in  possession  of  his  son,  Dr.  D.  M.  Brower, 
Ashland,  Oregon. 

2.  See  also  P.  S.  Garman,  Christian  Family  Companion,  September  19,  1871, 
p.  608.  Garman  did  not  remain  in  Oregon  long,  but  in  the  summer  of 
1872  journeyed  to  California  where  he  remained  for  some  years,  infra, 
p.  89. 

3.  Ibid.,  April  9,  1872,  p.  252, 
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Just  a  few  weeks  after  the  writing  of  this  letter  some 
friends  in  Iowa  by  the  name  of  Barklow,4  who  had  origin¬ 
ally  intended  going  west  with  Brower  in  1871, 5  also  started 
on  their  way  to  Oregon.  They  came  by  rail  to  Redbluff, 
California,  and  drove  from  there  by  wagon.  In  the  Rogue 
River  Valley  they  heard  of  the  fertile  soil  and  fine  timber 
of  Coquille  Valley,  Coos  County.  The  Coos  Bay  region  had 
come  into  prominence  with  the  discovery  of  coal  in  the 
vicinity  and  had  developed  a  flourishing  trade  by  water 
with  San  Francisco.6  However,  it  was  still  unconnected 
with  other  settlements  except  by  mountain  roads  and  trails. 
Coquille  Valley  to  the  south  of  it  was  even  more  isolated. 
The  Barklows,  after  making  a  preliminary  journey  on 
horseback  to  the  region  via  an  elk  trail,  decided  to  locate 
here.  That  they  should  have  chosen  such  an  inaccessible 
spot  in  which  to  make  their  home  is  very  strange,  yet  it  is 
still  more  incredible  that  in  this  little  pocket  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  many  miles  from  any  railroad,  should  develop  the 
largest  and  most  flourishing  Brethren  church  in  Oregon. 
After  the  Barklows  had  arrived  at  their  destination,  they 
sent  a  letter  back  to  the  Christian  Family  Companion  de¬ 
scribing  their  new  home  and  the  difficult  journey  they  had 
made  thither.  A  portion  of  the  letter  is  given  below.  The 
letter  is  dated  December  10,  1872: 

Inasmuch  as  many  are  aware  that  a  small  body  of  brethren 
and  sisters  left  Iowa  for  Oregon,  and  have  not  as  yet  learned 
where  we  have  settled,  we  thought  it  necessary,  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Brethren  and  sisters,  and  those  who  might  take  an  interest 
in  our  welfare,  to  make  a  short  statement  of  our  travels  in  this 
country.  There  were  three  brethren  and  five  sisters,  in  company 
with  their  families;  namely,  John  Barklow  and  family  .  .  .  ,7  S.  S. 
Barklow  and  family,  and  David  Barklow  and  family,  with  our 
mother  who  resided  in  Boon  County,  Iowa.  We  left  Ontario,  Iowa 
on  the  24th  of  April,  .  .  .  and  arrived  in  Rogue  River  Valley  on 

4.  The  Barklow  brothers  were  sons  of  James  and  Annah  Barklow,  who 
came  to  America  from  Wales,  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

5.  D.  M.  Brower,  “Dedicatory  and  Introductory”  (Unpublished  manuscript 
in  possession  of  District  of  Oregon,  1927),  p.  17. 

6.  Shafer,  op.  c it.,  p.  215. 

7.  This  included  Elizabeth  Snyder,  his  sister-in-law. 
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the  20th  of  May  where  we  remained  several  weeks.  .  .  .  Then  we 
left  our  families  in  Rogue  River  Valley,  while  we  traveled  to  other 
valleys  in  the  state;  ...  as  we  wished  to  see  the  Coquelle  coun¬ 
try,  and  that  country  having  no  communication  only  from  the 
ocean,  .  .  .  aside  from  trails,  we  were  forced  to  leave  our  wagon 
and  go  through  on  horse-back,  the  distance  of  forty  miles  across 
the  coast  range  of  mountains. 

After  spending  six  or  seven  days  travelling  through  this  coun¬ 
try,  being  better  pleased  with  it  than  any  we  had  seen,  we  con¬ 
cluded  to  try  and  get  our  families  through,  and  locate  here.  .  .  . 
We  then,  with  our  families  left  Rogue  River  Valley,  on  the  30th 
of  July.  After  twelve  days  travel  we  arrived  within  20  miles  of 
the  place  where  we  wished  to  settle,  and  the  way  would  not  admit 
a  wagon  any  farther.  We  then  built  a  tent,  as  it  was  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  no  house  near.  There  we  remained  for  three  days, 
while  we  prepared  one-horse  sleds,  suitable  to  pass  on  a  trail, 
by  which  we  conveyed  our  goods  through  a  dense  forest  of  fir  and 
cedar,  over  a  small  mountain,  cutting  our  way  through,  and  bridg¬ 
ing  logs  by  throwing  smaller  logs  against  them,  so  that  a  beast 
could  pass  over.  In  this  way  we  worked  through  to  the  Coquelle 
River,  the  distance  of  eight  miles,  which  took  us  six  days.  There 
we  borrowed  a  flat  boat,  in  which  we  comfortably  placed  our 
families,  with  goods,  and  rowed  up  the  river  thirteen  miles,  where 
we  landed  on  the  19th  of  August.  We  can  say  through  the  mercies 
of  God,  our  heavenly  Father,  we  had  a  prosperous  journey.  .  .  . 
After  being  here  a  short  time,  we  notified  the  people  that  there 
would  be  preaching  in  the  grove  a  short  distance  from  our  houses, 
on  the  coming  Sabbath,  where  there  assembled  a  good  and  atten¬ 
tive  congregation:  their  hearts  seemed  to  flow  with  gratitude,  that 
they  had  the  opportunity  of  assembling  in  public  worship,  as  they 
were  almost  destitute  of  preaching.  .  .  . 

They  seemed  to  manifest  a  great  desire  for  preaching,  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  valley;  which  we  by  the  help  of  God  tried  to  do; 
and  we  think,  the  Lord  willing,  churches  will  spring  up  in  Ore¬ 
gon.  ...  8 

The  letter  is  signed  by  S.  S.  Barklow  and  John  Barklow. 
A  few  months  later,  David  Barklow  also  wrote  a  letter 
adding  further  details  regarding  his  impressions  of  the 
country. 

He  says: 

We  are  much  pleased  with  the  country,  but  not  because  it  is 
nicer  than  where  we  came  from.  Oh,  no,  it  is  much  rougher;  it  is 
the  most  mountainous  country  I  ever  saw.  But,  brethren,  you 
know  we  sometimes  gather  the  sweetest  berries  from  the  most 
briery  vines. 

Some  might  ask  what  was  my  object  in  moving  so  far.  I  will 
tell  you:  it  was  to  get  to  a  milder  climate.  My  health  was  poor. 


8.  Christian  Family  Companion,  January  14,  1873,  p.  28. 
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.  .  .  It  is  milder  than  we  had  expected  to  find  it.  The  winter  has 
been  much  like  the  month  of  May  in  Iowa  or  Ill. 

We  have  plenty  of  bears,  some  wild  cats  and  panthers,  .  .  . 
Deers  are  not  as  plenty  as  elk.  Fish  are  very  plenty  indeed.  .  .  . 

There  are  some  right  good  homesteads  that  can  be  taken;  but 
they  are  going  fast.  .  .  . 

Now  I  have  written  about  many  things;  a  few  things  I  want 
to  say,  and  then  close  my  letter.  What  brother  or  laborer  in  the 
vineyard  of  the  Lord,  may  I  hear  saying,  “The  harvest  is  great 
and  the  laborers  few”.  Brethren,  when  six  or  seven  of  you  are 
at  one  time  behind  the  table,  think  of  us  in  the  far  west,  the  vast 
country  where  they  have  scarcely  any  preaching,  and  many  re¬ 
quests  which  we  cannot  attend  to.  Dear  brethren  and  sisters,  my 
prayer  is  that  the  Lord  may  be  with  you,  and  when  it  goes  well 
with  you,  rememb.er  me. 

David  Barklow.9 

The  Brethren  in  the  Coquille  Valley  were  soon  organ¬ 
ized,  though  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  date.  The 
church  was  not  organized  when  the  first  letter  was  written, 
December  10,  1872.  However,  when  Anne  Barklow  (wife 
of  S.  S.  Barklow)  wrote  to  the  Christian  Family  Com¬ 
panion  a  year  later,  she  speaks  of  “our  little  church”  and 
says  that  it  has  doubled  its  number  in  the  last  few  weeks; 
so  it  seems  probable  that  the  church  was  organized  that 
year  (1873). 10  The  membership  originally  consisted  of  the 
three  brothers,  their  wives,  their  mother  Annah,  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Snider,  a  sister-in-law  of  John.* 11  David  and  Samuel 
were  ministers.  John  became  a  deacon.  Two  more  Bark- 
lows  were  added  to  the  church  with  the  coming  of  Thomas 
Barklow  (son  of  John)  and  his  wife,  also  from  Iowa. 
David  Barklow  was  chosen  elder  of  the  new  church.  For 
the  benefit  of  others  who  might  be  thinking  of  emigrating 
to  the  Coos  Valley,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Christian  Fam¬ 
ily  Companion  and  Gospel  Visitor  in  1875  describing  the 
attractions  of  the  region:  a  good  tract  of  three  hundred 


9.  Ibid.,  April  15,  1873,  pp.  236,  237. 

10.  Ibid.,  December  9,  1873,  p.  780.  The  date  1873  is  the  date  given  by  Anne 
Barklow  in  the  biography  of  Samuel  S.  Barklow,  Joseph  Gaston,  Centen¬ 
nial  History  of  Oregon,  1811-1912  (S.  J.  Clarke  Publishing  Company,  1912), 
IV,  p.  112. 

11.  Louis  Root,  “Beginnings  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  in  Myrtle  Point, 
Oregon”  (Unpublished  manuscript  in  possession  of  the  author.  Myrtle 
Point,  Oregon).  Louis  Root  is  a  grandson  of  John  Yager  Barklow. 
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acres  of  bottom  land  could  be  secured  for  three  thousand 
dollars  or  a  smaller  tract  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  for 
fifteen  hundred  dollars;  climatic  conditions  he  thought  fav¬ 
orable.  In  regard  to  health  he  observes:  “Several  members 
moved  to  this  valley  in  poor  health,  and  they  are  getting 
along  well;  some  are  getting  right  stout.”12  As  to  labor  he 
adds  that  here  is  “labor  plenty  for  the  young  men,  espe¬ 
cially  during  the  summer  season,  at  $1.50  a  day.  .  .  .  The 
labor  is  lumbering,  chopping  and  clearing.”13 

For  a  time  church  services  were  held  in  each  others’ 
homes,  or  in  groves  or  schoolhouses.  In  1878  a  meeting¬ 
house  was  built14  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  about  a  mile 
from  the  town.  Some  of  the  Brethren  furnished  the  logs, 
nails,  material,  etc.;  others  donated  their  labor.  Nearly  all 
of  them  worked  on  the  new  building.  It  was  the  first 
church  in  the  valley  and  many  came  to  attend  the  services. 
John  Barklow’s  home  was  near  the  church,  and  those  who 
came  from  a  distance  would  stop  at  his  house  for  dinner. 
The  Barklows  were  hospitable  people,  and  strangers  were 
always  sure  of  a  welcome;  it  is  said  that  he  entertained  as 
many  as  sixty  people  at  a  time.15  He  often  furnished  bread 
for  the  love  feasts. 

Because  of  the  isolated  character  of  the  Coquille  Valley 
Brethren,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  it  was  so  largely  a 
family  church  (even  today  it  is  often  spoken  of  as  the 
Barklow  church)  it  was  very  natural  that  old  customs  and 
traditions  should  remain  unchanged.  Its  conservative  char¬ 
acter  was  noticed  as  early  as  1876  by  those  who  visited  the 
valley.  In  that  year  J.  S.  McFadden  of  Jacksonville,  Ore¬ 
gon,  attended  a  love  feast  there.  He  alludes  to  the  old- 
fashioned  practices  of  the  Brethren  in  an  interesting  de¬ 
scription  of  the  feast: 

12.  Christian  Family  Companion  and  Gospel  Visitor,  February  9,  1875,  p.  92. 

13.  Loc.  cit. 

14.  J.  H.  Roberts  in  Primitive  Christian  and  Pilgrim,  July  16,  1878,  p.  446. 

15.  Louis  Root,  “Biography  of  John  Yager  Barklow.”  (Unpublished  manu¬ 
script  in  possession  of  the  author.) 
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The  1st  of  July  was  the  day  for  the  lovefeast,  and  early  in  the 
day  brethren  and  sisters  began  to  assemble  from  all  parts  of  the 
valley,  some  few  by  wagons,  some  on  horseback,  but  the  great  body 
of  them  by  boats,  all  drawing  to  the  same  harbor,  the  home  of 
Bro.  John  Barklow.  We  had  preaching  at  2  p.  m.  and  then,  when 
the  evening  was  fully  come,  we  gathered  around  the  table  and  the 
services  began.  .  .  . 

As  I  viewed  the  brethren  and  sisters  surrounding  the  table,  I 
thought  of  long  ago,  when  I  was  quite  young.  How  plain,  how 
humble  and  how  meek  the  brethren  looked  then,  and  how  easily 
a  Dunkard  could  be  told  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  Here  then  I 
viewed  again,  as  I  did  then,  so  plain  of  dress,  so  plain  of  speech, 
that  I  thought  I  was  again  back  in  my  youthful  home  in  Ohio. 

I  sometimes  hear  the  question,  “Where  now  are  the  old  fashioned 
brethren?”  Here,  friends,  where  the  sun  dips  the  sea,  where  our 
country  joins  hands  with  the  Pacific,  and  where  the  earth  is  clothed 
in  everlasting  verdure,  you  can  find  many  of  them.16 

Another  area  which  the  Brethren  were  also  beginning 
to  occupy  was  the  Hogue  River  Valley  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  state.  This  country  had  early  become  known 
through  the  exploration  of  Jesse  Applegate  and  the  over¬ 
land  expeditions  of  the  Oregon  adventurers  to  the  gold 
mines  of  California.17  Later  on,  gold  was  discovered  on  a 
branch  of  the  Rogue  River  itself.  The  early  comers  quickly 
noted  the  fertile  character  of  the  land  in  the  valley,  and 
settlers  soon  followed  in  the  path  of  the  miners.  There 
were  some  Brethren  pioneers  in  the  Rogue  River  Valley  in 
the  early  seventies.  It  will  be  recalled  that  when  David 
Brower  first  arrived  in  Oregon  he  made  a  visit  to  some 
Brethren  in  the  Rogue  River  Valley,  Jackson  County.  In 
the  closing  leaves  of  his  diary  for  that  year  he  lists  the 
“members”  in  Jackson  County:  Catherine  Wimer,  George 
and  Delilah  Wimer,  Alfred  and  [?]  Rummel.  By  1877 
there  were  about  a  score  of  Brethren  there,  but  they  were 
without  a  minister.18  One  soon  located  in  their  midst,  how¬ 
ever,  George  W.  Hoxie  of  Ripon,  California.  A  picturesque 
figure  he  was,  whose  background  was  quite  different  from 
that  of  most  of  the  Brethren.  He  had  been  a  whaler  in  his 


16.  Primitive  Christian,  August  8,  1876,  p.  508. 

17.  Schafer,  op.  cit.,  p.  213. 

18.  George  W.  Hoxie  in  Brethren  at  Work,  March  12,  1877. 
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youth  and  had  come  to  San  Francisco  following  the  gold 
rush  of  1849. 19  He  had  cast  his  lot  with  the  Brethren  in 
1874  when  he  became  a  member  of  the  “Church  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.”  The  Brethren  there  elected  him  to  the  ministry. 
In  March,  1877,  he  announced  his  intention  of  going  to  Jack- 
son  County,  Oregon,  to  effect  an  organization  of  the  Breth¬ 
ren.20  He  arrived  in  June.  Before  a  year  had  passed  he 
had  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  Brethren  there  as  the 
following  letter  indicates: 

Four  have  been  added  to  this  arm  of  the  church  since  June  last, 
which  was  the  time  that  I  arrived  here  from  California  to  settle 
among  the  brethren  who  were  eighteen  in  number.  I  am  the  only 
officer  here.  I  am  a  minister  of  the  second  degree,  therefore  with 
the  counsel  of  the  Church  I  have  written  for  help,  that  we  might 
have  proper  officers  to  do  church  business.  .  .  .21 

In  1879  (?)  the  church  was  organized,22  and  a  few  years 

later  George  W.  Hoxie  became  its  elder.23  He  was  zealous 

in  missionary  activity.  In  1882  the  editor  of  the  Brethren 

at  Work  called  attention  to  his  faithful  work  saying: 

Bro.  Hoxie  and  wife  of  Oregon  intend  to  go  from  house  to  house 
to  preach  the  Gospel.  They  prepare  themselves  by  fasting  and 
prayer,  and  then  go  forth  as  the  disciples  of  old  to  make  known 
the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.  Such  self-denial  is  indeed  rare 
in  this  age  of  the  world.  The  Lord  bless  them  in  their  holy  work!24 

In  the  meantime  the  church  in  the  Willamette  Valley 

was  growing  slowly.  Its  elder,  David  Brower,  was  anxious 

to  have  more  Brethren  locate  here.  In  the  Brethren  at 

Work,  a  periodical  which  was  now  read  by  many  of  the 

church  people,  he  made  the  following  appeal: 

.  .  .  here  in  the  Willamette  Valley  church  we  have  a  large  ter¬ 
ritory  with  only  a  very  few  working  ministers,  and  our  members 
very  scattering  indeed.  While  you  are  working  at  the  missionary 

19.  History  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren.  Edited  by  M.  M.  Eshelman  (Los 
Angeles,  1917),  p.  10. 

20.  George  W.  Hoxie  in  Brethren  at  Work,  March  12,  1877. 

21.  Primitive  Christian  and  Pilgrim,  April  30,  1878,  p.  268. 

22.  The  date  of  organization  in  the  Howard  Miller  census  of  1881-2  is  1879, 
Record  of  the  Faithful  (Lewisburgh,  Pa.:  J.  R.  Cornelius,  1882),  p.  60. 

23.  D.  Brower  in  Gospel  Messenger,  July  1,  1884,  p.  422. 

24.  January  26,  1882,  p.  1.  Shortly  afterwards  these  Brethren  built  a  church 
house  at  Ashland.  Trouble  arose  and  many  of  the  members  moved  away, 
leaving  the  house  stand  vacant  for  several  years.  Then  it  was  moved  to 
Talent,  infra,  p.  222. 
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cause  out  there,  think  of  the  large  field  of  labor  here  in  the  far 
West.  Could  not  some  of  the  elders,  ministers,  deacons,  and  pri¬ 
vate  members  emigrate  to  this  country,  and  settle  down  some¬ 
where,  and  help  us  carry  on  the  great  work  of  the  Lord?  Souls 
are  starving  here  for  the  bread  and  water  of  life.  .  .  .  Will  you 
not  consider  our  condition?  Can  you  do  your  duty  and  not  heed 
this  Macedonian  call?23 

Some  did  heed  the  calls  for  help  from  the  Oregon  Breth¬ 
ren.  The  journey  was  still  regarded  as  a  heavy  under¬ 
taking,  requiring  much  fortitude  and  sacrifice.  A  letter 
from  David  Early,  who  migrated  to  Oregon  earlier,  in  1878, 
will  show  the  attitude  of  many  of  those  who  departed  for 
this  far  country: 

We  left  our  home  in  Ohio  on  the  afternoon  of  the  seventh  of 
March,  1878.  Inasmuch  as  we  were  about  to  start  on  our  journey 
to  the  Pacific  coast,  feeling  quite  an  assurance  that  we  should 
nevermore  return  to  our  old  home  and  friends  in  Ohio,  we  felt 
like  reading  the  last  paragraph  of  the  20th  chapter  of  Acts,  which 
we  did  and  then  engaged  in  prayer,  and  so  commended  our  souls 
and  bodies  unto  our  heavenly  Father,  trusting  he  would  preside 
over  us  whether  by  land  or  sea. 

At  our  separation  we  all  wept  aloud  to  take  the  parting  hand 
of  so  many  that  were  dear  to  us  as  parents,  children,  brethren, 
sisters,  friends  and  neighbors.  Then  that  evening  at  9  o’clock,  took  • 
the  train  in  Lima,  for  the  West.26 

Some  were  pleasantly  surprised  in  what  they  found  in 
the  new  country.  L.  F.  Wagoner  wrote  that  he  had  found 
the  country  much  better  than  he  expected: 

Just  imagine  a  country  where  you  can  work  in  the  harvest 
field,  cutting  the  golden  grain,  and  see  mountains  covered  with 
snow,  and  then  ...  in  the  Winter,  walk  over  your  fields  and  see 
strawberry  blossoms;  and  where  people  plow  and  sow  nearly  every 
month  in  the  year,  then  you  can  have  a  faint  idea  of  western 
Oregon.  I  can  say  with  the  queen  of  the  South  that  came  to  see 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon;  I  had  heard  a  great  deal  said  about 
Oregon  and  the  Pacific  States,  but  the  grand  scenery  and  the 
soothing  and  refreshing  climate,  exceeds  anything  that  I  had,  ever 
seen,  and  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  who  see  for 
themselves.27 

Brower  did  not  confine  his  efforts  to  the  Willamette 
Valley  alone  but  frequently  made  missionary  tours  into 


25.  Brethren  at  Work,  January  30,  1879,  p.  7. 

26.  Ibid.,  April  18,  1878,  p.  7. 

27.  Ibid.,  September  26,  1882,  p.  7. 
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eastern  Oregon,  Washington  Territory,  and  Idaho  Territory. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  was  a  tour  made  in 
1876  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  new  church,  the 
Pataha  church,  the  first  Brethren  nucleus  in  Washington. 
In  a  letter  to  the  Primitive  Christian ,  dated  December  22, 
1876,  Brower  relates  the  circumstances  leading  to  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  this  church: 

Dear  Brethren:  — 

I  will  inform  you  that  I  just  returned  home  from  Washington 
Territory.  Last  spring,  Bro.  Moses  Hunter  [Hunt]  of  Columbia 
Co.  W.  T.,  urged  me,  by  correspondence,  to  make  them  a  visit, 
and  set  things  in  running  order  with  them.  .  .  .  After  much 
thought  I  yielded,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  November, 
I  got  on  board  the  steam-boat  at  Salem,  enroute  for  Walla  Walla 
City,  W.  T.  .  .  .  Arrived  at  Walla  Walla  city  the  12th  of  Nov.  .  .  . 
Arrived  at  brother  Ira  Hopkins  the  15th.  .  .  . 

On  the  17th  brother  Ira  Hopkins  conveyed  me  over  to  brother 
Moses  Hunt’s  some  12  to  15  miles  nearly  northeast  of  brother 
Hopkins.  Although  strangers  in  the  flesh,  the  brethren  received 
me  very  kindly. 

After  describing  visits  made  to  various  points,  he  tells  of 
the  organization  of  the  church: 

Returned  back  to  the  neighborhood  of  brother  Hunt’s  the  27th, 
commenced  holding  meetings  there.  .  .  . 

We  had  ten  meetings  and  one  council  meeting,  which  was  held 
on  Saturday,  the  2nd  day  of  Dec.  At  said  council  we  organized 
a  church  here  according  to  the  regular  order  of  the  Brethren,  both 
in  faith  and  practice.  We  also  held  a  choice  for  a  visiting  brother, 
and  lot  fell  on  our  dear  Bro.  Eli  Thornton.  .  .  .28 

The  effects  of  this  visit  were  soon  to  be  seen  in  the  let¬ 
ters  coming  to  the  Primitive  Christian  and  Pilgrim  from 
Brethren  near  Dayton,  Washington.  One  correspondent 
wrote:  “Elder  David  Brower  of  Salem,  Oregon,  was  with 
us  a  little  season,  laboring  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  He 
preached  the  word  with  power.  May  God  bless  his  labors. 
We  organized  a  church.  A  brother  by  the  name  of  Eli 
Thornton  was  also  called  to  the  deaconship.”29  Another 
says:  “Brother  Brower  left  a  lasting  impression  on  the 


28.  Primitive  Christian  and  Pilgrim,  January  16,  1877,  p.  44. 

29.  H.  Hunt,  ibid.,  February  6,  1877,  p.  91. 
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minds  of  the  people.  He  organized  a  church  about  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  this  county,  the  first  church  of  the  Brethren  I  believe 
that  was  ever  organized  in  this  Territory.”30  The  new 
deacon,  Eli  J.  Thornton,  wrote  a  letter  adding  further  de¬ 
tails:  there  were  twelve  members  in  the  new  organization; 
Moses  Hunt  was  the  speaker;  Brower’s  visit  had  done  much 
good,  but  they  were  in  need  of  help: 

.  .  .  we  much  desire  some  strong  man,  mighty  in  the  Scriptures 
to  come  to  our  aid.  There  are  many  souls  starving  here  for  the 
bread  of  Life.  I  do  not  believe  in  paying  preachers  to  preach,  but 
I  am  willing  to  throw  in  my  mite.  We  have  a  good  country  here, 
the  best  for  the  poor  man  I  believe  in  the  United  States.  We  can 
raise  from  ten  to  sixty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  and  vegetables 
and  fruits  of  all  kinds.  If  any  of  the  brethren  desire  to  move 
West,  come  and  look  at  our  country.31 

These  letters  were  followed  by  other  letters  describing  the 
attractions  of  Pataha  Prairie. 

Two  years  later  Brower  made  another  tour  into  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Idaho  which  resulted  this  time  in  the  formation 
of  a  second  church,  the  Palouse  Valley  church  on  the  bor¬ 
derline  between  Washington  and  Idaho.  This  was  the 
predecessor  of  the  Moscow  church,  the  oldest  existing 
church  in  Idaho.  However,  Brower  found  that  the  Breth¬ 
ren  of  Pataha  Prairie,  whom  he  had  helped  to  organize  on 
his  first  tour,  had  not  fared  very  well,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  put  an  end  to  the  work  begun.  The  organization  of  the 
new  church  and  the  disorganization  of  the  old  he  recounts 
in  a  letter  to  the  Brethren  at  Work ,  dated  January  6,  1879. 
He  says: 

For  the  satisfaction  of  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Brethren  at 
Work,  I  will  say,  I  left  my  family  and  residence  on  the  6th  of  Nov. 
[1878],  enroute  for  Washington  and  Idaho  Territories,  on  a  mission 
of  love.  Traveled  most  of  the  way  by  steamboat,  some  by  railroad, 
some  by  stage,  sometimes  on  a  wagon,  some  on  horseback  and 
some  on  foot.  Arrived  at  brother  Moses  Hunts,  Columbia  Co., 
W.  T.  on  the  11th  of  November.  .  .  . 

On  the  17th,  in  company  with  brother  Flory,  we  started  to 
brother  Abraham  Steward’s.  Arrived  there  the  same  evening. 


30.  F.  N.  Winder,  ibid.,  p.  94. 

31.  Ibid.,  February  20,  1877,  p.  108. 
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This  is  in  Nezperce  county,  Idaho  Territory.  We  found  nine  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  church  residing  in  this  neighborhood.  Here  we  held 
a  series  of  meetings;  had  ten  public  meetings  and  one  council 
meeting,  at  which  time  we  organized  a  church,  calling  it  the 
Palouse  Valley  church.  There  were  seventeen  members  present, 
and  all  agreed  to  carry  out  the  general  order  of  the  church.  We 
then  held  a  choice  for  a  minister  and  deacon;  the  lot  fell  on  brother 
Thomas  Steward- for  minister  and  brother  Nathan  West  for  deacon. 
May  the  Lord  enable  them  to  be  useful  and  faithful  in  their 
calling.  They  had  one  deacon  before  we  organized  the  church, 
viz,  brother  William  R.  King.  The  address  of  all  these  official 
brethren  is  Moscow,  Nezperce  Co.,  Idaho  Territory.  During  these 
meetings  there  was  one  accession  by  baptism.  These  were  the 
first  meetings  ever  held  by  the  Brethren  in  that  county. 

On  the  28th  of  Nov.,  in  company  with  brethren  Thomas  Steward 
and  Nathan  West,  we  started  for  the  Pataha  church,  Columbia 
Co.  W.  T.  Arrived  at  brother  A.  E.  Troyer’s  on  the  29th.  Re¬ 
mained  here  one  week;  had  seven  meetings  and  one  council 
meeting.  Found  things  in  a  pitiful  condition  with  most  of  the 
members — so  much  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  disorganize  this 
church.32  .  .  . 

I  arrived  [home]  on  the  31st  of  Dec. 

Distance  travelled  on  the  above  journey  is  between  eight  and 
nine  hundred  miles. 

Now  after  taking  the  above  long  and  tedi[o]us  trip,  being  absent 
from  home  eight  weeks,  and  having  labored  hard  for  the  cause 
of  our  Divine  Master,  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Brethren  in  the  Atlantic 
States,  that  we  need  help  here  on  the  coast  very  much  indeed.  We 
have  a  scope  of  country  all  of  500  miles  in  length,  with  only  one 
ordained  elder  to  preside  over  these  scattered  brethren  and 
churches.  Eastern  Oregon,  Washington  Territory  and  Idaho  Ter¬ 
ritory,  as  it  stands  now  only  have  one  organized  church,  with 
only  one  young  minister  and  three  deacons  who  reside  at  Moscow, 
Idaho  Territory,  near  the  line  between  W.  T.  and  I.  T.;  and  here 
in  the  Willamette  Valley  church,  we  have  a  large  territory  with 
only  a  very  few  working  ministers,  and  our  members  very  scat¬ 
tering  indeed.  .  .  .  Could  not  some  of  the  elders,  ministers,  dea¬ 
cons  and  private  members  emigrate  to  this  country,  and  settle 
down  somewhere,  and  help  us  carry  on  the  great  work  of  the 
Lord?  .  .  . 

Yours  fraternally, 

David  Brower33 

In  the  latter  part  of  1880  Brower  made  several  more 
journeys  north  of  the  Columbia.  In  southern  Washington 
lived  Michael  Rothrock  who  had  originally  located  at  Sa¬ 
lem,  Oregon,  but  had  found  the  climate  too  damp,  and  had 


32.  The  trouble  seems  to  have  grown  out  of  doctrinal  differences.  J.  S.  Florv 
in  Gospel  Messenger,  December  4,  1883,  p.  350. 

33.  Brethren  at  Work,  January  30,  1879,  p.  7. 
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moved  over  to  the  east  side  of  the  mountains  in  the  Klick¬ 
itat  Valley.34  Other  Brethren  had  also  located  here:  J.  C. 
Shener  and  David  Ives.  After  Brower  had  held  a  series  of 
public  meetings  in  this  vicinity,  he  urged  the  Brethren  to 
organize.  This  step  was  taken  at  a  meeting  held  on  Novem¬ 
ber  20,  1880.35  The  following  report  of  it  was  sent  by  Allen 
Ives  to  the  Brethren  at  Work ,  which  published  it  on  Jan¬ 
uary  18,  1881: 

By  request  of  Brother  David  Brower,  of  Salem,  Oregon,  I  write 
this  for  publication.  On  the  7th  of  November  last  myself  and 
family  arrived  safely  in  the  Klickitat  Valley.  One  week  later 
Brother  David  Brower  came  to  us  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a 
series  of  meetings  with  the  scattered  members  in  this  part  of  God’s 
moral  vineyard.  We  had  nine  public  meetings.  A  council  meeting 
was  held,  Brother  Brower  thinking  it  good  to  have  us  organized. 
Fifteen  members  were  present,  all  of  whom,  after  unanimously 
consulting,  agreed  that  we  form  a  church  organization,  to  be  under 
the  care  of  Brother  Brower,  assisted  by  the  writer.  We  accord¬ 
ingly  organized,  to  be  known  as  the  Klickitat  Church.  .  .  .  These 
were  the  first  meetings  ever  held  in  this  country  by  the  Breth¬ 
ren.  .  .  . 

Allen  Ives.36 

That  the  Palouse  Valley  church  and  the  Klickitat  Valley 
church,  plus  the  three  older  churches  of  Oregon  constituted 
all  the  Brethren  congregations  north  of  California  seems 
evident  from  another  letter  of  David  Brower’s  written  in 
1881,  in  which  he  catalogues  the  accomplishments  thus  far. 
There  are  one  hundred  members  in  the  Willamette  Valley 
church,  he  says;  besides  this,  there  are  two  other  organized 
churches  in  Oregon:  one  in  Coos  County  (the  Coquille 
church),  and  the  other  in  Rogue  River  Valley.  There  are 
two  in  Washington  Territory:  the  Palouse  Valley  church 
(partly  in  Washington  Territory  and  partly  in  Idaho  Terri¬ 
tory),  and  the  Klickitat  Valley  church,  making  a  total  of 
five  organized  churches  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  Pacific 
slope.37  Another  church  was  added  this  year  by  dividing 


34.  Mrs.  P.  V.  Dubois,  La  Verne,  California,  niece  of  Michael  Rothrock,  per¬ 
sonal  interview,  June,  1937. 

35.  David  Brower,  Diary,  November  20,  1880. 

36.  Brethren  at  Work,  January  18,  1881,  p.  44. 

37.  Ibid.,  February  22,  1881,  p.  112.  (Only  the  first  three  of  these  are  listed 
in  the  Howard  Miller  census  of  1881-1882). 
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the  old  Willamette  Valley  church:  the  members  residing 
in  Linn  County  were  known  as  the  Lebanon  church  while 
all  those  living  north  of  Linn  County  were  organized  into 
the  Salem  church.38  Brower,  who  resided  in  the  Salem 
congregation,  had  the  oversight  of  both  churches. 

Elder  Brower  ministered  to  one  more  small  group  of 
members,  a  group  located  in  Powells  Valley  about  twelve 
miles  east  of  Portland.  As  early  as  1878  he  had  opened  up 


Fig.  4.  Map  Showing  Churches  Organized  by  the  Brethren  in  the 

Northwest  Prior  to  1889 


38.  D.  Brower  in  Brethren  at  Work,  July  12,  1881,  pp.  412,  413. 
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a  mission  here.  Among  those  whom  he  baptized  that  year 
were  Jennie  Stephens  and  her  husband.39  They  were  very 
anxious  to  begin  work  at  once  and  hoped  to  build  a  church 
in  the  valley.  The  conditions  they  thought  were  favorable 
if  only  other  Brethren  would  settle  there.  In  1881  J.  A. 
Royer  of  Kansas  moved  into  this  locality.40  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1884  the  Brethren  in  the  valley  decided  to  hold 
meetings  once  a  month.  They  were  at  this  time  considered 
a  branch  of  the  Salem  church;  but  that  fall,  on  September 
27,  at  the  home  of  Joseph  Heiney,  a  separate  congregation 
was  formed.41  It  was  called  the  Powells  Valley  Church. 
They  had  no  minister  as  yet,  but  the  next  year  they  called 
one  of  their  own  number,  J.  A.  Royer,  to  the  ministry.42 

Elder  Brower  continued  to  work  not  only  in  his  home 
church  at  Salem  but  also  in  the  churches  he  had  helped  to 
establish.  In  one  letter  he  mentions  preaching  four  ser¬ 
mons  in  German  for  the  Swiss  Mennonites  who  had  no  min¬ 
ister  of  their  own.  He  was  also  constantly  reaching  out 
into  new  territory.  In  December  of  1884  he  began  another 
preaching  tour  in  Washington,  visiting  (in  1885)  a  handful 
of  Brethren  who  had  located  in  the  western  part  of  the  state 
near  Oysterville.43  He  was  beginning  to  show  the  effects 
of  his  years  of  service;  but  though  afflicted  with  rheumatism 
and  scarcely  able  to  walk,  he  still  went  about  from  place  to 
place,  staff  in  hand,  preaching.44  In  spite  of  his  years  he 
continued  to  maintain  his  hold  upon  the  people: 

Whenever  our  brother  has  meeting  here  [wrote  Jennie  Stephens, 
one  of  his  early  converts],  he  never  fails  to  have  a  large  turnout. 
The  people,  in  general,  love  the  doctrine  he  holds  forth. — There  is 
a  beauty  that  never  dies,  ...  to  the  humble  believer  as  well  as 


39.  Jennie  Stephens  [sometimes  spelled  Stevens],  in  Primitive  Christian  and 
Pilgrim,  August  6,  1878,  p.  492. 

40.  J.  A.  Royer  in  Brethren  at  Work,  March  14,  1882,  p.  8. 

41.  Minutes  of  the  Powells  Valley  Church  (Unpublished  manuscript  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Portland  church),  September  27,  1884. 

42.  J.  A.  Royer  in  Missionary  Visitor,  February,  1906,  p.  86. 

43.  David  Brower  in  Gospel  Messenger,  February  10,  1885,  p.  94. 

44.  Margaret  Metzger,  ibid.,  May  5,  1885,  p.  284. 
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to  those  who  have  not  embraced  the  gospel.  They  confess  they 
love  the  dear  old  brother  as  he  talks  so  kindly  and  earnestly.  .  .  . 
Our  aged  brother  is  not  always  going  to  come  to  preach  for  us. 
Who  will  fill  his  place?  May  the  Lord  put  it  in  the  hearts  of  his 
people  to  arise  and  labor  in  his  vineyard.45 

One  other  Brethren  church  was  established  in  the 
Northwest  during  the  period  from  1871-1889 — the  Mohawk 
Valley  church  which  was  situated  in  a  branch  of  the  Upper 
Willamette.  This  valley  was  almost  as  isolated  as  the  Co- 
quille  region,  for  it  required  two  days  to  drive  through 
from  the  rail  terminal  at  Eugene.  The  Brethren  pioneers 
who  came  into  this  region  were  the  Workman  brothers  of 
Nora  Springs,  Floyd  County,  Iowa.  Andrew  Workman,  a 
widower,  came  out  in  1875,46  and  through  his  influence  his 
brother  Philip  and  family  and  his  sister  and  her  husband, 
Alfred  Drury,  came  the  next  year.  Like  their  predecessors, 
the  Browers,  they  came  by  emigrant  train  to  San  Francisco 
and  to  Portland  by  boat.  The  voyage  was  a  stormy  one  and 
all  were  sick.  As  Philip  Workman  looked  from  his  deck 
upon  the  deck  below,  he  saw  a  man  praying.  That  man  was 
Jacob  Bahr,  a  member  of  the  Brethren,  who  with  his  wife, 
Nancy, was  also  bound  for  Oregon.  The  two  families  never 
met  during  the  voyage,  but  years  afterwards  their  paths 
crossed  again,  and  eventually  they  both  found  their  way 
into  the  isolated  valley  of  the  Mohawk.  This  region  was 
not  the  type  of  country  to  which  the  Brethren  were  usually 
attracted.  The  hillsides  were  yet  covered  with  forests  in 
which  the  deer  and  cougar  roamed.  Here  and  there  among 
the  firs  and  cedars  were  immense  sawmills.  The  Work¬ 
mans  depended  on  timber,  the  only  resources  they  had. 
Andrew  started  a  sawmill  and  traded  lumber  for  food; 
Philip  worked  at  farming,  cut  rails,  and  made  shingles. 
They  built  log  houses  and  after  a  time  began  to  hold  meet¬ 
ings  in  the  log  schoolhouse.  Jacob  Bahr  came  to  preach 


45.  Jennie  Stephens,  ibid.,  March  3,  1835,  p.  140. 

46.  Ida  Workman  Mackey  (dau.  Philip  Workman),  Marcola,  Oregon,  personal 
interview,  August  4,  1937. 
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for  them  in  1883;  he  was  favorably  impressed  with  the 
country  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Messenger  stating  that 
government  land  could  still  be  obtained  in  that  area  at 
very  small  cost.47  In  1886  he  moved  into  the  valley.  The 
next  year  permission  was  secured  from  the  Lebanon  con¬ 
gregation,  of  which  they  were  considered  a  part,  to  organ¬ 
ize  separately.  This  was  done  July  24,  1887. 48  That  fall 
M.  M.  Bashor  was  chosen  elder  in  charge. 

One  other  important  development  among  the  Brethren 
of  the  Northwest  during  this  period  should  be  noted.  On 
September  26,  1879,  while  on  a  trip  to  Coos  County,  the 
following  brief  item  was  entered  in  David  Brower’s  diary: 
“Held  our  District  Meeting  also  had  some  business  in  Sub 
District.  Dined  at  M.  [meeting]  House.  Meeting  at  night.” 
This  is  the  only  record  we  have  of  what  was  probably  the 
first  district  meeting  in  Oregon.  This  marked  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  co-operation  among  the  churches  of  the  Northwest 
in  the  solution  of  their  problems.  By  the  end  of  the  period 
(1888) ,  when  the  district  meeting  convened  at  Rogue  River, 
delegates  were  in  attendance  from  the  six  churches  of 
Oregon.  No  representatives  were  present  from  the 
churches  in  Washington  and  Idaho,  although  soon  after 
this,  in  1890,  the  Palouse  Valley  church  asked  for  admission 
to  the  district. 

The  business  of  these  meetings  is  probably  a  fair  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  matters  with  which  the  Brethren  were  at  that 
time  concerned:  there  were  queries  relating  to  Sunday 
labor,  to  temperance,  to  the  use  of  tobacco,  to  the  treatment 
of  heretics,  and  of  course  a  number  of  queries  relating  to 
matters  concerning  the  order  of  the  church.  The  following 
is  an  example: 

Inasmuch  as  pride  is  a  growing  evil  and  has  done  so  much  harm 
in  other  denominations  to  the  great  extent  that  they  have  lost 
sight  of  their  ancient  order  and  customs;  and  it  now  seems  that 

47.  Jacob  Bahr,  Gospel  Messenger,  November  20,  1883,  p.  319. 

48.  Minutes  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  Church  (Unpublished  manuscript  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Mabel  church),  July  24,  1887. 
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pride  has  taken  a  deep  hold  in  or  among  our  brethren,  even  among 
our  officers,  causing  them  to  lose  sight  of  plainness  of  dress,  and 
since  we  see  sisters  wearing  hats,  jewelry,  fashionable  dresses,  etc., 
and  some  brethren  wearing  their  mustache  without  the  beard, 
which  seems  to  be  contrary  to  the  gospel  and  the  advice  of  our 
Annual  Meeting,  will  this  District  Meeting  take  some  steps  to  put 
down  this  growing  evil  and  not  suffer  these  things  to  be  tolerated 
in  the  churches?49 

Probably  the  most  important  matter  which  came  before 
the  district  was  a  petition  in  1885  asking  the  district  to 
sanction  the  organization  of  a  District  Missionary  and 
Church  Erection  Committee.  This  petition  was  granted, 
and  a  committee  appointed  with  D.  M.  Brower,  son  of  David 
Brower,  chairman.  This  step  helped  to  divert  the  attention 
of  the  Oregon  Brethren  from  their  internal  grievances  and 
complaints  to  problems  more  important. 

One  complaint  is  rather  interesting,  for  it  reflects  the 
concern  of  the  rather  conservative  Oregon  Brethren  for  the 
churches  of  California  in  which  the  “Progressive  Move¬ 
ment”  was  gaining  headway.50  It  was  a  query  stating  that: 

Whereas  the  brethren  in  California  had  H.  R.  Holsinger  [leader 
of  Progressive  Movement]  to  come  and  preach  for  them,  and  they 
endorsed  his  preaching,  does  not  this  District  Meeting  think  best 
to  ask  A.  M.  to  see  after  those  Brethren?  Ans. — We,  the  Brethren 
assembled  in  District  Council  of  Oregon,  do  ask  A.  M.  to  see  after 
those  Brethren.51 

In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  learn  what  was  happening 
in  the  California  churches. 


49.  Minutes  of  the  District  Meeting  of  Oregon,  1887. 

50.  There  were  a  few  “Progressives”  in  Oregon.  About  1885  a  number  of 
Brethren  left  the  Coquille  church  to  join  a  group  of  Progressives  formed 
at  Coquille.  The  church  was  not  permanent,  however,  and  eventually 
all  of  them  returned  to  the  mother  church.  Louis  Root,  “Beginning  of  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  in  Myrtle  Point,  Oregon,”  p.  10.  (Unpublished 
manuscript.) 

51.  Minutes  of  the  District  Meeting  of  Oregon,  1884 
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CHAPTER  VI 

Schism  in  California,  I860- 1885 

For  a  time  after  the  California  Brethren  had  emigrated 
from  the  coast  to  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  they  continued 
to  grow.  The  original  nucleus  was  enlarged  by  new  ar¬ 
rivals  from  the  East,  and  new  churches  were  organized. 
George  Wolfe  gives  1862  as  the  date  for  the  establishment 
of  the  church  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.1  In  1859  some 
of  the  Brethren  had  located  here.2  This  group  included  the 
Wolfes  who  had  now  settled  at  Lathrop.  Some  Brethren 
were  also  moving  into  Napa  Valley,  and  they  were  organ¬ 
ized  the  same  year  (1862). 3  Stephen  Broadhurst  and  Levi 
Hardman  were  the  ministers  here.4 

The  very  growth  of  the  church,  however,  precipitated 
new  problems.  Some  of  the  newcomers  in  the  valley  had 
migrated  from  areas  that  were  not  acquainted  with  the 
customs  and  traditions  of  the  Far  Western  Brethren,  and 

1.  Brethren  at  Work,  October  1,  1877.  In  Howard  Miller’s  Record  of  the 
Faithful  (1882),  the  date  is  given  as  I860,  p.  59. 

2.  George  Wolfe  in  Gospel  Visitor,  March,  1860,  p.95. 

3.  George  Wolfe  in  Brethren  at  Work,  October  1,  1877. 

4.  Loc.  cit. 
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wished  to  continue  in  the  ways  that  were  more  familiar  to 
them.  This  caused  trouble  in  the  California  church,  just  as 
it  had  in  the  church  in  Oregon.  However,  before  consid¬ 
ering  these  difficulties,  let  us  first  notice  the  evidences  of 
growth. 

Among  the  eastern  Brethren  who  came  to  California  in 
the  sixties  was  a  small  group  from  Carroll  County,  Illinois, 
who  became  leaders  of  the  church,  first,  in  northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  later  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state.  One  of 
these  was  Daniel  Houser  who  crossed  the  plains  by  wagon 
in  1862. 5  Two  years  later  Peter  and  Samuel  Overholtzer 
came  in  by  the  same  route.6  Daniel  Houser  and  Henry 
Haines  (the  deacon  who  visited  the  Willamette  Valley 
church  in  1867)  were  the  inventors  of  a  combined  harvester 
and  thresher  and  became  well-to-do  men.  Not  all  the 
Brethren  who  came  to  California  during  this  period  came 
overland.  Some  preferred  the  water  route.  We  have  a 
very  interesting  letter  from  two  Brethren  by  the  name  of 
Shidler  who  came  to  California  by  way  of  Panama  in  1863. 
The  journey  was  exciting,  for  it  was  made  during  the  war. 
They  sailed  from  New  York  to  Cuba,  where  they  were 
joined  by  a  gunboat  which  went  with  them  for  protection. 
This  was  a  great  relief,  for  they  were  afraid  they  would 
come  in  contact  with  the  Alabama,  which  was  doing  much 
damage.7  Religious  services  were  held  on  the  ship,  but 
they  found  that  apparently  they  were  the  only  Brethren. 
At  Panama  they  were  quite  overwhelmed  by  the  strange 
sights  which  greeted  them:  the  natives,  their  curious  dress, 
the  tropical  vegetation,  etc.  At  Aspinwall  where  they 
landed  one  of  them  remarked: 

There  it  put  me  in  mind  of  Paradise;  for  there  were  oranges, 
lemons,  cocoanuts,  pine  apples  and  various  other  kind  of  fruit. 
But  the  most  beautiful  was  the  cocoanut  a  growing;  it  looked  as  if 


5.  Harvey  Houser,  Covina,  California,  personal  interview,  July  21,  1936. 

6.  Peter  Overholtzer,  on  account  of  sickness,  had  to  return  to  the  east  in 
1876,  but  came  back  later,  first  to  Oregon,  then  to  southern  California. 

7.  Gospel  Visitor,  February,  1864,  p.  60. 
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it  was  that  heavenly  plant,  as  we  can  read;  “they  came  with  palms 
in  their  hands”  ...  It  looked  like  Paradise  for  to  see  the  fig  trees 
putting  forth  their  leaves,  and  to  see  figs  thereon  was  a  beautiful 
sight  to  see.8 

The  journey  up  the  coast  was  very  rough.  There  was  a 
heavy  gale,  and  when  they  reached  the  Gulf  of  California 
the  weather  became  very  stormy,  and  the  ship  became  un¬ 
manageable: 

...  so  high  was  the  wind  [he  wrote],  that  the  pilot  could  not 
steer  the  ship  in  its  proper  course.  At  3  o’clock  we  were  called 
to  witness  a  very  solemn  sight — to  see  some  of  the  passengers 
laughing  and  sporting,  and  others  crying  as  though  they  had  no 
hope  of  getting  to  land  again.  Others  a  praying  in  good  earnest 
for  their  deliverance  to  shore  once  more.  .  .  .9 

However,  he  drily  observed,  when  the  storm  abated,  he 
did  not  notice  that  the  latter’s  behavior  was  any  different 
from  what  it  had  been  before  the  storm.10  On  September 
thirtieth,  just  about  a  month  after  their  departure  from  New 
York,  they  arrived  in  San  Francisco. 

They  were  very  much  impressed  by  what  they  saw. 
They  describe  San  Francisco  as  a  very  fine  looking  city,  “a 
large  and  a  wonderful  business  place.”  Like  typical  Breth¬ 
ren  they  especially  noted  the  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  soil, 
and  land  values: 

The  amount  of  fruit  and  vegetables  exceeded  anything  I  ever 
did  witness.  Of  every  kind  you  could  mention,  and  some  of  the 
largest  pears,  and  apples,  peaches,  and  plums,  every  kind  of  po¬ 
tatoes  and  sweet  potatoes,  squashes,  turnips,  and  onions. 

.  .  .  Land  rates  from  10  to  50  Dollars  per  acre,  owing  to  the 
improvements  and  quality  of  soil,  level  or  hilly. 

.  .  .  There  is  no  paper  currency  through  the  country;  it  is 
nothing  but  gold  and  silver.  But  one  thing  I  have  not  yet  learned, 
whereabouts  the  Brethren  have  settled  in.  I  have  heard  of  one 
place,  but  I  am  not  sure;  it  is  in  Nappa  [Napa]  Valley,  but  how 
many  or  whereabouts  I  do  not  know.11 

This  lack  of  knowledge  regarding  the  Brethren  is  not 
surprising,  for  the  Napa  Valley  church  had  just  been  or- 


8.  Loc.  cit. 

9.  Ibid.,  p.  61. 

10.  Ibid. 

1J.  Ibid.,  p.  62. 
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ganized,  and  the  Brethren  had  but  lately  removed  from 
Santa  Clara  County  into  San  Joaquin  County.  However, 
the  California  Brethren  were  growing.12  Elder  Wolfe  made 
many  pilgrimages  from  his  home  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
to  visit  isolated  Brethren  who  had  located  in  other  areas. 
He  records  visiting  Anderson  Valley,  Mendocino  County,  in 
which  there  were  several  members.  He  says  that  he  bap¬ 
tized  one  and  “temporarily  organized  the  three  members  to 
hold  religious  worship.”13  The  signs  were  favorable  for 
church  growth  here,  he  thought.  He  also  visited  some 
Brethren  on  the  Merced,  about  fifty-five  miles  southeast  of 
Stockton.  There  were  fifteen  members  here,  he  wrote,  and 
he  thought  this  a  good  location.14  However,  no  church  was 
organized  at  this  point.  In  the  Christian  Family  Companion 
for  1870  there  are  several  announcements  relative  to  coun¬ 
cils  and  love  feasts  in  the  “Jerusalem  congregation,”  San 
Joaquin  County.15  The  New  Jerusalem  schoolhouse,  seven 
miles  southeast  of  Tracy,  was  a  preaching  point  of  the 
“Church  of  California”;  there  is  no  recognition  of  it  as  a 
separate  organization  by  the  Annual  Meeting  committee  of 
1874.  Jonathan  Myers  was  a  leader  here. 

These  early  groups  seem  to  have  been  so  small  and  so 
scattered  that  their  whereabouts  was  not  well  known  in  the 
East  or  even  in  their  own  neighborhoods;  hence  when  visit¬ 
ing  Brethren  came  to  California  it  was  not  always  easy  to 
locate  them.  We  have  already  noted  one  such  case.16  An¬ 
other  similar  to  it  is  that  of  J.  S.  McFadden  who  came  to 
the  Pacific  coast  in  1872.  He  stopped  for  about  ten  days  in 
San  Francisco,  and  then  went  on  to  Oregon,  meeting  none 


12.  In  the  Christian  Family  Companion  for  November  30,  1869,  p.  727  there 
is  a  letter  from  John  P.  Wolfe  asking  for  Sabbath  school  books  and  say¬ 
ing  that  they  had  an  interesting  school  started.  The  editor  was  forced 
to  reply  that  the  Brethren  had  no  supplies  for  Sabbath  school. 

13.  Christian  Family  Companion,  October  19,  1869,  p.  632. 

14.  The  Pilgrim,  October  11,  1870,  p.  284. 

15.  George  Wolfe,  February  1,  1870;  see  also  Jonathan  Myers,  ibid.,  May  31, 
1870,  p.  348. 

16.  Supra,  p.  75. 
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of  the  California  Brethren.17  A  letter  of  his  from  San 
Francisco  to  the  Christian  Family  Companion  is  very  inter¬ 
esting  to  us  as  an  example  of  Brethren  reaction  to  some 
western  problems.  He  begins: 

San  Francisco  Calif. 

May  2nd,  1872 

Brethren  Editors: — You  see  by  the  above  caption,  that  I  am  quite 
a  distance  from  the  place  from  which  I  last  addressed  you.  .  .  . 
I  passed  over  the  longest  line  of  R.  R.  in  the  world,  1920  miles,  and 
over  the  greatest  waste  of  land  on  the  continent.  With  exception 
of  a  few  fertile  places,  all  the  land  from  Nebraska  till  you  get  into 
California,  is  fit  for  nothing,  except  the  few  mines,  wild  beasts, 
and  some  renegade  Indians,  who  are  but  little  better  than  brutes. 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  war  with  them;  but  if  our  government  could 
find  some  nation  that  would  trade  coffee  or  anything  else  that 
would  be  beneficial  to  us  for  them  I  would  glory  in  the  trade;  for 
whoever  has  dealings  with  them,  can  testify  what  a  terrible  nui¬ 
sance  they  are  to  any  nation  of  civilized  people.  Many  of  the 
peace  commissioners  are  no  doubt  doing  their  best  for  the  Indians; 
but  others  again  are  a  stumbling  block;  for  they  give  them  cause 
to  rebel,  and  then  they  call  a  council  and  make  a  treaty  with  them, 
and  Uncle  Sam  sends  out  a  lot  of  goods  to  be  given  to  the  Indians, 
which  pacifies  them  until  some  white  men  steal  their  goods,  and 
then  another  rupture  and  treaty.  And  so  it  keeps  moving  on;  .  .  . 
I  think,  by  late  accounts,  that  the  settlers  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  will  not  leave  many  of  them  for  any  one  to  make  treaties 
with;  .  .  . 

The  mines  are  being  worked  on  a  larger  scale  than  for  two 
years  past.  Plenty  of  snow  in  the  mountains,  and  rain,  made  the 
miners  very  active,  and  they  are  now  putting  forward  their  best 
endeavors  to  get  as  much  of  the  shining  dust  as  possible.  .  .  . 

The  scenery,  in  passing  through  the  mountains,  is  grand  and 
awful;  and  as  we  passed  through  gorges,  canons,  tunnels  and  along 
precipitous  places,  I  thought,  what  a  small  space  on  the  earth  is 
enough  for  man,  and  how  little  and  puny  an  object  he  is  in  crea¬ 
tion;  and  yet  the  mighty  work  that  he  here  accomplished  seems 
almost  beyond  comprehension;  delving  into  the  mountains;  cutting 
adamantine  rocks;  bridging  awful  abysses,  and  performing  all  these 
herculeian  [Herculean]  tasks  in  so  short  a  time.  .  .  .  But  if  half 
the  energy  and  study  of  the  mind  were  exerted  in  entering  public 
and  private  improvements  were  applied  to  the  preparation  for  a 
long  eternity,  many  more  would  be  on  their  way  to  a  better 
■world.  .  .  . 

San  Francisco  is  one  of  the  first  American  cities,  but  is  one  of 
great  commercial  and  manufacturing  importance.  There  can  be 
seen  vessels  from  all  the  maratime  [maritime]  powers  (of  any 
note)  in  the  world;  and  here,  on  the  mart  are  exposed  for  sale 


17.  He  settled  in  southern  Oregon.  Reference  has  already  been 
his  impressions  of  the  Brethren  there,  Supra,  p.  60. 
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the  products  of  every  clime.  Here  can  be  seen  the  natives  of  the 
different  nations  in  their  original  dress  and  customs.  It  has  all 
kind  of  worships  that  the  most  fastidious  could  desire.  Some  three 
hundred  churches,  twenty  theatres,  and  many  places  called  “dance 
houses;”  besides  nearly  every  fifth  door  on  the  principal  streets, 
and  even  in  some  of  the  alleys  is  a  saloon,  decked  out  in  all  the 
invitation  tapestry  of  gold  letters,  showy  rooms,  and  quantities 
of  liquors  which  are  advertised  to  be  Simon  pure.  It  is  nothing 
uncommon  to  hear  of  murders,  suicides,  robbing  and  stealing  every 
day,  and  still  they  call  it  a  very  moral,  well  regulated  city.  Well 
that  may  be  but  I  can’t  comprehend  it  “why  it  is  so,”  but  in  a 
few  days  the  ship  from  here  will  sail  and  I’ll  be  glad,  for  I  want 
to  get  out  of  Sodom.  Have  as  yet  met  with  none  of  the  brethren. 
Expect  to  see  some  soon  in  Oregon.  .  .  . 

Farewell. 

J.  S.  McFadden18 

The  evils  of  “Sodom”  from  which  McFadden  sought  to 
escape  were  hardly  a  menace  to  the  California  Brethren. 
Dwelling  for  the  most  part  in  little  valleys  or  small  towns, 
holding  their  services  in  groves  and  schoolhouses,  they  were 
far  removed  from  the  temptations  of  the  great  metropolis 
on  the  bay.  However,  there  were  dangers  to  be  faced  just 
the  same,  though  they  came  from  within  the  group  rather 
than  from  without;  for  while  the  church  was  slowly  expand¬ 
ing  by  emigration  and  missionary  work,  the  seeds  of  dissen¬ 
sion  were  also  growing.  We  have  already  noticed  the 
strong  feeling  that  had  developed  among  the  leaders  of  the 
Church  of  California  when  they  found  that  the  “mission¬ 
aries”  who  had  been  sent  to  them  in  1870  seemed  to  be 
mainly  concerned  with  eradicating  the  particular  customs 
they  cherished  as  Far  Western  Brethren  and  getting  them 
to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Annual  Meeting  on  this 
point.19  This  they  resented  very  much.  The  situation  grew 
worse  rather  than  better  when  some  of  the  new  emigrants 
supported  the  position  taken  by  the  Annual  Meeting  com¬ 
mittee.  The  clearest  evidence  we  have  that  parties  had 
developed  in  the  Church  of  California  is  found  in  a  letter 
which  was  written  by  Elder  Wolfe  to  The  Gospel  Trumpet , 


18.  May  21,  1872,  p.  332. 

19.  Supra,  p.  49. 
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a  new  church  periodical  which  was  just  being  launched 
and  to  which  George  Wolfe  was  invited  to  be  a  contributing 
editor.  In  replying  to  this  letter  Elder  Wolfe  gives  us  not 
only  a  fairly  clear  view  of  what  was  happening  within  the 
Church  of  California  (and  for  that  matter,  within  the  broth¬ 
erhood),  but  also  a  better  insight  into  his  own  character 
and  disposition.  The  letter  is  addressed  to  Elder  John 
Flory  and  was  published  in  the  first  number  and  volume  of 
The  Gospel  Trumpet: 

Eld.  John  Flory — 

Respected  Brother: 

...  I  am  well  pleased  with  the  name  or  title  proposed  for  the 
paper, — think  the  getting  up,  for  the  size  of  the  paper,  reasona¬ 
ble, — pleased  with  the  Editors  and  Corresponding  Editors,  except 
myself;  under  the  circumstances  I  decline,  and  propose  in  my 
place  Eld.  Jonathan  Meyers,  Alameda,  Cal.,  .  .  .  He  is  a  strong 
man,  a  good  writer,  and  an  able  critic, — has  stood  by  my  side  in 
all  our  troubles  in  California.  He  is  young  and  I  am  old. 

.  .  .  Now,  dear  Brother,  if  the  paper  can  be  conducted  Gospel¬ 
like,  I  have  strong  hopes  of  its  doing  much  good.  The  times  de¬ 
mand  that  there  should  be  a  paper  started  in  our  Brotherhood,  free 
from  all  the  isms  and  schisms  that  are  now  so  prevalent,  not  only 
in  the  different  denominations  of  Christians,  but  also  in  our  Broth¬ 
erhood.  This  thing  of  A.  M.,  is  exercising  a  power  over  the  minds 
of  thousands  of  brethren  above  that  of  the  word  of  the  Lord. 
There  are  some  here  in  California  that  will  not  commune  with  us 
because  of  our  practice  in  feet  washing,  unless  they  could  get  a 
sanction  for  so  doing  from  A.  M.,  or  a  number  of  Elders. 

.  .  .  But  what  I  want  to  say  is  this:  Let  our  paper  be,  in  its 
articles,  a  Gospel  Trumpet  to  sound  the  Glad  Tidings  of  God’s 
grace,  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  all  mankind;  let  it  breathe  the 
very  spirit  of  Jesus,  and  not  step  aside  into  the  dirty  whirlpool 
of  bigotry  and  ill  will,  and  bearing  down  of  men’s  and  women’s 
rights,  liberties  and  consciences,  but  advocate  strictly  Gospel 
truths.  .  .  . 

In  all  probability  we  will  have  a  warm  time  in  California  for 
some  time;  for  there  are  several  known  advocates  for  the  suprem¬ 
acy  of  A.  M.  to  be  among  us  soon.  These,  adding  their  strength 
to  those  already  here,  will  make  it  a  matter  that  should  not  be 
overlooked.  We  also  expect  several  to  come  to  help  us,  in  our 
struggles  to  maintain  our  liberty  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  Breth¬ 
ren,  will  you  pray  for  us,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  ask  our  Father 
in  Heaven  to  sustain  us  in  the  observance  of  his  Word;  for  if  our 
institutions  are  bad,  and  our  acts  evil,  our  works  will  soon  come 
to  naught.  My  love  to  all.  Farewell. 

Geo.  Wolfe20 


20.  Gospel  Trumpet,  April,  1873,  pp.  10,  11. 
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In  spite  of  the  troubles  which  had  developed,  Elder 
Wolfe  did  not  cease  his  missionary  efforts.  In  the  church 
papers  for  1874  are  accounts  of  preaching  tours  taken  by 
him  into  Yolo  County,  Solano  County,  and  Napa  County.21 
“To  our  brethren  and  friends  who  may  chance  to  see  these 
imperfect  notes  in  the  Pilgrim,”  he  says,  “know  that  our 
faith  in  God’s  word  is  as  strong  as  ever,  yes,  verily!  I  feel 
thankful  to  God  that  I  am  living  in  an  age  that  people  do 
see  the  difference  between  gospel  preaching  and  vain  bab¬ 
bling  and  contentions  about  things  of  no  utility  to  the 
church.”22 

News  of  the  rift  within  the  Church  of  California  had 
traveled  to  the  East,  where  it  was  regarded  as  very  serious, 
and  the  Annual  Meeting  of  1874  decided  to  send  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  California  to  investigate.  The  Weekly  Pilgrim  of 
June  9,  1874,  announced  that  a  number  of  brethren  were 
planning  to  visit  California  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
season,  and,  in  order  to  lighten  the  expenses  and  have  a 
more  homelike  ride,  a  car  had  been  chartered  for  the  round 
trip  at  one  thousand  dollars.23 

Comments  on  the  contemplated  visit  of  the  brethren  and 
sisters  to  California  were  made  by  Elder  Wolfe  the  next 
month.  “Brethren  come  and  see  us,  we  are  glad,  and  our 
hearts  rejoice  to  think  we  may  meet  again  on  the  journey 
of  our  pilgrimage  on  earth.  If  we  have  never  seen  your 
faces  it  makes  no  difference.  ‘That  faith  that  works  by  love 
and  purifies  the  heart,’  is  like  the  water  that  mingles  to¬ 
gether.”24  However,  he  goes  on  to  say,  he  has  read  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Annual  Meeting  in  the  San  Francisco  Weekly 
Bulletin  which  stated  that  a  committee  was  to  be  sent  to 
California  to  settle  the  trouble  there.  “Who  has  called  for 
such  a  committee,”  he  asks,  stating  that  the  Church  of  Cali- 

21.  George  Wolfe  in  Weekly  Pilgrim,  January  13,  1874,  p.  11;  June  30,  1874, 

p.  207. 

22.  Ibid.,  June  30,  1874,  p.  207. 

23.  Ibid.,  June  9,  1874,  p.  180. 

24.  Ibid.,  July  28,  1874,  p.  239. 
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fornia  has  not  called  for  one.  “For  17  years  we  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  faith  in  the  bonds  of 
peace.”  In  another  part  of  the  Pilgrim  the  editor  comments 
on  Wolfe’s  letter  and  says  that  the  very  fact  that  Wolfe  has 
not  understood  the  committee  arrangement  shows  that 
there  are  two  factions  within  the  church;  however,  he  hopes 
that  if  the  committee  visits  the  California  Brethren  the 
dissimilar  elements  will  be  reconciled;  if  Wolfe  is  correct 
and  there  are  no  difficulties  to  be  settled,  he  can  make  use 
of  the  committee  and  put  them  to  preaching.25  In  a  later 
letter  to  the  Pilgrim,  Elder  Wolfe  proceeds  to  explain  why 
he  does  not  think  the  situation  within  the  California  church 
serious.  He  says  there  is  not  half  as  much  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  “Far  Western”  Brethren  and  the  eastern  Breth¬ 
ren  as  there  was  between  Jewish  and  Gentile  churches  in 
the  Apostolic  Age.  He  then  proceeds  to  list  the  differences 
in  rites  as  well  as  the  differences  in  theology: 

Feet-washing,  the  double  mode  Eastern,  the  single  Western. 
The  supper,  the  Eastern  to  have  no  supper  or  very  little  on  the 
table  at  the  time  of  feet  washing.  The  Western,  full  supper  on 
the  table  at  the  time  of  feet-washing.  The  kiss,  whether  it  could 
be  consistently  used  twice  at  the  Communion  table,  one  time  be¬ 
tween  the  eating  of  the  supper  and  breaking  of  bread.  In 
theory  we  were  accused  of  holding  out  too  full  a  salvation  or 
using  those  promises  improperly.  On  the  subject  of  the  wicked 
one,  the  accusation  was  that  we  did  not  in  preaching,  define  his 
full  powers.  In  uniform  [uniformity]  in  dress  we  were  not  of  a 
oneness.26 

These  differences,  he  explained,  had  existed  in  an  earlier 
day  and  were  settled  by  compromise  in  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  1856.  He  wished  to  abide  by  this  former  decision.  About 
this  time  the  committee,  consisting  of  B.  F.  Moomaw  and 
H.  D.  Davy,  arrived  in  California  and  proceeded  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation.  They  found  that  some  of  the  newer 
members  would  not  hand  in  their  church  letters  to  the 
California  congregation  because  of  various  complaints  they 
had  against  Elder  Wolfe  and  other  members:  some  of  them 


25.  Ibid..,  p.  236. 

26.  Ibid.,  October  27,  1874,  p.  343. 
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complained  of  the  different  methods  used  by  the  Far  West¬ 
ern  Brethren  in  conducting  the  various  rites  of  the  love 
feast;  others  did  not  approve  of  Elder  Wolfe  himself  and 
thought  he  was  too  lax  about  many  things.  Two  of  the 
complaints  are  especially  interesting,  viewed  in  the  light 
of  the  twentieth  century.  One  brother  said,  “the  cause  of 
the  trouble  here  is,  there  are  two  parties  of  us;  we  are  the 
Congregational  party,  the  other  the  Annual  Meeting  party; 
we  are  governed  by  the  word  of  God,  the  others  by  the 
elders  of  the  Annual  Meeting.”27  Another  charged  that 
“the  church  in  California  is  in  a  bad  state.  Pride  is  toler¬ 
ated  too  much.  Even  Elder  Wolfe  has  departed  from  the 
order  of  the  brotherhood  in  simplicity  of  dress,  and  some 
sisters  [are]  wearing  hats,  ribbons,  veils,  and  other  super¬ 
fluities.”28 

Of  course,  the  Far  Western  Brethren  in  the  Church  of 
California  resented  this  criticism  and  especially  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  Elder  Hershey,  Peter  Garman,  Henry  Haines,  and 
other  leaders  of  the  opposing  faction.  The  committee  did 
its  best  to  straighten  out  the  tangle,  and,  as  a  means  of  end¬ 
ing  the  dispute,  permitted  the  Annual  Meeting  party  to 
organize  a  second  church  near  Salida  in  Stanislaus  County, 
to  be  known  as  the  Stanislaus  Church.  This  church  was 
later  called  the  Paradise  Church.29  Elders  Isaac  Hershey 
and  Michael  Sissler  were  given  the  oversight  of  the  church. 
Later  Peter  Garman  was  its  elder.  The  committee  reported 
its  measures  to  the  Annual  Conference  of  1875,  and  the 
report  was  accepted.  An  interesting  incident  happened  in 
connection  with  the  event,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
differences  among  the  Brethren  in  California  were  not  so 
grave  as  to  prevent  them  from  enjoying  the  social  aspects 
of  a  committee  investigation.  After  the  committee  had 
rendered  its  decision,  and  the  two  factions  had  heard  it, 

27.  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meetings ,  1909  ed.,  p.  330. 

28.  Ibid.,  p.  331. 

29.  Milo  Wolfe,  Lathrop,  Calif.,  personal  interview,  October  12,  1936. 
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Deacon  Haines  asked  Elder  Davy,  in  his  quaint  Pennsyi- 
vania-Dutch  accent,  if  it  would  not  be  all  right,  now,  for 
them  “to  wizit.”30 

Although  the  California  question  seemingly  was  settled, 
rumors  persisted  that  the  California  Brethren  did  not  in¬ 
tend  to  adhere  to  the  decision  of  the  committee.  This  idea 
was  promptly  denied  by  Jonathan  Myers,  one  of  the  leaders: 

...  I  have  been  informed  [he  says]  that  the  impression  in 
some  way,  has  been  made  that  the  church  in  California  would  just 
as  soon  leave  the  brotherhood  as  not.  If  there  is  such  an  impres¬ 
sion  among  you  it  is  wrong.  We  intend  to  maintain  our  rights  in 
the  church  and  not  out  of  it.31 

For  a  time  after  the  settlement  the  church  again  seemed 
to  prosper.  The  California  Brethren  even  talked  of  making 
a  request  for  the  Annual  Meeting  of  1876. 32  Early  in  1876 
Myers  reported  that  in  the  past  eighteen  months  fifty  had 
been  added  to  their  numbers  by  baptism.33  The  next  year 
the  Church  of  California  decided  to  invite  S.  H.  Bashor,  a 
leader  of  the  Progressive  element  in  the  East,  to  visit  them, 
and  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  dollars  were  subscribed 
for  the  purpose.34  However,  in  spite  of  these  evidences  of 
progress,  the  difficulties  in  California  did  not  subside.  The 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  1877  again 
appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  situation  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  This  committee  re-examined  the  report  of  1875,  ad¬ 
monished  Elder  Wolfe  in  love,  but  recommended  that  he 
and  his  party  be  disfellowshipped  if  they  persisted  in  going 
their  own  way.35  The  next  year,  at  the  request  of  both 
sides  of  the  controversy,  another  committee,  consisting  of 
R.  H.  Miller,  James  Quinter,  and  E.  K.  Beuchley,36  was 

30.  Ibid. 

31.  The  Pilgrim,  September  21,  1875,  p.  595. 

32.  Ibid.,  November  2,  1875,  p.  691. 

33.  Ibid.,  February  1,  1876,  p.  67,  This  does  not  accord  with  a  report  by  K. 
Gamble,  Primitive  Christian,  November  14,  1876,  p.  732,  that  there  were 
forty  additions  in  the  past  two  years. 

34.  J.  P.  Wolfe  in  Primitive  Christian  and  Pilgrim,  September  18,  1877,  p.  581. 

35.  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meetings,  1909  ed.,  pp.  354,  355.  They  were  given 
until  January  1,  1878,  to  comply  with  the  committee’s  resolutions. 

36.  Sometimes  written  Beeghly. 
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appointed  by  the  Annual  Conference.  Because  of  the  illness 
of  Miller  and  difficulties  which  detained  Quinter,  only  one 
member  of  this  committee,  E.  K.  Beuchley,  made  the  long 
journey  to  California.  He  left  in  the  fall  of  1878  by  way  of 
the  Union  Pacific.  Memoranda  of  the  journey,  kept  in  the 
margin  of  his  “Crofutt’s  New  Overland  Tourist  Guide,” 
reveal  that  his  mind  was  not  entirely  preoccupied  with  the 
object  of  his  journey,  and  that  he  found  in  this  first  journey 
to  the  Far  West  a  real  adventure.  He  seems  to  have  been 
very  favorably  received  by  both  factions  of  the  Church  of 
California  and  to  have  had  a  sympathetic  regard  for  the 
Brethren  there.  In  1879  he  wrote  an  interesting  letter  to 
the  Brethren  at  Work ,  describing  the  conditions  as  he 
found  them: 

I  would  here  say  that  there  are  two  organized  churches  in 
California,  the  one  termed  the  California  Church,  and  the  other 
Stanislaus  Church.  .  .  .  [Beuchley  does  not  mention  the  Napa 
church  and  was  evidently  unaware  of  the  fact  that  just  a  few 
weeks  before,  Elder  George  Wolfe  had  organized  another  church 
in  Calaveras  County  known  as  the  Chaparral  Church  of  the  Breth¬ 
ren.37  It  was,  however,  a  very  small  church  of  only  ten  members.] 
The  California  Church  is  scattered  over  a  large  scope  of  country, 
over  some  eight  or  ten  counties,  and  members  live  far  apart.  There 
are  seven  ministers  belonging  to  this  arm  of  the  church,  three  of 
them  being  ordained  elders.  These  elders  live  more  than  one 
hundred  miles  apart.  Elder  George  Wolfe  is  seventy  years  of  age, 
but  .  .  .  travels  some,  and  preaches  a  good  deal.  Around  him,  in 
San  Joaquin  County,  there  are  thirty-five  or  forty  members.  This 
church  is  increasing  in  members.  I  have  visited  many  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  in  this  church  and  all  its  ministers.  The  members  of  the 
Stanislaus  church  do  not  live  so  far  apart.  ...  I  believe  I  have 
seen  and  visited  them  all  but  two  or  three.  .  .  . 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  for  some  cause  or  other,  this  church 
has  not  been  prospering  so  very  much  since  its  organization.  It 
had  about  the  same  number  of  members  (50)  as  the  other  church, 
and  five  ministers,  .  .  .  Yet  I  must  say  that  the  members  of  this 
church  are  very  orderly,  fine  members.  .  .  . 

Let  me  say  right  here,  that  all  the  members  in  the  State  of 
California  treated  me  with  brotherly  kindness  and  Christian  cour¬ 
tesy,  without  any  exception.  I  was  among  these  kind  brethren  and 
sistefs  over  three  months,  visiting  and  trying  to  get  up  kind  feel¬ 
ings  among  them.  In  this  I  have  succeeded  above  my  expectations. 


37.  Waldemar  Meyer  in  Brethren  at  Work,  April  3,  1879,  p.  7.  His  letter 
is  dated  March  13,  and  he  says  he  has  just  returned  from  Calaveras 
County  where  he  assisted  in  organizing  the  Chaparral  church. 
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I  must  say  to  the  brethren  and  sisters  in  the  Atlantic  States,  that 
the  members  in  California,  are  worthy  of  respect  and  honor.  .  .  . 
Do  not  think  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  two  or¬ 
ganizations.  The  difference  is  so  small  and  trifling  that  it  should 
never  cause  a  separation.38 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  he  believes,  with  care,  all 
will  come  right  in  the  end. 

For  a  time  the  events  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  might 
be  correct.  In  the  Brethren  at  Work  for  January  6,  1880, 
the  organization  of  another  church  of  fourteen  members  was 
reported  in  Humboldt  County.39  It  was  known  as  the  Eel 
River  Church  and  was  launched  through  the  evangelistic 
efforts  of  Myers.  S.  H.  Bashor,  who  visited  California  that 
fall,  reported  that  the  Brethren  in  California  were  making 
more  progress  than  ever  before.  “The  ministry,”  he  says, 
“are  laboring  in  new  fields  and  continually  receiving  new 
calls.  .  .  .  Nowhere  have  we  seen  a  more  auspicious  field 
for  missionary  work  than  is  presented  in  this  State.”40  He 
thought  Elder  Wolfe,  though  seventy-one  years  old,  had 
retained  his  memory  and  intellectual  powers  to  a  surprising 
degree.  Another  interesting  glimpse  of  Brother  Wolfe  in 
these  last  years  is  recorded  by  one  who  attended  a  love 
feast  at  his  home  in  1881.  There  were  Brethren  there  from 
all  parts  of  the  state,  he  writes,  and  “love,  union,  and  good 
order”  prevailed  among  them.  “The  Brethren  gave  all  to 
eat  during  the  meeting.  Brother  Wolfe,  though  seventy- 
two  years  old,  and  afflicted,  came  forth  from  his  tent  on 
crutches  and  exhorted  all.”41 

However,  the  rosy  prospects  which  these  Brethren  saw 
for  the  California  members  were  not  to  be  realized,  for  this 
was  the  period  in  which  the  rift  caused  by  the  “Progressive 
movement”  was  rapidly  developing  not  only  in  California 

38.  Ibid.,  April  10,  1879,  p.  7. 

39.  J.  W.  Crowley,  ibid.,  January  6,  1880,  p.  7. 

40.  Ibid.,  October  12,  1880,  p.  4.  In  the  issue  of  November  30,  1880,  p.  8,  he 
says  that  travelers  tell  him  of  a  church  of  Dunkard  Indians  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  to  the  east,  perhaps  the  work  of  an  Indian  converted  at  a  camp 
meeting.  He  does  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  it. 

41.  J.  L.  Brown,  ibid.,  October  4,  1881,  p.  605. 


Fig.  5.  Map  Showing  Brethren  Churches  in  California 
Before  the  Schism  of  1882 
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but  throughout  the  brotherhood.  The  movement  reached 
a  climax  in  1881-2  when  a  general  schism  occurred.  The 
leader  of  the  Progressive  movement,  H.  R.  Holsinger,  vis¬ 
ited  the  California  church  and  was  favorably  received.  This 
caused  alarm  among  the  Oregon  churches,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  asked  the  Annual  Conference  “to  look  after  those 
Brethren.”  The  result  was  the  sending  of  a  final  committee 
to  the  Church  of  California  in  1884.  This  committee  found 
the  church  “ignoring  the  counsels  and  advice  of  our  Gen¬ 
eral  Conference”  and  recommended  that,  since  several  com¬ 
mittees  had  been  sent  to  the  California  church  and  had  been 
ineffective,  the  brotherhood  should  withdraw  fellowship 
from  all  who  would  not  respect  nor  hear  the  counsel  of  the 
church.42  The  result  was  that  the  Church  of  California  and 
Chaparral  became  Progressive  churches.43  The  Stanislaus 
church  had  already  been  disorganized.  A  few  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  outcome  now  began  to  emigrate  to 
southern  California,  helping  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  colony 
of  Brethren  at  Covina,  out  of  which  was  to  come  the  mother 
church  in  the  south — the  “Church  of  Southern  California.” 


\ 


42.  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meetings,  1909  ed.,  pp.  463,  464. 

43.  The  Napa  church  in  Napa  County  (1862),  and  the  Eel  River  church  in 
Humboldt  County  (1879)  are  not  mentioned  in  the  report  though  they 
were  listed  in  the  Howard  Miller  census  of  1881-1882.  S.  M.  Goughnour 
who  visited  the  California  Brethren  also  mentioned  Brethren  on  the  coast 
range  at  a  place  called  Altamont.  Gospel  Messenger,  July  10,  1883,  p.  31. 


CHAPTER  VII 


An  Experiment  in  Colonization  in  Southern  California, 

1883-1889 

Southern  California  did  not  attract  the  attention  of  the 
Brethren  until  several  decades  after  their  establishment  in 
northern  California.  This  is  not  strange:  the  early  pioneers 
who  landed  at  San  Francisco  located  in  the  first  good  agri¬ 
cultural  region  they  found;  their  letters  to  the  church  peri¬ 
odicals  had  acquainted  eastern  Brethren  with  the  northern 
part  of  the  state,  so  that  new  emigrants  naturally  looked 
toward  that  area.  Early  railroad  facilities,  too,  directed  the 
movement  to  this  region.  It  was  not  until  these  early 
churches  were  beset  with  difficulties  that  the  Brethren  be¬ 
gan  to  locate  in  southern  California. 

A  few  Brethren  had  drifted  into  this  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  the  days  before  the  boom.  One  of  these  was  Daniel 
Black  who  reported  in  a  letter  to  the  Christian  Family  Com¬ 
panion,1  dated  July  10,  1870,  that  he  had  arrived  in  New 
San  Diego,  California,  with  his  family  that  May.  He  found 
it  a  very  beautiful  city  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful  bays 


1.  August  9,  1870,  p.  494. 
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in  the  world,  and  he  thought  it  a  very  good  place  for  Breth¬ 
ren  to  come.  He  did  not  think  there  were  any  other  Breth¬ 
ren  in  that  region.  Nothing  seems  to  have  come  from  this 
letter.  In  1875  the  Christian  Family  Companion  and  Gospel 
Visitor  published  another  letter  from  southern  California, 
this  time  from  Los  Angeles  County,  written  by  Levi  W. 
Riley,  formerly  of  Elkhart  County,  Indiana.2  The  letter  is 
interesting,  not  only  because  of  its  description  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  County  in  the  days  before  the  boom,  but  because  it 
also  reveals  the  motives  that  induced  this  pioneer  to  come 
west,  and  illustrates  again  the  strong  desire  of  the  Brethren 
for  fraternal  association: 

Dear  Brother  Quinter:  — 

Being  solicited  by  many  of  the  brethren  and  friends  to  give  a 
sketch  of  Los  Angeles  county,  I  will  therefore  ask  you  to  publish 
the  following. 

This  valley  is  the  largest  in  Southern  California.  It  is  smooth 
and  level,  and  the  soil  is  unsurpassed  for  productiveness.  Prices 
of  lands  vary  from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre, 
.  .  .  Both  the  intertropical  and  northern  fruits  do  well;  also  barley, 
rye,  oats,  potatoes,  and  all  kinds  of  grain  except  wheat,  .  .  . 
Water  is  easily  obtained,  .  .  . 

Wages  are  good.  Farmers  pay  per  day  $1.50;  per  month, 
$30.00.  .  .  . 

I  think  all  can  do  well  here.  I  do  not  advise  particularly; 
judge  ye  from  these  lines.  If  any  of  the  brethren  want  to  make 
a  prospect  trip,  I  say,  come  to  Los  Angeles  county  and  see.  .  .  . 

Our  object  in  coming  here  was  to  seek  health,  and  to  escape 
the  cold  and  stormy  winters;  but  how  long  we  will  remain  here, 
depends  upon  the  Brethren’s  coming  in,  so  as  to  form  a  church. 
Without  that  we  will  not  remain  more  than  two  or  three  years.3 

A  few  other  isolated  Brethren  were  scattered  through 
the  southern  part  of  the  state.  P.  S.  Garman  of  the  Stanis¬ 
laus  church,  who  visited  Riley  in  1881,  speaks  of  visiting 
Brethren  in  Santa  Monica  and  San  Diego.4  The  next  year 
Riley  was  visited  by  W.  R.  Frick  who  reported  that  it  was 


2.  His  church  letter  from  the  Rock  Run  church,  Elkhart  County,  Indiana,  is 
dated  September  19,  1874,  Minutes  of  the  Church  of  Southern  California, 
the  Covina  Church — list  of  charter  members  (Unpublished  manuscript). 

3.  Christian  Family  Companion  and  Gospel  Visitor,  September  21,  1875,  p.  605. 

4.  Brethren  at  Work,  June  21,  1881,  p.  381.  The  Cripes  lived  near  Santa 
Monica,  Samuel  Cripe  in  Gospel  Messenger,  June  24,  1884,  p.  407. 
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astonishing  to  see  what  Riley  had  accomplished  in  eight 
years;  however,  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  the  latter  was  on 
the  point  of  abandoning  his  place  because  he  had  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  interesting  other  Brethren  in  his  locality.  “Broth¬ 
er  and  sister  Riley  have  been  waiting  and  writing  till  they 
got  tired,”  he  said,  .  .  .  “they  now  expect  to  sell  out  and 
go  where  Brethren  live.  What  a  pity,  after  having  so  much 
of  good  things,  to  leave  them  for  the  want  of  Brethren  so¬ 
ciety.”5  Riley,  however,  was  yet  destined  to  enjoy  the 
privilege  he  coveted,  for  the  very  next  year  some  eastern 
Brethren  visited  southern  California  and  eventually  decided 
to  start  a  colony  in  Los  Angeles  County.  It  is  an  interesting 
coincidence  that  at  the  very  time  that  the  conditions  for 
growth  became  unfavorable  in  northern  California,  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  southern  California  became  favorable.  A  small 
group  of  Brethren  who  were  visiting  the  West  in  the  interest 
of  selecting  a  site  for  a  Brethren  colony  decided  to  under¬ 
take  their  experiment  in  southern  California.  Shortly  after 
they  began  advertising  the  land,  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  com¬ 
pleted  its  line  to  the  coast  so  that  easterners  could  now  come 
directly  to  this  part  of  the  state.  As  the  Santa  Fe  began  to 
build  its  lines  west  of  San  Bernardino,  a  boom  began. 
Towns  sprang  up  like  mushrooms.  In  the  first  half  of  1887 
no  less  than  twenty-five  cities  and  towns  were  located  be¬ 
tween  the  east  limits  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and  the 
west  line  of  San  Bernardino  County,  a  distance  of  only 
about  thirty  miles.6  New  towns  also  sprang  up  along  the 
Southern  Pacific,  parallel  to  the  Santa  Fe.  The  attractions 
of  southern  California  were  now  heralded  everywhere.  All 
of  these  factors  help  to  explain  the  deflection  of  Brethren 
interest  in  the  East  from  the  disintegrating  churches  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  to  the  Brethren  nucleus  in  southern 
California. 


5.  Brethren  at  Work,  September  12,  1882,  p.  8. 

6.  J.  M.  Guinn,  A  History  of  California  (Los  Angeles:  Historic  Record  Com 
pany,  1915),  I,  p.  260. 
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The  leader  of  this  colonizing  party  was  J.  S.  Flory  of 
Hygiene,  Colorado,  who  was  somewhat  of  an  adventurer. 
Although  born  in  Virginia,  he  had  moved  west  and  settled 
in  Colorado  in  the  seventies,  and  was  a  member  of  the  first 
church  of  the  Brethren  established  there,  the  St.  Vrain 
church,  near  Longmont.  He  enjoyed  pioneering  and  by  the 
next  decade  was  ready  to  fare  forth  again  into  a  new  coun¬ 
try.7  In  the  fall  of  1883  he  made  a  journey  to  the  Pacific 
coast  by  way  of  the  Far  Northwest.  After  visiting  with 
his  old  friend,  David  Brower,  and  assisting  in  preaching  in 
Oregon  and  Washington,  he  came  on  down  the  coast  into 
California. 

In  the  first  issue  of  the  Gospel  Messenger  for  the  year 
1884,  among  the  personals,  there  is  a  short  item  stating  that 
Brother  Flory  was  then  in  southern  California  and  expected 
to  write  a  number  of  letters  from  that  locality  to  the  Mes¬ 
senger.8  Flory’s  first  letter  was  published  in  the  next  num¬ 
ber.  After  describing  the  journey  southward  from  San 
Francisco,  he  gives  an  interesting  description  of  Los  Angeles 
as  it  was  in  1884: 

A  few  miles  further  south,  and  we  arrive  at  Los  Angeles,  nearly 
500  miles  from  San  Francisco.  Wonder  of  wonders!  Who  would 
have  thought  to  see  such  a  thriving  city  here!  A  city  of  nearly 
or  quite  25,000  souls,  and  everything  denotes  a  general  and  won¬ 
derful  prosperity.  Having  enjoyed  the  climate  for  some  days  and 
taken  drives  through  lanes  of  orange  and  lemon  groves  and  seen 
the  beauties  of  this  perpetual  Summer-land,  we  are  no  longer 
made  to  wonder  why  it  is  there  is  such  a  rush  of  people  here  and 
that  real  estate  is  doubling  itself  every  year. 

If  there  is  any  place  on  earth  where  one  may  find  a  place  and 
clime  akin  to  Paradise,  this  must  be  it.  Flowers  everywhere,  gar¬ 
dens  in  perpetual  growth  and  verdure  all  the  year  round,  and  the 
evergreen  trees  festoon  the  borders  of  resident  lots  and  orchards 
on  every  hand;  but  all  of  this  more  anon.9  .  .  . 

The  description  was  continued  the  following  week;  this 
letter  also  records  a  visit  he  made  to  the  home  of  the  Rileys 
at  Orange: 


7.  Mrs.  Will  Neher,  La  Verne,  Calif,  (dau.  J.  S.  Flory)  personal  interview. 
August,  1936. 

8.  Gospel  Messenger,  January  1,  1884,  p.  8. 

9.  Ibid,.,  January  8,  1884,  p.  27. 
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Brother  and  sister  Riely  T Riley]  have  been  living  at  that  place 
for  some  years,  hoping  and  praying  that  the  Brethren  would  come 
in  and  start  up  a  settlement  and  thus  disseminate  the  principles 
of  the  Gospel  here,  where  souls  are  as  precious  as  anywhere. 
— Through  all  those  long  years  of  patience  and  isolation  from  the 
church,  those  dear  members  have  continued  faithful,  once  attend¬ 
ing  a  feast  in  Stanislaus  county,  and  once  spending  a  Summer  in 
their  old  neighborhood  in  Northern  Indiana.  We  think  now  the 
time  has  come  when  the  Brethren  should  come  into  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  commence  a  missionary  work  by  settling  here,  and 
preaching  by  example  as  well  as  by  precept.  — Taking  all  things 
into  consideration,  this  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  places  to  live, 
I  have  ever  been  in.  The  climate  is  most  excellent  and  especially 
adapted  to  good  health  and  longevity.  The  temperature  is  of  an 
equitable  nature;  seldom  any  freezing  weather,  more  than  an 
occasional  frost  in  Winter.  The  sea  breezes  and  the  snowy  moun¬ 
tains  to  the  north  give  a  healthy  tone  to  the  air. 

As  to  the  advantages  of  living  here,  people  can  have  all  kinds 
of  vegetables  and  fruits,  meats  and  grain,  fresh  the  year  round. 
It  has  been  said,  and  with  much  truth,  that  ten  acres  of  good  land 
here,  are  worth  as  much  to  make  a  living  thereof  and  to  spare,  as 
160  acres  in  Illinois,  Iowa  or  Kansas.10 

In  a  later  letter  Flory  comments  on  the  feverish  building 
activity  going  on  in  Los  Angeles.  “On  an  average  there 
have  been  two  dwelling-houses  finished  per  day,  for  the 
last  fifteen  months,”  he  says,  “and  yet  the  demand  for  houses 
continues,  and  the  hotels  are  crowded.  ...  As  with  the 
city,  so  with  the  surrounding  country,”  .  .  .1:L  For  the 
benefit  of  the  farmers  he  describes  the  orange  orchards,  the 
cost  of  operation,  and  the  profits  to  be  expected.12 

These  letters  created  considerable  interest  among  the 
Brethren  in  the  East.  Their  growing  enthusiasm  was  slight¬ 
ly  dampened  no  doubt  by  a  short  paragraph  from  the  editor 
of  the  Messenger  asking  Brethren  considering  a  change  of 
location  to  examine  carefully  their  motives.  He  reminded 
them  that  love  of  money  had  led  Lot  to  the  plains,  with  very 
disastrous  results: 

To  take  a  family  of  children  away  from  home  comforts  and 
religious  influences  and  settle  them  down  among  strangers  and 
bad  influences,  simply  to  get  them  houses  and  lands,  is  a  dangerous 
experiment.  Many  of  our  children  today  are  away  from,  and  lost 


10.  Ibid.,  January  15,  1884,  p.  42. 

11.  Ibid.,  January  22,  1884,  p.  62. 

12.  Ibid.,  January  29,  1884,  p.  76. 
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to  the  church  on  this  account  and  it  will  be  well  if  our  brethren 
would  give  the  subject  of  change  of  location  the  attention  it  de¬ 
serves.13 

The  problem  raised  by  the  editor  was  doubtless  con¬ 
sidered  by  some  Brethren  for  later  Flory  writes  that  since 
many  Brethren  have  asked  him  about  the  country  and  the 
possibility  of  securing  church  privileges  in  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  he  has  an  important  announcement  to  make.  Ar¬ 
rangements  have  been  made  for  an  excursion  to  go  out  to 
California  in  the  fall: 

There  is  also  an  effort  on  foot  [he  says]  by  some  Brethren  in  the 
East,  to  get  a  colony  of  Brethren  settled  out  there.  We  hope  some 
ministering  brethren  will  consider  this  matter,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
first  things  necessary  to  have  preachers  agree  to  go.  Our  idea  is, 
for  as  many  as  think  of  going,  to  make  their  arrangements,  so  as 
to  go  in  the  Fall,  and  all  who  want  to  stay,  can  look  and  select 
some  place,  and  settle  down  and  go  to  work.  God  will  help  those 
who  are  willing  to  help  themselves.  .  .  .  We  shall,  most  likely, 
accompany  the  excursionists  out  next  Fall,  only  on  a  visit,  not 
that  we  expect  to  locate  there  at  present,  but  want  to  see  a 
settlement  of  brethren  and  sisters  there  who  will  be  an  influence 
for  good  in  that  lovely  climate. 

Persons  who  go  on  the  excursion  can  stay  as  long  as  they  like, 
and  return  at  excursion  rates,  which  will  be  something  like  fifty 
dollars  each  way  from  Kansas  City.14  .  .  . 

Two  months  later,  Flory  announced  that  the  prospects 
for  the  colony  were  quite  flattering:  quite  a  number  had 
made  arrangements  to  go  on  the  fall  excursion;  some  had 
already  sold  their  property  and  were  expecting  to  move 
out;  others  were  expecting  to  sell  in  the  summer.  Alto¬ 
gether  there  was  a  sufficient  number  to  insure  a  Brethren 
settlement,  he  thought,  and  thus  the  work  of  disseminating 
Brethren  doctrines  in  southern  California  could  begin.15 

That  summer  Flory  and  several  other  Brethren,  P.  S. 
Myers  of  McVeytown,  Pennsylvania,  and  B.  A.  Hadsell  of 
Chicago,  Illinois,  made  a  trip  to  Arizona  to  look  over  the 
possibilities  for  planting  a  colony  there.  They  spent  sev- 


13.  Ibid.,  February  19,  1884,  p.  113. 

14.  Ibid.,  March  11,  1884,  p.  174. 

15.  Ibid.,  May  20,  1884,  p.  324. 
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eral  days  in  the  Salt  River  Valley16  but,  though  favorably 
impressed,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  southern  California 
was  better  suited  to  their  purposes.  In  August,  Flory  re¬ 
turned  to  the  East  to  make  further  arrangements  for  the 
carrying  out  of  his  plans.  Before  he  left,  however,  he  wrote 
another  letter  to  the  Messenger  setting  forth  the  decision 
to  which  the  Brethren  had  come: 

After  spending  one  month  in  looking  over  this  southwestern 
country,  visiting  different  sections,  carefully  considering  all  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  and  considering  the  kind  of  a  coun¬ 
try,  we  think  would  best  be  suited  for  a  settlement  of  Brethren, 
we  decided  that  Los  Angeles  county  comes  nearer  filling  the  bill 
than  any  other,  and  we  think  we  have  been  fortunate  in  getting 
the  control  of  a  tract  of  land  here  that  is  equal  to  anything  of  the 
kind  in  this  southern  country. 

The  climate  is  one  of  superior  excellence,  and  adapted  to  all 
kinds  of  grain  and  fruits,  including  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  figs, 
prunes,  plums,  apricots,  peaches,  etc.,  and  can  be  sold  in  tracts 
to  suit  purchasers,  at  a  price  considerably  below  what  such  lands 
are  selling  for  here.  The  soil  is  number  one  and  easily  worked. 
The  whole  tract  is  under  cultivation,  so  that  it  is  ready  for  the 
farmer  or  fruit  raiser  to  go  to  work  on  it  immediately  after  pur¬ 
chasing,  without  any  expense  other  than  the  price  of  the  land.17 

The  tract  referred  to  was  a  tract  of  two  thousand  acres 
of  land,  owned  by  J.  S.  Phillips,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
city  of  Covina.  The  latter  had  bought  it  in  188218  when  it 
was  covered  only  by  mustard,  sunflowers,  and  grape  vines 
and  had  planted  it  in  grain.  He  had  also  purchased  a  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  Azusa  Water  Development  and  Irri¬ 
gation  Company.  It  was  on  this  tract  that  the  Brethren 
hoped  to  plant  their  colony.  Bulletins  were  printed  about 
the  tract  and  sent  to  Brethren  in  the  East.  The  colony  was 
to  be  known  as  “Pilgrim’s  Home.”  A  “temperance  hotel” 
was  to  be  built  to  accommodate  the  settlers  until  their 
homes  were  constructed. 

In  September  the  editor  of  the  Messenger  announced 
that  he  had  received  a  call  from  P.  S.  Myers  on  his  way 
home  from  California.  The  latter  had  had  a  good  bit  to  say 


16.  For  a  further  description  of  the  visit,  see  p.  122. 

17.  Gospel  Messenger,  August  19,  1884,  p.  533. 

18.  Covina  Argus,  Illustrated  Number,  December  25,  1896. 
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about  the  land  “where  the  large  luscious  grapes  can  be 
carried  on  a  stick  between  two,  as  did  the  spies  in  searching 
out  the  Promised  Land,”  and  had  informed  him  that  he,  in 
company  with  Brethren  Flory  and  Hadsell,  had  bought  two 
thousand  acres19  of  land  which  they  were  going  to  sell  in 
lots  to  suit  purchasers.  They  were  hoping  to  establish  a 
Brethren  church  there  in  the  near  future.  The  editor,  of 
course,  wished  them  success. 

Encouragement  to  those  responding  to  the  call  to  go  west 
was  now  given  in  an  editorial  in  which  the  editor  said  that 
he  believed  that  the  West  was  an  important  field  for  the 
Brethren,  sectarian  prejudice  was  not  so  firmly  established 
there,  and  for  this  reason  the  Brethren  who  emigrated  west 
at  this  time  could  accomplish  more,  doubtless,  than  those 
who  came  afterwards.  It  was  important,  too,  he  thought, 
to  care  for  the  religious  interests  of  the  Brethren  already 
there,  for  if  they  were  neglected,  they  would  soon  drift  to 
other  denominations  or  perhaps  drop  out  of  the  church 
entirely.  He  urged  that  no  effort  be  spared  to  push  along 
the  work.20 

By  this  time  an  excursion  party  was  already  on  its  way 
to  California.  The  party  had  assembled  at  Kansas  City.  A 
car  was  put  at  their  disposal,  and  in  it  were  placed  mat¬ 
tresses  and  curtains  for  the  journey.  A  day  was  spent  in 
securing  the  necessary  provisions.21  There  were  forty-six 
in  the  party  although  only  about  half  of  them  were  Breth¬ 
ren.22  The  party  arrived  with  no  difficulty  other  than  that 
of  spending  a  rather  tediously  long  time  in  crossing  the 
desert.  Disappointment,  however,  was  swift  to  arrive:  it 
was  discovered  that  Mr.  Phillips,  in  order  to  save  some  of 
his  other  investments,  had  let  go  of  his  stock  in  the  Citrus 

19.  Gospel  Messenger,  September  23,  1884,  p.  601.  The  Phillips  tract  covered 
two  thousand  acres.  The  company  had  only  bought  forty  acres  of  the 
tract  for  which  they  paid  $1,000  down,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
balance  would  be  paid  when  the  water  was  put  on  the  land.  Mary 
Forbes,  Covina  Argus,  March  28,  1930. 

20.  Gospel  Messenger,  November  4,  1884,  p.  704. 

21.  P.  S.  Myers,  ibid.,  December  9,  1884,  p.  755. 

22.  Ibid.,  December  2,  1884,  p.  736. 
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holdings  and  had  lost  control  of  the  water  company  which 
was  attempting  to  bring  water  to  the  lower  valley;  so  he 
could  not  furnish  the  water  for  the  Brethren  Tract;23  with¬ 
out  water  the  colonists  were  in  difficult  straits.  The  Breth¬ 
ren  in  the  East  secured  their  first  inkling  of  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  through  a  letter  written  by  Flory  himself  to  the 
Gospel  Messenger: 

In  regard  to  the  colony  settlement,  we  are  made  to  think  of 
the  old,  true  adage,  “There  is  many  a  slip  ’twixt  the  cup  and  the 
lip.”  When  we  were  here  last  summer,  and  made  arrangements 
to  settle  in  a  certain  locality  in  this  country,  we  were  much  hurried 
and  our  time  to  return  limited,  hence  we  did  not  have  ample  time 
to  investigate  everything  relative  to  the  water  right,  and  other 
matters  of  importance.  On  a  closer  inquiry,  we  found  matters  in 
a  shape,  which,  with  a  failure  on  the  part  of  one  individual  to 
come  to  time,  brought  about  sufficient  reasons  to  defer  taking 
possession  of  the  tract  of  land  as  contemplated.  However,  there 
are  good  opportunities  for  all  who  wish  to  come  to  this  lovely 
land  to  settle  in  communities  and  be  together,  to  have  the  op¬ 
portunities  of  preaching  and  the  society  of  the  brethren. — Some 
are  settling  in  the  city,  some  near  by,  others  around  in  localities 
as  best  suited  to  their  choice.24 

A  statement  was  then  sent,  signed  by  B.  A.  Hadsell,  to 
those  who  had  received  the  advertisements  of  the  colony 
saying: 

This  is  to  inform  all  to  whom  it  may  concern  that,  whereas  my¬ 
self  and  others  selected  the  Phillips  Tract  of  land  formerly  known 
as  the  “Coffee  Ranch”  18  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  on 
which  we  proposed  to  locate  a  colony,  naming  it  Covena;  gave  our 
notes  as  payment  for  same,  and  received  a  contract  for  deed  to 
said  lands.  Said  note  was  to  become  due  on  the  same  date  the 
contract  was  to  be  complied  with  on  Mr.  Phillips  part,  in  the 
completion  of  a  certain  irrigating  ditch,  and  the  water  right  was 
to  be  clear  of  all  and  any  incumbrance.  Our  people  arrived  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  said  note,  but  finding  the  ditch  was  not  completed, 
and  that  the  water  right  was  in  dispute,  and  other  things  not  as 
represented,  they  did  not  pay  for  the  land.25 

The  same  issue  of  the  Messenger  which  carried  Flory’s 
letter  also  contained  a  letter  from  Enoch  Eby,  one  of  the 
elders  appointed  by  the  Annual  Meeting  of  1884  to  investi- 

23.  James  R.  Hodges:  “The  Valley  in  Retrospect,”  Covina  Argus,  April  17, 

1931;  also  personal  interview,  July  21,  1936. 

24.  December  23,  1884,  p.  787. 

25.  Manuscript  in  possession  of  Mrs.  H.  Wine.  Quoted  in  Covina  Argus, 

March  28,  1930. 
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gate  the  situation  within  the  churches  of  northern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  After  completing  his  work  there,  he  had  come  down 
into  southern  California  to  visit  the  colony  brethren.  He 
was  very  sorry  to  learn  of  their  failure,  he  wrote,  but  he 
was  still  hopeful  that  a  church  would  soon  be  organized  to 
provide  a  spiritual  home  for  the  brethren  already  there. 
This  he  thought  vastly  more  important  than  the  material 
advantages  sought.26 

As  some  of  the  Brethren  in  the  East  continued  to  make 
inquiries  about  the  colony,  Flory  was  obliged  to  write  an¬ 
other  letter  to  the  Messenger  explaining  the  situation.  He 
was  now  urging  caution: 

To  those  making  inquiry  about  the  Brethren  colony,  I  will  sim¬ 
ply  say,  There  is  no  organized  settlement  of  Brethren  here,  but 
like  in  other  places,  everyone  is  free  to  select  as  they  may  choose. 
As  a  word  of  caution  to  all  who  may  contemplate  coming  to 
California,  we  advise  them  to  see  first  before  purchasing;  and  don’t 
be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  select  your  home;  speculation  is  running 
rife. — Above  all,  be  sure  you  get  in  a  healthy  locality;  climatic 
changes  are  so  marked  here,  even  within  a  radius  of  a  few 
miles.  .  .  . 

To  those  making  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  Brethren  settling 
here  in  California,  whether  of  different  factions,  I  will  say,  I  know 
of  none  other  than  those  who  are  with  the  general  Brotherhood, 
and  we  are  over  400  miles  from  the  Brethren  who  live  in  the 
northern  or  central  part  of  the  State.27 

Although  the  colonization  scheme  had  proved  a  failure, 
it  did  have  important  consequences:  a  small  group  of  Breth¬ 
ren  had  been  brought  to  southern  California,  and  many  of 
them  decided  to  remain.  Though  they  were  scattered,  they 
did  not  abandon  the  hope  of  forming  a  church  organization. 
To  this  group  were  added  others.  On  May  17,  1885,  A.  F. 
Deeter,  an  elder  from  Washington  County,  Kansas,  arrived 
at  “Los  Covena”  [Covina].  The  following  Sunday  the 
Brethren  in  that  vicinity  held  their  first  meeting.28  The 
next  month  they  assembled  on  June  20,  1885,  for  formal 
organization.  It  was  explicitly  stated  by  Elders  Deeter  and 

26.  Gospel  Messenger,  December  23,  1884,  p.  787. 

27.  Ibid.,  June  16,  1885,  p.  382. 

28.  Ibid.,  June  23,  1885,  p.  392. 
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Flory  that  this  would  be  an  organization  belonging  to  the 
general  brotherhood  or  conservative  element,  in  whose 
principles  they  firmly  believed.  Letters  of  membership 
were  then  read  from  eighteen  members:  A.  F.  Deeter  and 
wife,  J.  S.  Flory  and  wife,  America  Finch,  Joseph  Finch, 
Dewey  Phnch,  Levi  Riley  and  wife,  N.  D.  Hadsell,  L.  E. 
Miller  and  wife,  Susan  Bashor,  Esther  and  Ella  Middaugh, 
Christley  Wine,  and  Felix  Hess  and  wife,  who  thus  became 
charter  members  of  the  first  church  of  the  Brethren  in 
southern  California.29  It  was  decided  the  name  should  be 
“The  Church  of  Southern  California.”  As  there  was  no 
suitable  place  in  which  to  hold  services,  it  was  decided  to 
build  a  meetinghouse  at  Covina.  A  subscription  paper  was 
started  immediately.  Altogether,  the  business  transacted 
gave  the  Brethren  in  southern  California  renewed  hope. 
J.  S.  Flory,  in  writing  of  the  event  to  the  Messenger,  de¬ 
scribed  it  as  a  “good  meeting,  a  joyful  meeting, — a  meeting 
that  made  us  thank  God  and  take  courage,”30  .  .  .  Another 
brother  (probably  Levi  Riley)  was  reported  to  have  said, 
“For  eleven  years  I  have  waited  and  hoped  for  this.”31 
Brethren  in  the  East  were  exhorted  to  pray  for  the  infant 
church  and  to  send  of  their  substance  for  the  building  of 
the  meetinghouse.32 

Several  months  after  the  organization  of  the  new  church, 
Elder  Deeter  felt  it  his  duty  to  write  again  to  the  Messenger 
giving  the  facts,  as  he  saw  them,  with  reference  to  the  water 
rights  of  the  Brethren  located  on  the  Phillips  tract.  The 
water  for  the  land,  he  said,  was  brought  from  the  San 
Gabriel  River  seven  miles  away.  Between  their  land  and 
the  San  Gabriel  River  lay  another  settlement  which  had 
the  oldest  water  rights.  Phillips  had  applied  for  and  se¬ 
cured  a  charter  giving  him  a  right  to  the  “surplus  water” 


29.  Minutes  of  the  Church  of  Southern  California,  June  20,  1885. 

30.  Gospel  Messenger,  July  14,  1885,  p.  445. 

31.  Loc.  cit.,  also  supra,  p.  89. 

32.  Loc.  cit.,  see  also  C.  Wine  in  Gospel  Messenger,  July  7,  1885,  p.  428. 
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of  which  there  had  seemed  to  be  plenty.  He  had  prepared 
ditches,  and  when  Deeter  first  arrived  there  was  a  fine 
stream  of  water  running  to  the  tract.  Suddenly,  however, 
it  had  stopped,  and  they  were  without  water  and  probably 
would  be  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  The  cause  for  this 
cutting  off  of  the  water  supply  he  attributed  to  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  in  the  older  settlement;  he  wrote  this,  he  said,  for  the  . 
benefit  of  Brethren  who  still  might  be  thinking  of  coming 
to  California  to  settle  with  them.  He  did  not  want  them 
to  come,  be  disappointed,  and  then  censure  the  California 
Brethren.  “Everybody  meets  with  disappointments  in  a 
country  like  this,”  he  told  them,  “being  so  different  in  every 
respect  from  any  of  the  States  east  of  the  Rockies.  People 
must  be  born  again.  Born  in  climate,  customs,  usages  in 
business  in  general.  We  are  not  born  yet,  but  gradually 
approximating;”  .  .  ,33 

The  members  of  the  new  church  had  chosen  the  name 
“The  Church  of  Southern  California”  rather  than  Covina 
because  they  were  scattered  through  a  number  of  towns. 
The  membership  list  of  1885  included  Brethren  with  ad¬ 
dresses  in  Citrus,  in  Tuhunga,  Los  Angeles,  Azusa,  Spadra, 
Santa  Monica,  Mason,  and  Pasadena.  Most  of  them  were 
formerly  from  the  Old  Northwest  and  the  Middle  West.  To 
these  members  were  soon  added  members  from  Oregon,  and 
from  other  parts  of  the  Pacific  coast;  for  example,  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,34  which  latter  area  had  been  recently  “cap¬ 
tured”  by  the  Progressive  movement.  Among  those  who 
came  from  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  to  Covina  in  188535  was 
Daniel  Houser,  the  inventor  of  the  Houser  Combined  Har¬ 
vester.  He  sold  his  interest  in  the  grain  harvester  and 
separator  patents  and  bought  about  six  hundred  acres  of 
land  in  the  vicinity  of  Covina.36  He  also  helped  other 


33.  A.  F.  Deeter,  ibid.,  September  29,  1885,  p.  622. 

34.  Minutes  of  the  Covina  Church,  list  of  letters  received  prior  to  1890. 

35.  Covina  Argus,  Special  Christmas  Number,  December,  1896,  p.  20. 

36.  Harvey  Houser,  Covina,  California,  personal  interview,  July  21,  1936. 
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Brethren  to  acquire  lands.  James  R.  Hodges,  another  pio¬ 
neer  of  the  valley,  in  his  reminiscences  says  that  Houser 
was  “one  of  the  good  and  practical  angels  that  came  just 
at  the  right  time  to  give  the  community  the  boost  that  it 
sadly  needed.  It  was  Daniel  Houser’s  money  that  helped 
to  finish  the  ditch  from  the  canyon,  without  which  the  lower 
subdivision  could  never  have  existed.”37  Another  arrival 
from  northern  California  the  next  year  was  S.  A.  Over- 
holtzer,  who  bought  an  eighty  acre  ranch  in  the  vicinity, 
fifteen  acres  of  which  were  planted  to  orange  trees.  His 
home,  as  well  as  that  of  Daniel  Houser,  was  famous  for 
its  hospitality.  These  were  really  guest  homes  for  the  mem¬ 
bers,  amazing  numbers  of  whom  were  entertained  on  Sun¬ 
days,  at  communion  time,  and  at  other  gatherings  of  the 
church.38 

The  outlook  was  now  better  for  the  Brethren  at  Covina. 
By  November,  1885,  the  new  church  had  doubled  itself,39 
and  progress  was  noticeable.  In  December  Elder  Deeter 
wrote  to  the  Messenger: 

Five  months  ago  when  we  came  to  this  place,  we  built  our 
house  among  the  sunflowers;  they  were  so  tall  we  could  scarcely 
look  out,  but  they  have  nearly  all  disappeared.  There  were  about 
seven  houses;  now  it  looks  something  like  a  town;  at  that  time 
we  had  no  preaching,  now  the  Lord  has  blessed  us  with  preaching 
twice  a  month.40 

He  then  went  on  to  say  that  there  was  now  prospect  for 
water:  the  court  had  given  a  decision  in  favor  of  the  new 
water  company,  and  the  company  was  at  work  building 
reservoirs.  In  addition  to  this  enterprise,  within  a  few 
months  Covina  was  to  have  a  railroad  direct  from  Los 
Angeles. 

The  new  church  now  embarked  on  an  expansion  pro- 


37.  Hodges,  op.  cit. 

38.  Fanny  Light  of  Pasadena,  California,  who  was  entertained  at  the  Over- 
holtzers  on  one  of  these  occasions,  says  that  nearly  the  whole  congrega¬ 
tion  went  home  with  the  Overholtzers.  She  remembers  helping  to  get 
breakfast  for  seventy-one.  Personal  interview,  August  6,  1936. 

39.  J.  S.  Flory  in  Gospel  Messenger,  November  3,  1885,  p.  701. 

40.  December  1,  1885,  p.  764. 
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gram:  at  a  special  council  held  in  December  of  1885,  at 
the  home  of  Tobias  Cripe,  it  was  decided  to  hold  a  meeting 
in  Los  Angeles  on  the  fourth  Sunday  of  January,  1886,  at 
No.  31  San  Pedro  Street,  and  afterwards  to  have  regular 
appointments  there  if  suitable.41  The  same  year  (1886)  a 
committee  was  chosen  to  draft  a  petition  to  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  Annual  Meeting  requesting  the  latter  to 
set  apart  Southern  California  as  a  church  district.42 

Work  on  the  church  house  was  begun.  Mr.  Phillips  had 
promised  to  donate  a  lot  for  the  church  house,43  and  a 
second  lot  was  purchased  from  him  for  fifty  dollars.  By 
this  time,  some  of  the  colonists  thought  that  not  only  had 
Phillips  failed  with  his  part  of  the  contract,  but  also  the 
colony  promoters  (i.  e.  they  could  not  pay  the  stipulated 
sum  because,  as  Elder  Flory  said,  they  could  not  raise  so 
large  a  sum  at  that  time)  ;44  therefore  the  latter  should  go 
to  Mr.  Phillips  and  try  by  oral  explanation  to  make  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  settlement.45  Although  Flory  did  not  feel  that 
he  was  in  the  wrong,  and  by  this  time  thoroughly  regretted 
that  he  had  had  anything  to  do  with  the  colony,  he,  in 
company  with  P.  S.  Myers,  did  as  requested  and  effected 
a  settlement  with  Phillips. 

The  church  house  was  completed  in  1888.  That  year  was 
an  important  one,  not  only  because  the  new  church  house 
was  finished  and  a  Sunday  school  organized,  but  also  be¬ 
cause  the  church  was  visited  by  two  influential  members 
from  the  East:  D.  L.  Miller,  already  known  for  his  travels 
and  his  work  as  an  educator,  and  Jacob  Witmore,  an  evan¬ 
gelist  of  the  Middle  West.  D.  L.  Miller  wrote  enthusias¬ 
tically  to  the  Gospel  Messenger  about  his  trip  to  southern 
California.  He  described  the  country,  its  natural  resources, 

41.  Minutes  of  the  Church  of  Southern  California,  December  12,  1885. 

42.  Ibid.,  February  6,  1886. 

43.  Ibid.,  July  18,  1885. 

44.  Ibid.,  July  3,  1886. 

45.  Loc  cit.  This  was  incorporated  in  a  motion. 
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the  great  variety  of  fruits  that  could  be  grown,  etc.  He 
says: 

The  conditions  are  so  entirely  different  here  from  what  they 
are  in  the  East,  and  people  who  come  here  are  so  differently  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  country  that  we  hesitate  about  advising  any  one 
to  emigrate  to  California.  .  .  . 

Then  the  every-where  present  Real  Estate  Agent  adds  some¬ 
what  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  situation.  After  interviewing  a 
score  of  these  gentlemen,  each  one  of  whom  represents  the  very 
best  town,  the  very  best  land,  and  above  all,  the  very  best  climate 
in  Southern  California,  one  is  in  a  delightful  state  of  uncertainty 
as  to  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  .  .  . 

After  carefully  sifting  the  evidence  and  taking  the  word  of 
men  with  whom  we  are  acquainted  and  who  give  the  facts  in 
the  case,  in  connection  with  our  own  observations,  we  are  free 
to  say  that,  for  ourselves,  we  are  well  pleased  with  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  if  our  work  and  business  would  allow  it,  would  like 
to  make  our  home  here.46 

The  next  week  he  continues: 

California  has  the  reputation  of  growing  the  finest  pears, 
peaches,  nectarines  and  apricots  in  the  world,  and  we  believe  it 
has  been  honestly  earned.  These  fruits,  including  apples,  grow 
in  most  places  without  irrigation,  but  as  before  stated,  oranges, 
lemons,  limes  and  citrons  must  have  plenty  of  water  or  they  will 
not  do  well.  .  .  . 

Much  more  might  be  added  to  this  letter,  descriptive  of  the 
country  and  its  wonderful  resources  that  would,  doubtless,  interest 
our  readers,  but  we  will  let  this  suffice.  Enough  has  been  written 
to  give  those  interested  some  idea  of  the  country.  In  closing  we 
again  suggest,  that  if  any  are  thinking  of  moving  to  California,  to 
come  and  see  the  country  first.  .  .  . 

We  leave  the  Golden  State  with  some  degree  of  reluctance.  We 
have  spent  a  short  time  here  very  pleasantly  indeed.  Our  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  brethren  and  sisters  has  been  very  pleasant,  and 
we  enjoyed  it  very  much,  .  .  .  We  shall  not  soon  forget  our  Cali¬ 
fornia  friends.  May  God  bless  you  all!47 

These  letters  doubtless  had  their  effect  in  interesting  other 
Brethren  in  southern  California. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  year  (1888)  the  General  Mission 
Board  sent  Jacob  Witmore  of  Missouri  to  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  preach.  In  the  columns  of  the  Gospel  Messenger 
there  are  very  enthusiastic  reports  of  his  meetings.  They 
were  held  not  only  in  the  church  at  Covina,  but  at  other 


4S.  Gospel  Messenger .  February  28,  1888,  pp.  136,  137. 
47.  Ibid.,  March  6,'  1888,  pp.  152,  153. 
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points  where  there  were  members:  Los  Angeles,  Spadra,48 
Tuhunga,49  Pasadena,  Glendale,  and  Glendora.  A  number 
were  added  to  the  church  by  baptism. 

Among  the  Brethren  who  located  in  California  about 
this  time  was  George  F.  Chemberlen,  a  young  man  who 
came  from  Missouri  to  Covina  in  1887.  He  was  soon  to 
become  a  leader  in  the  church  and  community.  Other  new 
members  who  were  added  by  emigration  were  D.  A.  Nor- 
cross50  and  family  of  Newberg,  Oregon.  He  also  became  a 
leader  in  this  area  and  in  the  Glendora  region.  A  survey  of 
the  members  received  during  1888  and  1889  shows  that  sev- 
*  enty-four  were  added  to  the  church,  making  a  total  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  Brethren  who  had  been  identified 
with  the  Covina  church  in  four  and  one  half  years’  time.51 
Twenty-seven  of  these  were  added  by  baptism,  but  most  of 
these  were  from  Brethren  families.  The  rest  had  been 
added  by  immigration.  Actual  church  growth  was  there¬ 
fore  small. 

Some  members  were  soon  to  be  lost  to  the  mother  church 
in  the  formation  of  a  new  congregation  at  Conejo,  Ventura 
County.  Some  of  the  Brethren  seem  to  have  gone  to  Conejo 
because  of  the  unsatisfactory  situation  in  Covina  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  water.52  Others  went  because  the  land  about 
Covina  was  too  high.  They  were  swift  to  point  out  to 
eastern  Brethren  the  advantages  of  this  new  region.  In 
January  of  1888,  George  E.  Finch  wrote  to  the  Gospel  Mes¬ 
senger: 

During  the  past  summer,  families,  representing  about  a  dozen 
members,  have  purchased  homes  here  in  the  Conejo  Valley,  at 
prices  ranging  from  $20  to  $50  per  acre.  .  .  .  This  valley  has  an 
elevation  of  1000  feet.  It  has  a  good  climate,  good  soil,  and  plenty 
of  timber.  It  is  surrounded  by  mountains  and  hills,  and  contains 
several  small  streams,  fed  by  never  failing  springs.  Good  wells 
can  be  easily  had.  .  .  .  We  are  anxious  to  have  more  Brethren 


48.  Emma  Overholtzer,  ibid.,  February  19,  1889,  p.  122. 

49.  J.  S.  Flory,  ibid.,  March  12,  1889,  p.  173. 

50.  Minutes  of  the  Church  of  Southern  California  (list  of  letters  received). 

51.  Loc.  cit. 

52.  Eulalia  Overholtzer  in  Covina  Argus,  June  21,  1935. 
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settle  among  us,  and  help  build  up  a  church.  Land  is  cheaper 
here  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  country.53 

This  opinion  was  also  expressed  by  D.  A.  Norcross  six 
months  later.  He  pointed  out  that  land  in  San  Gabriel  or 
Santa  Monica  country  ranged  from  two  hundred  dollars 
to  twelve  hundred  dollars  an  acre,  and  that  it  required  con¬ 
siderable  money  to  purchase  a  home  while  on  the  other 
hand  Conejo  Valley  was  a  good  place  for  poor  brethren: 

Now,  brethren  [he  concludes],  you  who  are  determined  to  es¬ 
cape  the  heat  and  cold  of  the  north  and  eastern  States,  and  not 
able  to  obtain  homes  in  a  better  improved  country,  blessed  with 
good  towns  and  railroad  facilities,  come  and  cast  in  your  lot  with 
the  Brethren  in  the  Conejo  Valley.  Land  can  be  had  in  this  valley 
in  small  tracts,  for  from  $30  to  $75  per  acre.  .  .  .  There  are  now 
eight  or  nine  members  and  one  minister  here.  .  .  .  The  valley  is 
large  enough  to  form  a  nice  colony  of  members.54 

Another  Covina  brother  who  moved  to  Conejo  was  young 
Chemberlen,  who  was  soon  called  to  the  ministry.55  In 
January  of  1889,  the  Conejo  Brethren  petitioned  the  Covina 
church  to  be  allowed  to  form  a  separate  organization,  and 
the  request  was  favorably  entertained.56  The  mother 
church  then  changed  its  name  from  the  “Church  of  South¬ 
ern  California”  to  the  more  modest  one  of  “Covina.”  Seven¬ 
teen  of  the  Covina  church  members  were  soon  identified 
with  the  Conejo  congregation.  Thus  began  the  “hiving” 
process  which  so  characterized  the  spread  of  the  Brethren 
in  the  West,  and  by  which  the  congregation  at  Covina 
assisted  not  only  in  the  forming  of  Conejo,  but  Tropico, 
Lordsburg,  Glendora,  Santa  Ana,  and  Long  Beach,  and 
through  them  most  of  the  congregations  in  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Elder  Witmore,  who  was  still  in  California,  preached 
for  the  Conejo  Brethren,  and  more  were  added  to  the  con¬ 
gregation.57  He  reported  to  the  Gospel  Messenger  that 
Conejo  Valley  had  plenty  of  timber,  good  water,  and  excel- 

53.  January  17,  1888,  p.  46. 

54.  Gospel  Messenger,  July  31,  1888,  p.  478. 

55.  J.  S.  Flory,  ibid.,  March  19,  1889,  p.  188. 

56.  Minutes  of  the  Covina  Church,  January  5,  1889. 

57.  Jacob  Witmore  in  Gospel  Messenger,  March  19,  1889,  p.  188. 
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PLATE  VII.  Reader's  Right,  M.  M.  Eshelman;  Left,  George  L. 
McDonaugh,  Colonizers  of  Lordsburg  (La  Verne),  Largest  Breth¬ 
ren  Colony  on  the  Pacific  Slope.  Below:  Lordsburg  College — 

Now  La  Verne  College 


PLATE  VIII.  Early  Missionaries  in  the  Northwest: 
Above,  George  C.  Carl  and  Wife;  Below,  Enoch  Faw 
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lent  soil,  and  that  good  land  could  be  secured  in  small  lots 
from  fifty  to  sixty-five  dollars  an  acre.  He  thought  that 
the  Brethren  desiring  to  locate  in  California  would  do  well 
to  locate  here,  for  ministering  brethren,  firm  and  true  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  brotherhood,  were  much  needed  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  Gospel  Messenger  is  another 
article  from  J.  S.  Flory  of  Covina  in  support  of  the  new 
settlement.  He  says,  “we  can  say  to  brethren  who  con¬ 
template  coming  to  the  coast  country,  you  will  find  a  good 
country  there,  with  warm  hearted  brethren  and  sisters.”58 
On  March  2,  1889,  the  new  congregation  was  formed.59  By 
April  the  Conejo  Brethren  were  agitating  the  building  of 
a  meetinghouse. 

By  this  time  sentiment  had  also  crystallized  regarding 
the  formation  of  a  new  church  district.  The  Covina  con¬ 
gregation  in  1888  had  discussed  the  question  of  uniting  with 
the  Oregon  district,  but  had  concluded  that  it  was  not  de¬ 
sirable.60  A  meeting  was  held  April  6,  1889,  at  Covina, 
with  representatives  from  both  churches,  and  it  was  decided 
that  the  district  should  be  known  as  the  “First  District  of 
California.”61  A  request  was  made  of  the  General  Church 
Erection  and  Missionary  Committee  that  they  appropriate 
a  small  sum  to  enable  Elder  Jacob  Witmore  to  continue 
his  missionary  labors  in  California  a  while  longer. 

At  the  close  of  the  period,  notwithstanding  the  boom, 
the  Brethren  in  southern  California  were  yet  but  a  handful. 
They  were  enthusiastic  regarding  the  new  country,  it  is 
true,  but  felt  very  isolated  and  far  away.  When  Elder 
Witmore  finally  departed  for  the  East,  the  message  which 
was  sent  to  the  Brethren  there,  in  appreciation  of  his  serv¬ 
ices,  expressed  the  grateful  thanks  of  the  California  Bretlv 

58.  J.  S.  Flory,  ibid. 

59.  Ibid.,  March  19,  1889,  p.  188. 

60.  Minutes  of  the  Church  of  Southern  California,  April  7,  1888. 

61.  Minutes  of  the  District  Meeting  of  California,  April  6,  1889. 
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ren  “for  so  graciously  remembering  the  few  members  liv¬ 
ing  on  the  borderland  of  your  country.”62 

The  missionary  zeal  of  the  church  was  doubtless  ham¬ 
pered  by  the  fact  that  the  church  then  concerned  itself  with 
many  types  of  matters  which  no  longer  absorb  its  attention. 
Differences  between  members  as  well  as  the  misconduct 
of  individual  members  or  their  departure  from  established 
customs  were  often  a  matter  for  church  action.  The  church 
was  troubled  lest  its  order  be  flouted  by  individual  mem¬ 
bers.  Naturally,  in  a  period  following  so  shortly  after  the 
Progressive  movement,  it  was  much  concerned  with  the 
breaking  of  discipline,  evidenced  by  individual  members 
who  wore  hats,  mustaches,  or  were  in  possession  of  gold 
watches.  It  feared  lest  “worldly  amusements”  creep  into 
the  church,  and  disposed  of  queries  asking  whether  it  was 
right  for  members  to  attend  Christmas  trees,  church  socials, 
oyster  suppers,  surprise  parties,  and  “chivarees,”  with  a 
negative  answer.  The  latter  was  classed  as  “revelling” 
which  the  scriptures  condemned  in  Galatians  5:  21.  Some 
of  the  members  were  perplexed  as  to  their  public  relation¬ 
ships.  Could  members  conscientiously  join  the  Farmers’ 
Alliance  or  the  Orange  Growers’  Union?  Could  they  con¬ 
scientiously  vote  for  political  candidates  in  states  where 
capital  punishment  was  practiced?  All  these  and  many 
other  problems  perplexed  them  and  perhaps  indicate  why 
one  who  believed  that  he  could  with  such  difficulty  save 
his  own  soul,  might  not  have  a  great  deal  of  time  left  to 
consider  other  vital  problems.  To  the  Brethren  reader  of 
today,  a  comparison  of  these  items  of  business  with  the 
transactions  of  present  day  council  meetings  might  suggest 
another  conclusion — that  the  Brethren  of  the  eighties  went 
out  to  modify  their  environment,  but  were  in  turn  consid¬ 
erably  modified  by  that  environment.  Whether  this  was 


62.  D.  A.  Norcross  in  Gospel  Messenger,  February  5,  1889,  p.  91. 
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for  better  or  worse,  he  will  doubtless  decide  according  to 
his  own  standard  of  values. 

In  the  next  decade  many  changes  were  to  take  place. 
The  Brethren  were  to  come  to  California  in  a  great  stream 
that  not  only  promised  the  permanent  establishment  of  the 
church  in  southern  California,  but  also  threatened  to  rob 
the  older  communities  in  the  East.  To  these  more  spec¬ 
tacular  scenes  we  shall  now  turn  our  attention. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


M.  M.  Eshelman  and  George  McDonaugh:  Missionary  Work 
by  Colonization  in  Southern  California/  1889-1897 

The  immigration  of  the  Brethren  to  California  was  more 
rapid  following  the  development  of  the  settlement  of  Co¬ 
vina.  This  accelerated  growth  was  due  to  a  number  of 
factors  which  were  noticeable  during  the  period  from  1889- 
1897:  the  activity  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  in  promoting 
the  region;  the  co-operation  of  real  estate  companies,  such 
as  the  Southern  California  Immigration  Agency,  with  the 
railroad;  the  personal  influence  of  leaders  like  George  L. 
McDonaugh  and  M.  M.  Eshelman,  employed  by  the  railroad; 
and  the  attractions  offered  through  the  establishment  of 
a  Brethren  college  in  California.  In  addition  to  these  new 
elements,  other  factors  were  still  operating  which  we  ob¬ 
served  to  be  important  in  the  early  period  of  the  interest 
of  the  Brethren  in  the  Pacific  coast:  the  desire  of  isolated 
members  in  the  west  to  enjoy  church  privileges  and  have 
the  association  of  Brethren  and  friends;  and  the  desire  of 
Brethren  in  the  east  to  improve  their  financial  condition 
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by  removal  to  a  new  country  with  greater  economic  op¬ 
portunities. 

In  1887,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  the  Santa  Fe  began 
to  build  its  lines  west  of  San  Bernardino,  and  the  boom  of 
the  region  along  the  line  speedily  followed:  speculators 
bought  land,  real  estate  companies  were  formed,  townsites 
were  laid  out,  and  extensive  advertising  schemes  devised. 
However,  this  speculative  boom  speedily  collapsed.  Land 
sales  fell  off  very  rapidly  in  the  fall  of  1887.  By  1890  the 
companies  which  had  the  most  at  stake  were  attempting 
to  hold  their  own  by  interesting  the  small  investor  and 
homeseeker  in  the  region.1  The  Santa  Fe  Railroad  was 
one  of  the  companies  which  adopted  this  policy.  This  com¬ 
pany  had  in  its  employ  a  man  by  the  name  of  George  L. 
McDonaugh,  who  had  been  active  in  the  Middle  West  in 
establishing  colonies  of  Brethren  in  land  along  the  line  of 
the  Santa  Fe.2  He  had  previously  worked  in  Kansas  and 
Texas.3  In  1889  he  was  transferred  to  the  Pacific  coast4 
to  direct  colonization  along  their  lines,  which  project,  if 
successful,  would  make  their  venture  in  southern  California 
more  profitable.  He  continued  to  work  in  this  territory 
until  1896  when  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Great  North¬ 
ern.5 

In  1889  McDonaugh  began  to  stimulate  the  interest  of 
the  Brethren  in  California  by  advertising  in  the  Gospel 
Messenger  that  he  was  planning  to  take  a  party  of  those 
interested  to  that  state  at  the  close  of  the  Annual  Con¬ 
ference.  The  Gospel  Messenger  for  May  21,  1889,  contained 
the  following  item: 


1.  Southern  Californian,  February  26,  1891:  “In  1886  the  speculative  fever 
struck  Southern  California,  and  ended  by  flattening  a  great  deal  of  busi¬ 
ness.  In  1890  an  industrial  [?]  boom  was  set  in  motion  and  is  still  result¬ 
ing  in  the  enrichment  of  horticulturists  and  agriculturists  and  correspond¬ 
ingly  aiding  all  kinds  of  business.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the 
two  ‘booms.’  ” 

2.  Just  Twenty  Years  Ago  (Pamphlet  issued  by  the  Passenger  Department  of 
the  Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  1909),  p.  47. 

3.  Gospel  Messenger,  December  20,  1887,  p.  792. 

4.  Los  Angeles  Times,  May  19,  1907,  p.  8.  (He  came  to  California  in  the  fall 
of  this  year.) 

5.  Gospel  Messenger,  July  11,  1896,  p.  440. 
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We  are  informed  that  some  of  our  brethren  in  Ohio  are  in  cor¬ 
respondence  with  our  Railroad  Agent,  Mr.  George  L.  McDonaugh, 
in  regard  to  making  arrangements  for  a  trip  to  California,  and 
that  he  has  consented  to  take  the  matter  in  hand  and  see  if  a 
party  of  Brethren  in  different  States  can  be  organized  to  make 
the  trip  in  the  latter  part  of  June.  He  will  be  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  and  will  be  able  to  give  full  particulars  as  to  the  cost 
of  the  trip,  etc.  A  part  of  the  programme  will  be  to  stop  a  day 
or  two  at  McPherson,  Kans.,  at  the  college  and  then  to  resume 
the  journey.  Eld.  Henry  Frantz,  of  Ohio,  wife  and  daughter,  are 
to  be  of  the  number.6 

The  plans  were  carried  out  as  announced,  and  after  the 
Harrisonburg  Conference  Mr.  McDonaugh  accompanied  a 
party  of  Brethren,  composed  of  people  from  Ohio,  Mary¬ 
land,  Illinois,  and  Kansas,  to  the  coast.7  In  November  he 
personally  conducted  another  party  of  Brethren  to  Cali¬ 
fornia;  among  the  members  of  this  party  was  M.  M.  Eshel- 
man,  a  former  editor  of  the  Brethren  at  Work ,  who  had 
recently  been  engaged  in  promoting  a  Brethren  college  at 
McPherson,  Kansas.  The  Brethren  were  shown  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles  and  taken  to  see  a  number  of  the  new  towns 
in  the  surrounding  country.8  Among  the  places  visited  was 
the  small  village  of  Lordsburg,  on  the  line  of  the  Santa  Fe, 
in  which  there  stood  a  large  hotel  which  had  been  erected 
during  the  boom  at  a  cost  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars. 
The  hotel  was  owned  by  the  Pacific  Land  Improvement 
Company  (in  which  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  was  interested)  ,9 
the  Lordsburg  Hotel  Company,  and  the  Lordsburg  Land 
Company,  which  were  naturally  eager,  since  the  break  of 
the  boom,  to  dispose  of  the  property  if  possible.  It  was 
suggested  to  Eshelman  that  this  might  be  a  good  place  in 
which  to  start  a  Brethren  college.  Although  not  interested 
in  the  idea  at  first,  Eshelman  later  changed  his  mind,  and, 
in  December  of  1889,  together  with  three  other  Brethren, 
Henry  Frantz,  T.  J.  Nair,  and  D.  A.  Norcross,  secured  an 

6.  p.  328. 

7.  George  L.  McDonaugh,  “The  Church  in  California  as  I  have  seen  it  Grow,” 
in  Missionary  Visitor,  February,  1906,  p.  75. 

8.  M.  M.  Eshelman  in  Gospel  Messenger,  January  7,  1890,  p.  5.  Infra,  p.  413. 

9.  A.  A.  Macias,  La  Verne,  California,  quoted  in  Bulletin  of  La  Verne  Col¬ 
lege,  May,  1927,  p.  9. 
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option  on  the  hotel  property  and  one  hundred  town  lots.10 
The  announcement  of  this  step  was  heralded  in  the  Pomona 
Times  Courier  with  great  joy,  and  an  attempt  was  made 
on  the  part  of  the  Courier  to  explain  to  its  readers  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  this  transaction  by  describing  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  Brethren  and  indicating  what  they  might  do 
for  the  community.  The  following  is  the  news  report  as  it 
appeared: 

The  announcement  is  made  by  the  Lordsburg  Hotel  and  Land 
Company  that  a  colony  of  over  one  hundred  Dunkards  has  bought 
all  the  unsold  lots  and  the  big  Hotel  at  Lordsburg,  and  will  move 
upon  the  property  within  60  days.  .  .  . 

The  coming  of  the  Dunkards  to  the  large  tract  of  land  at  and 
about  Lordsburg  is  going  to  be  a  great  factor  in  the  settlement 
of  this  valley  and  means  a  good  deal  to  Pomona.  We  are  all  very 
glad  of  their  coming.  The  Dunkards  comprise  one  of  the  strangest 
religious  sects  in  this  country.  They  dwell  in  colonies  in  nearly 
every  state  in  the  union.  They  resemble  in  their  careful,  econom¬ 
ical  and  industrious  ways,  the  Quakers,  and  in  their  immersion 
and  religious  faith  are  something  like  the  Baptists.  Their  chief 
characteristic  is  humility  and  to  show  this  they  perform  the  wash¬ 
ing  of  one  another’s  feet  at  their  love  feasts.  They  wear  the  very 
plainest  garments  and  avoid  any  worldly  folly  as  much  as  the 
Quakers  or  Shakers. 

The  Dunkards  are  synomyms  for  industry  and  sobriety.  They 
never  run  in  debt  and  they  help  one  another  to  a  marked  degree. 
They  do  business  among  themselves  as  much  as  possible  and 
indulge  in  very  few  luxuries.  They  will  make  a  college  out  of 
the  big  Lordsburg  Hotel  and  will  prepare  at  once  to  build  houses 
on  their  newly  acquired  land.* 11 

The  option  eventually  led  to  the  purchase  of  the  hotel 
property  in  March,  1891, 12  and  the  establishment  of  a  Breth¬ 
ren  college  as  had  been  contemplated.  Since  this  part  of 
the  story  is  told  more  fully  in  another  chapter,13  it  may 
suffice  here  to  say  that  the  establishment  of  a  school,  as 
events  will  show,  became  an  important  factor  in  further 
stimulating  Brethren  immigration  to  California. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  can  understand  why  M. 


10.  Southern  Californian,  November  20, 1890,  p.  1.  The  name  of  D.  A.  Norcross 
is  not  mentioned. 

11.  Pomona  Times  Courier,  December  19,  1889. 

12.  Los  Angeles  County  Records,  Book  722,  p.  161. 

13.  Infra,  p.  411. 
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M.  Eshelman  became  for  some  time  quite  active  in  the  real 
estate  business.  In  a  letter  to  the  Gospel  Messenger ,  which 
was  published  in  the  issue  for  January  7,  1890,  he  de¬ 
scribed  the  motives  for  this  step  as  follows: 

.  .  .  personally  I  feel  that  I  could  do  no  better  work  for  a  year 
or  two  than  to  assist  members  to  learn  more  of  this  land,  and  thus 
aid  in  forming  little  communities  of  members  at  various  points. 
.  .  .  The  great  majority  of  congregations  from  Germantown,  Pa., 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  has  been  started  by  a  few  persons  who  moved 
there,  lived  right,  and  toiled  to  build  up  the  cause.  And  this  rule 
must,  in  my  judgment,  be  followed  out  in  the  Pacific  Slope,  to  be 
successful.  It  is  a  missionary  plan,  well  tried  and  successful,  and 
I  see  no  reason  to  set  it  aside.  The  few  weeks  I  spent  in  this 
genial  climate  have  had  an  excellent  effect  on  my  system  and  I 
long  to  make  it  my  home.  ...  I  came  to  California  to  rest,  but 
I  now  prefer  to  toil,  and  rest  when  my  work  is  done, — laboring 
faithfully  for  the  Master  and  that  part  of  his  footstool  known  as 
Southern  California.14 

Eshelman  was  employed  by  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  as 
its  emigration  agent  in  February  of  1890. 15  A  newspaper, 
the  Southern  Californian ,  of  which  Eshelman  and  Nair 
were  editors,  was  published  in  its  interests  and  also  in  the 
interests  of  the  “Southern  California  Immigration  Agency,” 
a  real  estate  company  which  they  had  formed.  The  first 
issue  of  the  Southern  Californian,  March  6,  1890,  contains 
a  brief  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  editors:  “What  we 
are  here  for,” 

.  .  .  we  are  not  here  to  help  create  and  maintain  a  boom.  We 
will  have  neither  part  nor  lot  in  such  a  movement;  and  any  effort 
to  run  up  prices  contrary  to  good  business  principles  will  be  met 
by  the  Southern  Californian  in  a  manner  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  tillers  of  the  soil  and  those  who  desire  to  become  such. 

We  are  here  to  assist  good  farmers  to  aid  those  who  are  here. 
We  are  here  to  help  develop  the  immense  resources  of  this  favored 
land.  .  .  . 

The  news  sheet  carried  some  articles  on  general  sub¬ 
jects,  such  as  education  and  religion,  a  number  of  articles 
on  agriculture  and  fruitgrowing  in  California,  the  local 
news  in  and  about  Lordsburg  where  it  was  published,  and 
a  great  deal  of  advertising  put  out  by  the  Southern  Cali- 


14.  p.  5. 

19.  M.  M.  Eshelman  (ed.),  History  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren ,  p.  138. 
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fornia  Immigration  Agency  and  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad. 
The  close  co-operation  of  the  two  is  evident  from  this  ad¬ 
vertisement  which  appeared  in  March  27,  1890  and  ran  for 
a  number  of  weeks: 

A  FREE  RIDE 
From  any  point  East  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains 
TO  CALIFORNIA 

THE  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
IMMIGRATION  AGENCY 

offers 

Superior  Inducements 
to  Land  Purchasers 

Any  one  purchasing  $500  worth  of  lots  in  Lordsburg  through 
this  Agency  will  have  his  fare  paid  from  place  of  starting  to 
Lordsburg,  Cal.,  and  for  $750  worth,  the  fare  of  two  persons.16 

The  Southern  California  Immigration  Agency,  through 
the  newspaper,  also  stimulated  the  general  movement  to 
California  through  the  publication  of  news  about  eastern 
disasters — storms,  frosts,  drouth,  etc.,  followed  by  articles 
on  “blooming  California.”  A  question  and  answer  depart¬ 
ment  was  maintained  for  the  use  of  those  who  desired  more 
information  regarding  the  region.  Numerous  testimonials 
were  published  from  those  who  had  already  established 
themselves  in  southern  California,  giving  their  opinions  of 
the  land  and  statements  of  what  they  were  getting  in  wages, 
or  some  other  statement  of  this  character;  for  example, 

Mr.  Zug  who  arrived  here  April  25  from  McPherson,  Kansas, 
had  two  jobs  offered  him  the  28th.  He  went  to  work  the  29th 
at  $1.50  a  day.  And  still  some  who  don’t  know  are  trying  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  is  not  a  good  country  for  a  poor  man.17 


Elder  Peter  Overholtzer  says  his  cows  are  yielding  him  about 
$1.00  each  per  day.  His  judgment  is  that  better  butter  can  be 
made  here  than  in  the  East.18 


S.  W.  Funk  got  here  April  29.  He  came  to  see  this  country  with 
the  view  of  buying  some  land,  but  being  pressed  to  help,  he  put 
in  four  days  and  earned  $7.00.  Regards  this  a  fine  place.19 


16.  Southern  Californian,  p.  8. 

17.  Ibid.,  May  8,  1890,  p.  4. 

18.  Ibid.,  March  6,  1890,  p.  4. 

19.  Ibid.,  May  22,  1890,  p.  4. 
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Eshelman’s  experiences  as  a  real  estate  promoter  were 
not  any  too  happy,  and  in  May  of  1890  he  and  his  partner 
Nair  sold  their  interests  in  the  Immigration  Agency  to 
J.  W.  Keefer  of  Lordsburg,  California.20  A  year  or  so  later, 
Eshelman,  in  writing  of  his  experience  in  the  real  estate 
business,  made  this  interesting  comment:  “I  am  out  of  the 
real  estate  business.  Results  and  experience:  Some  pleas¬ 
ure;  a  little  money;  one  or  two  thanks;  much  censure;  lots  of 
expenses;  heaps  of  worry;  a  great  deal  of  worldly  knowledge 
and  [knowledge  of]  the  tangles  of  human  nature.  I  shall 
continue  to  be  identified  with  the  Southern  Californian  and 
fit  myself  for  another  important  educational  work.”21  Esh¬ 
elman  continued  to  work  in  the  employ  of  the  Santa  Fe  Rail¬ 
road  until  June,  1895. 

In  the  spring  of  1890  a  clever  advertising  scheme  was 
used  which  brought  more  Brethren  to  California — that  of 
taking  an  exhibition  of  California  products  to  the  Annual 
Conference  to  show  what  the  country  would  grow.  The 
exhibit  was  placed  in  a  sixty  foot  baggage  car  on  each  side 
of  which  was  a  banner  with  this  inscription:  “SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA  PRODUCTS  FOR  EXHIBITION  AT  WAR- 
RENSBURG,  MISSOURI,  MAY  24-30TH.”  The  car  was  in 
charge  of  McDonaugh,  who  received  a  great  deal  of  praise 
for  his  efforts.  The  Warrenshurg  Star  described  it  as  “one 
of  the  ‘slickest’  advertising  schemes  that  it  has  ever  been 
our  privilege  to  behold.  Nothing  on  record  that  can  equal 
such  a  move;  think  of  the  distance  that  it  had  to  come,  the 
hot  weather,  and  seemingly  in  good  condition.  .  .  .  That 
man,  Geo.  L.  McDonaugh,  who  is  so  well  known  by  the 
German  Baptist  Brethren,  is  a  first  class  business  man  for 
the  road  he  represents,  and  seldom  gets  left,  and  this  grand 


20.  Ibid..,  May  8,  1890,  p.  4. 

21.  Gospel  Messenger,  May  12,  1891,  p.  296.  Experience  of  this  kind  may 
have  been  responsible  for  an  item  in  the  minutes  of  the  Covina  church 
council:  “The  brethren  were  advised  not  to  engage  in  the  land  agency 
as  a  business.”  Covina  church  minutes,  October  3,  1891. 
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scheme  must  be  attributed  to  his  good  judgement  and 
management.”22 

The  success  of  the  methods  used  by  the  Brethren  im¬ 
migration  agents  for  the  Santa  Fe  is  apparent  from  the 
report  of  the  work  done  which  appeared  in  the  Southern 
Californian  for  January  1,  1891.  After  enumerating  im¬ 
portant  railroad  officials  with  whom  he  had  conferred,  in¬ 
cluding  the  president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe,  Eshelman  announced  that  from  February  15  to  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1890,  over  two  hundred  people,  besides  children, 
had  been  brought  in  from  the  East.  Their  railroad  fares, 
not  including  freight  on  household  goods,  amounted  to  over 
nine  thousand  dollars.  In  addition  to  this  over  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  copies  of  the  Southern  Californian  had  been  sent  out 
for  advertising  purposes. 

The  Santa  Fe  continued  to  run  excursions  to  southern 
California  in  charge  of  Eshelman  during  the  years  1891, 1892, 
and  1893.  In  the  first  issue  of  the  Gospel  Messenger  for 
1892,  a  schedule  for  the  whole  year  was  announced  in  ad¬ 
vance,  giving  the  date  and  place  of  departure.  There  was 
to  be  one  excursion  each  month.  Other  special  advertise¬ 
ments  of  the  railroad  appeared  from  time  to  time,  such  as 
the  following: 

California 

California  is  the  most  attractive  and  delightful  section  of  the 
United  States,  if  not  the  whole  world,  and  its  many  beautiful 
resorts  will  be  crowded  with  the  best  families  of  the  East  during 
the  entire  winter.  It  offers  to  the  investor  the  best  open  opportu¬ 
nity  for  safe  and  large  return  from  its  fruit  lands.  It  offers  the 
kindest  climate  in  the  world  to  the  feeble  and  debilitated;  and  it 
is  reached  in  the  most  comfortable  manner  over  the  Atchison, 
Topeka,  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad.23 

When  Eshelman  left  the  employ  of  the  Santa  Fe  in 
June,  1895,  he  had  crossed  the  continent  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  times  and  had  personally  conducted  a  great  many 
of  the  Brethren  to  California.24 

22.  Reprinted  in  the  Southern  Californian,  June  5,  1890,  p.  5. 

23.  Gospel  Messenger,  April  5,  1892,  p.  224. 

24.  M.  M.  Eshelman  in  History  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  p.138. 
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However,  the  railroads,  immigration  agencies,  land  com¬ 
panies,  and  their  representatives  were  not  the  only  factors 
operating  to  bring  Brethren  into  California.  Missionary 
zeal  and  a  desire  to  have  the  association  of  others  of  the 
faith  seem  to  have  been  responsible  for  many  pleas  written 
by  isolated  members  in  the  west  to  their  old  friends  back 
east,  urging  them  to  come  to  California.  Some  of  the  east¬ 
erners  began  to  feel  that  these  pictures  were  too  highly 
colored,  and  that  the  westerners  ought  to  desist.25  Others 
saw  in  these  appeals  the  longings  of  isolated  members  for 
companionship,  and  urged  sympathy  and  forbearance;  for 
example,  the  editor  of  the  Gospel  Messenger ,  writing  on 
the  westward  movement,  says  he  does  not  want  to  encour¬ 
age  anyone  to  overdraw  his  advantages  or  to  speak  “too 
flatteringly”  of  his  new  home,  but  on  the  other  hand  he 
believes  that  when  some  of  the  brethren  on  the  frontier 
write  zealously  for  others  to  come  and  help  them  in  their 
work,  the  reader  should  not  be  too  ready  to  censure  them 
inasmuch  as  the  chief  motive  actuating  them  is  the  natural 
desire  to  have  the  church  built  up  so  that  they  may  have 
in  their  new  homes  the  association  of  those  of  like  faith.26 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  growth  of  the  church  and  see 
how  rapidly  the  desire  of  these  isolated  members  in  the 
west  for  the  establishment  of  churches  among  them  was 
being  realized. 

There  were,  in  1889,  only  two  churches  in  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  Covina  and  Cone  jo  congregations.  The  Covina 
congregation  was  prospering.  A  Covina  church  council, 
reported  in  the  Southern  Californian  for  October  9,  1890, 
was  attended  by  Brethren  from  Los  Angeles,  Tehunga, 
Glendora,  Eswena,  Spadra,  and  Lordsburg.27  The  other 
congregation,  Cone  jo,  had  not  thrived  so  well:  the  Breth- 

25.  “New  Homes  in  the  West”  in  Gospel  Messenger,  May  14,  1889,  p.  313  (an 
editorial) . 

26.  Loc.  cit. 

27.  p.  4. 
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ren  here  were  located  at  quite  a  distance  from  the  railroad; 
then,  too,  they  could  only  engage  in  dry  farming.  Work  of 
other  sorts  was  scarce,  and  thus  they  had  to  leave  home 
if  they  desired  employment.28  The  result  was  that  the 
Brethren  soon  began  to  move  away.  The  District  Meeting 
of  1894  discouraged  the  idea  of  disorganizing,  but  it  was  in 
vain.  Eventually  nearly  all  the  Cone  jo  Brethren  moved 
to  other  places,  and  in  1901  the  church  was  officially  dis¬ 
organized.29 

However,  the  center  of  interest  naturally  lies  with  the 
new  congregations  established  during  this  period.  They 
were,  in  the  order  of  organization:  Lordsburg,  Tropico, 
Glendale,30  Egan,  and  Inglewood.  Two  of  these,  Lordsburg 
and  Tropico,  were  offshoots  of  the  Covina  church.  The 
Covina  church  also  held  meetings  at  Glendora  during  the 
greater  part  of  this  period,  but  the  latter  congregation  was 
not  formally  organized  until  1902.  A  Brethren  colony  was 
also  established  in  northern  California  at  Merced,  and  a 
church  organized  there.  We  shall  consider  each  of  these 
in  the  order  of  its  development. 

We  have  already  observed  some  of  the  factors  that  were 
important  in  bringing  Brethren  to  Lordsburg.  In  Septem¬ 
ber,  1890,  McDonaugh  had  located  here.  It  was  also  the 
headquarters  of  Eshelman  and  Nair,  whose  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornian  had  been  advertising  Lordsburg  in  the  East.  Be¬ 
tween  January  and  April  of  1890,  twelve  families  had 
moved  to  the  town.31  More  had  come  following  the  Annual 
Meeting  at  Warrensburg,  Missouri,  with  its  exhibit  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  fruit  and  vegetables.  In  the  early  autumn  of  1890, 
Elder  John  Metzger  of  Cerro  Gordo,  Illinois,  arrived  in 
Lordsburg.32  “Uncle  John  Metzger,”  as  he  was  popularly 

28.  Mrs.  C.  J.  Brandt,  La  Verne,  California,  personal  interview,  July  21,  1936. 

29.  Minutes  of  the  District  Meeting  of  California,  March  27,  1901,  p.  2. 

30.  This  church  was  in  Arizona  and  should  not  be  confused  with  the  later 

church  of  the  same  name  in  California.  The  church  in  Glendale,  Arizona, 

was  soon  attached  to  the  District  of  California,  infra,  p.  123. 

31.  Southern  Californian,  April  3,  1890,  p.  4. 

32.  John  Metzger  in  Gospel  Messenger,  October  15,  1890,  p.  636. 
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known,  had  been  a  pioneer  at  Cerro  Gordo  and  was  a  very 
influential  leader  in  the  church  there.33  He  wrote  to  the 
Messenger  that  he  was  entertained  by  the  McDonaugh 
family  until  he  could  get  a  place  to  stay,  and  given  a  lot 
“by  the  good  people  of  Lordsburg.”34  He  and  “Aunt  Per- 
melia”  soon  made  their  modest  little  home  with  its  fruit 
trees,  climbing  roses,  neat  green  lawn,  and  prim  walks  “one 
of  the  prettiest  places  in  town.”35  The  fact  that  Elder 
Metzger  liked  Lordsburg  and  wrote  favorably  of  it  in  the 
Gospel  Messenger  influenced  others  to  locate  here  as  is 
evident  from  subsequent  events  in  this  chapter. 

Early  in  October  the  Brethren  at  Lordsburg  and  Es- 
wena36  decided  to  ask  the  mother  church  for  the  right  to 
organize.  The  request  was  granted,  and  an  organization 
effected  on  November  1,  1890.37  Twenty-three  members 
were  taken  from  the  Covina  congregation  to  help  form  the 
new  church.  The  following  report  of  this  meeting  was 
published  in  the  Gospel  Messenger:  “A  little  band  of  breth¬ 
ren  and  sisters  met  at  Lordsburg  Nov.  1,  in  church  council. 
It  was  the  first  meeting  ever  held  here.  .  .  .  Elders  J.  S. 
Flory,  P.  S.  Myers  and  John  Metzger  were  present.  There 
was  a  request  for  an  organization,  which  was  granted.  .  .  . 
This  church  will  be  known  as  Lordsburg  Church,  .  .  .”38 

Elder  Metzger  continued  to  be  the  leading  figure  in  the 
local  church  for  a  number  of  years.  In  January  of  1891  he 
wrote  again  to  the  Gospel  Messenger,  commenting  on  the 


33.  M.  M.  Eshelman,  A  Model  Life:  Uncle  John  Metzger  (Mount  Morris: 
Brethren  Publishing  Company,  1898),  p.  50.  See  also  J.  H.  Moore  in 
“Some  Brethren  Pathfinders,”  Gospel  Messenger,  September  14,  1929,  p.  578. 

34.  John  Metzger  in  Gospel  Messenger,  October  15,  1890,  p.  636;  January  20, 
1891,  p.  38. 

35.  Eshelman,  A  Model  Life,  p.  57. 

36.  A  point,  north  of  North  Cucamonga,  which  M.  M.  Eshelman  was  pro¬ 
moting  at  this  time,  Southern  Californian,  November  6,  1890,  p.  8.  The 
name  Eswena  was  coined  with  the  first  two  letters  of  the  names  of  the 
promoters,  Es(helman),  We  (11s)  and  Na(ir).  The  settlement  died,  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  lack  of  water  for  irrigation.  W.  I.  T.  Hoover, 
La  Verne,  Calif.,  personal  interview,  August  9,  1939. 

37.  Minutes  of  the  Covina  Church,  October  4,  1890.  See  also  Minutes  of  the 
Lordsburg  Church,  November  1,  1890  (Unpublished  manuscript  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  La  Verne  Church  of  the  Brethren) . 

38.  John  Metzger,  November  25,  1890,  p.  726. 
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rapidity  with  which  the  church  was  growing:  “Last 
March  .  .  .  he  says,  “there  were  only  four  members  at 
this  place.  Now  there  are  about  thirty  or  forty,  and  still 
they  come.”39  In  August  he  writes,  “We  have  good  meet¬ 
ings,  large  congregations  and  good  attention.  We  have  a 
good  Sunday  School,  and  a  social  meeting40  every  week.  .  .  . 

“Quite  a  number  of  people  are  coming  from  different 
States,  and  among  the  number  a  good  many  members. 
Last  Saturday  about  ten  persons  came  here  from  Cerro 
Gordo,  Ill.”41  Elder  Metzger  was  well  acquainted  with 
Kirtland  H.  Wade,  General  Manager  of  the  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Railway  (California  Southern  Railway) ,  acquired  by 
the  Santa  Fe,  and  made  himself  useful  to  the  latter  in 
many  ways,42  probably  chief  of  which  was  in  influencing 
Brethren  from  his  home  church  to  come  to  California.  He 
made  fourteen  trips  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  through 
the  desert  to  and  from  California. 

The  meetings  of  the  church  at  Lordsburg  were  first  held 
in  Gates  Hall,43  which  later  burned,  but  in  the  fall  of  1891 
the  new  Lordsburg  College  was  opened,  and  after  that  the 
meetings  were  held  in  the  college  building.44  The  opening 
of  the  college  doubtless  brought  others  to  Lordsburg,  for 
in  a  business  meeting,  reported  in  November  1891,  twenty- 
one  church  letters  were  accepted.45  Another  meeting  held 
near  Christmas  received  into  the  congregation  by  letter 
about  a  score  of  members.46  The  communion  service  which 
was  held  on  Christmas  Day  of  that  year  was  said  at  that 
time  to  be  the  largest  love  feast  ever  held  in  California.47 

A  second  offshoot  of  the  Covina  congregation  was  the 
organization  of  Tropico.  This  church  was  established  by 

39.  Ibid.,  January  20,  1891,  p.  38. 

40.  Prayer  meetings  were  known  as  “social  meetings.” 

41.  Gospel  Messenger,  August  25,  1891,  p.  525. 

42.  Eshelman,  A  Model  Life,  p.  61. 

43.  Southern  Californian,  April  9,  1891,  p.  5. 

44.  John  Metzger  in  Gospel  Messenger,  October  27,  1891,  p.  669. 

45.  Gospel  Messenger,  November  24,  1891,  p.  728. 

46.  J.  S.  Flory,  ibid.,  January  26,  1892,  p.  59. 

47.  Amanda  Witmore,  ibid.,  January  19,  1892,  p.  45.  About  one  hundred  and 
fifty  communed. 
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Covina  members  residing  in  Los  Angeles  and  vicinity. 
Among  them  were  Levi  Riley  and  wife,  early  Brethren 
pioneers  in  southern  California,  and  Tobias  Cripe48  and 
wife,  at  whose  home  in  Los  Angeles  meetings  had  already 
been  held.  In  1889  the  Covina  Brethren  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Los  Angeles  asked  the  church  for  the  privilege  of 
soliciting  donations  to  build  a  meetinghouse  in  their  vicin¬ 
ity;49  the  request  was  granted,  and  the  church  was  built 
on  Glendale  Avenue  and  dedicated  in  November  of  1890. 50 
It  was  known  as  the  Tropico  Church.  The  members  were 
still  considered  a  part  of  the  organization  at  Covina,  the 
latter  occasionally  holding  its  councils  in  the  Tropico 
church.51  This  arrangement  did  not  last  long,  and  in  August 
of  1891  a  separate  organization  was  created,52  the  new 
church  taking  with  it  sixty-one  members  from  the  Covina 
congregation.53  In  the  fall  of  that  year  the  District  Mission 
Board  opened  up  a  mission  point  at  119  V2  South  Spring 
Street,54  placing  P.  S.  Myers  and  S.  G.  Lehmer  of  the  Trop¬ 
ico  church  in  charge.  Some  of  the  members  then  thought 
the  meetinghouse  at  Tropico  should  be  moved  to  Los  An¬ 
geles,  but  this  proposition  failed  to  carry.55  The  members 
then  began  to  urge  the  building  of  a  new  church  house56 
in  the  city  and  the  formation  of  a  separate  organization. 
The  former  ambition  was  realized,  and  it  was  announced 
that  on  September  6,  1896, 57  the  opening  services  would  be 
held  in  a  new  building  at  234  South  Hancock  Street.  About 
the  same  time  the  name  of  the  congregation  was  changed 


48.  Covina  church  minutes,  December  12,  1885,  p.  25.  An  early  meeting  of  the 
church  council  was  held  at  his  home  at  which  time  it  was  decided  to 
hold  regular  appointments  in  Los  Angeles  at  No.  31  San  Pedro  Street. 

49.  Ibid.,  April  6,  1889,  p.  58. 

50.  Southern  Californian,  November  13,  1890,  p.  5. 

51.  Covina  church  minutes,  January  3,  1891. 

52.  Minutes  of  the  Tropico  Church  (An  unpublished  manuscript  in  possession 
of  the  First  Church  of  the  Brethren,  Los  Angeles),  August  15,  1891. 

53.  Covina  church  minutes  at  Tropico,  August  15,  1891. 

54.  Later  the  meetings  were  held  at  a  hall  at  2600  Downey  Ave. 

55.  Tropico  church  minutes,  May  14,  1892. 

56.  Ibid.,  February  18,  1893. 

57.  P.  S.  Myers  in  Gospel  Messenger,  August  29,  1896,  p.  556. 
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from  Tropico  to  that  of  East  Los  Angeles.58  The  East  Los 
Angeles  church  still  held  some  of  its  meetings  at  the  old 
church  house  in  Tropico,  but  the  work  was  not  pushed,  and 
in  the  next  period  activity  ceased  there  for  a  time,  alto¬ 
gether.  In  reality,  the  old  Tropico  church  had  been  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  East  Los  Angeles. 

During  this  time  some  of  the  Covina  members  located 
at  Glendora.  One  of  these  was  D.  A.  Norcross  who  had 
come  to  Covina  from  Oregon.  In  his  youth  he  had  fought 
in  the  Civil  War  and  lost  an  arm.  After  a  varied  experience 
as  a  schoolteacher,  postmaster,  and  county  recorder,  he  cast 
his  lot  with  the  Brethren  and  came  west,  first  to  settle  in 
Oregon,  and  later  to  locate,  as  we  have  noticed,  in  the 
Brethren  colony  at  Covina.  He  moved  to  Glendora  in  1889 
and  became  a  church  leader  here.59  Other  Brethren  joined 
him.  Because  these  Brethren  were  eager  to  have  services, 
the  mother  church  began  to  hold  some  of  its  meetings  in 
Glendora.  In  October  of  1891  they  decided  to  pay  for  the 
rent  of  a  hall,60  alternating  services  with  the  United  Breth¬ 
ren  who  also  held  meetings  here.  By  1894  a  subscription 
list  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  church  house  was  started.61 
Norcross  was  the  principal  solicitor  and  was  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  bringing  the  project  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
A  series  of  meetings  held  by  I.  D.  Parker  in  the  church  in 
1897  resulted  in  an  addition  of  ten  to  the  membership,  and 
H.  M.  Barkdoll,  reporting  the  event  to  the  Messenger ,62 
describes  Glendora  as  a  “flourishing  church”  though  it  was 
yet  a  part  of  the  organization  at  Covina. 

In  1892,  a  church  was  established  at  Glendale,  Arizona. 
This  part  of  Arizona  had  received  some  publicity  among 

58.  Tropico  church  minutes  held  in  East  Los  Angeles  Church,  September  26, 
1896. 

59.  In  1889  when  Elder  Jacob  Witmore  toured  California  he  held  a  series  of 
meetings  at  the  Christian  church  in  Glendora.  They  were  well  attended 
but  there  were  no  accessions.  Gospel  Messenger,  April  9,  1889,  p.  237. 

60.  Alosta  Hall,  Covina  church  minutes,  October  3,  1891. 

61.  Ibid.,  June  30,  1894. 

62.  Gospel  Messenger,  January  30, 1897,  p.  77;  March  13,  1897,  p.  168  (editorial). 
For  the  subsequent  history  of  this  church  see  p.  249. 
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the  Brethren  in  1884  when  J.  S.  Flory,  P.  S.  Myers,  and  B.  A. 
Hadsell  had  considered  the  region  as  a  possible  site  for  their 
colony.63  Although  the  committee  later  decided  in  favor 
of  Covina,  they  had  been  favorably  impressed  with  the  Salt 
River  Valley.  Flory  wrote  to  the  Messenger  that  it  was  one 
of  the  finest  regions  for  fruits,  grains,  and  stock  that  he 
had  ever  visited,  California  not  excepted.64  The  Messenger 
also  reprinted  the  notice  given  the  Brethren  in  the  Arizona 
Journal  of  July  8: 

A  committee  of  Dunkards  arrived  yesterday  afternoon  in  Pres¬ 
cott,  in  company  with  Attorney  General  Churchill,  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  the  resources  of  our  Territory,  with  a  view  of 
establishing  a  colony.  .  .  .  After  spending  a  few  days  here,  they 
will  proceed  to  the  Salt  River  Valley,  and  examine  the  resources 
there.  The  Dunkards  are  a  very  industrious  and  peaceable  class 
of  citizens,  in  some  of  their  customs  and  habits  resembling  the 
Quakers,  and  a  colony  of  them,  should  their  committee  be  favor¬ 
ably  impressed  with  our  resources,  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition 
to  our  Territory.65 

This  visit,  although  it  had  no  immediate  consequences, 
paved  the  way  for  the  future  settlement  of  the  Brethren 
in  this  area.  In  May  of  1892,  through  an  advertisement  of 
B.  A.  Hadsell,  who  was  now  an  agent  of  the  Arizona  Im¬ 
provement  Company,  W.  F.  Gillett  of  Pulaski,  Missouri, 
came  to  the  valley.66  He  wrote  to  the  Gospel  Messenger 
that  he  had  found  a  few  Brethren  there.  One  of  these  was 
Peter  Eisenbise,  a  minister,  who  had  located  about  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Glendale.67  There  was  land  there,  Gillett 
said,  which  could  be  secured  under  the  Homestead  Act  and 
the  Desert  Act.  He  hoped  that  more  Brethren  would  come 
out  and  investigate  this  region.  Soon  other  Brethren  were 
moving  into  the  valley.  In  June  came  H.  L.  Betz  and  wife 
from  Cone  jo,  and  in  August,  C.  E.  Gillett,  brother  of  W.  F. 
Gillett.  By  November  of  1892,  there  were  seventeen  mem- 


63.  Supra,  p.  94. 

64.  Gospel  Messenger,  August  5,  1884,  p.  502. 

65.  Ibid.,  July  22,  1884,  p.  469. 

66.  W.  F.  Gillett,  Los  Angeles,  California,  personal  interview,  January  14,  1938. 

67.  C.  E.  Gillett,  Pioneering  (Elgin:  Brethren  Publishing  House,  1929),  p.  71. 
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bers  in  the  vicinity  of  Glendale.68  Glendale,  however,  was 
only  a  town  in  name,  as  there  were  no  houses  yet  on  the 
townsite;  neither  was  there  a  railroad;  goods  were  brought 
in  with  sixteen  horse  teams  and  wagons.69  For  a  time  the 
Brethren  and  “River  Brethren,”  who  had  also  located  in 
this  area,  held  preaching  on  alternate  Sundays  in  each 
others’  homes.  By  the  end  of  1892,  the  Brethren  decided 
their  number  was  large  enough  so  that  a  church  could  be 
started.  They  therefore  met  at  the  Glendale  schoolhouse 
on  December  31,  1892,  and  organized  their  congregation. 
Peter  Forney  presided.70  John  Wittmer,  reporting  the 
event  to  the  Gospel  Messenger,  says,  “We  would  like  to 
have  more  come  in  and  settle,  while  the  land  is  cheap. 
There  is  a  good  chance  for  poor  brethren  here,  and  a  very 
pleasant  climate.”71  Before  the  church  had  been  organized 
a  year  steps  were  taken  to  find  out  if  they  could  attach 
themselves  to  the  California  District.72  This  request  was 
granted  in  the  District  Meeting  of  1894,  and  the  name  of 
the  district  was  changed  to  the  District  of  California  and 
Arizona.73  For  a  time  the  Brethren  continued  to  hold 
meetings  every  two  weeks  in  the  schoolhouse.74  In  1896 
they  built  a  church  house.  C.  E.  Gillett,  who  had  gone  back 
to  his  home  in  Missouri  in  1893,  returned  to  Arizona  in  1895 
and  with  Walter  Swihart  conducted  the  first  services  in 
the  new  church  building.  He  was  destined  to  become  one 
of  the  leading  figures  in  the  region,  but  for  a  time  his  lot 
was  fraught  with  hardships.  “We  actually  lacked  fifteen 
cents  of  having  one  dollar  in  money  when  we  got  to  Phoe¬ 
nix,”  he  said.  And  there  were  eleven  mouths  to  feed!75 
The  other  colonists  could  not  help  them  as  most  of  them 
were  poor,  too. 

68.  H.  L.  Betz  in  Gospel  Messenger,  November  22,  1892,  p.  733. 

69.  Gillett,  op.  cit.,  p.  69. 

70.  Minutes  of  the  Glendale  Church  (Unpublished  manuscript),  December  31, 
1892. 

71.  John  Wittmer  in  Gospel  Messenger,  February  14,  1893,  p.  109. 

72.  Minutes  of  the  Glendale  Church,  October  8,  1893. 

73.  Minutes  of  the  District  of  California,  March  31,  1894. 

74.  John  Wittmer  in  Gospel  Messenger,  May  9,  1893,  p.  299. 

75.  Pioneering,  p.  79. 
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In  spite  of  poverty,  the  church  at  Glendale  early  evi¬ 
denced  a  decidedly  missionary  spirit.  On  the  very  day  of 
its  organization  solicitors  were  appointed  for  home  and 
foreign  missions.  In  1896,  John  E.  Mohler,  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,  wrote  to  the  Gospel  Messenger  about  the  possibilities 
they  had  found  for  mission  work  among  the  Mexicans  and 
Indians.  He  believed  the  ease  with  which  the  Indians 
adapted  themselves  to  the  ways  and  customs  of  the  whites 
would  render  them  a  good  field  for  mission  work.  He  also 
suggested  that  another  profitable  field  for  mission  work  lay 
in  the  numerous  mining  camps.76  In  December  of  1896  the 
Glendale  church  decided  to  send  C.  E.  Gillett  to  the  mining 
town  of  Globe  on  a  mission,77  but  nothing  came  of  the  visit. 
The  next  year  Gillett  on  his  own  initiative  made  a  visit  to 
the  Verde  Valley  and  decided  to  begin  work  here.  From 
this  time  on  until  1906  he  spent  many  days  traveling  up 
and  down  the  Verde  and  its  tributaries,  visiting  and  preach¬ 
ing  in  such  inaccessible  places  as  Oak  Creek,  Beaver  Creek, 
and  Clear  Creek,78  and  making  friends  with  the  Indians, 
miners,  and  cowboys  who  attended  his  meetings.  Years 
afterward  Gillet  had  this  interesting  anecdote  to  relate  of 
his  work  at  Camp  Verde: 

It  so  happened  that  at  one  time  when  I  was  freighting  from 
Prescott  to  Camp  Verde,  about  half  way  between  the  two,  at  a 
place  called  Ash  Creek,  I  found  a  man  lying  down  and  wallowing 
in  the  dirt  like  a  hog.  He  looked  up  and  seeing  me  said, 

“Hello,  there,  parson,  don’t  you  know  me?” 

I  said,  “No.” 

He  replied,  “You  ought  to  know  me,  for  you  converted  me.” 

I  answered,  “You  look  like  some  of  my  work.  If  the  Lord  had 
converted  you,  you  would  not  be  lying  there  wallowing  like  a 
hog.”™ 

The  frontier  character  of  the  church  in  Arizona  is  re¬ 
flected  in  some  of  its  problems.  Such  questions  as  whether 
it  was  right  to  attend  Indian  sham  battles  for  amusement, 

76.  Gospel  Messenger,  September  12,  1896,  p.  583. 

77.  Minutes  of  the  Glendale  Church,  December  23,  1896. 

78.  Gillett,  Pioneering,  p.  91. 

79.  Ibid.,  pp.  Ill,  112. 
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to  purchase  liquor  for  medical  purposes,  or  to  use  such  un¬ 
becoming  words  as  “a-hell-of-a-cold,”  appear  in  the  min¬ 
utes  among  the  more  usual  problems  of  discipline.  In  other 
respects,  too,  the  Arizona  Brethren  were  unique,  as  we  shall 
discover  in  a  later  chapter. 

By  this  time  beginnings  had  been  made  at  another  point. 
The  first  offshoot  of  the  church  at  Covina,  Lordsburg,  in 
turn  became  the  mother  of  the  Egan  church  (Hemet) .  I.  M. 
Gibble,  an  elder  of  Auburn,  Illinois,  who  had  come  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  May  of  1891s0  on  one  of  the  Santa  Fe  excursions, 
purchased  over  five  hundred  acres  of  land  in  the  San  Jacinto 
Valley.  S.  E.  Yoder,  another  Hemet  pioneer,  bought  land 
the  same  year.  A  few  other  Brethren  had  also  located  in 
this  area.81  They  were  within  the  bounds  of  the  Lordsburg 
congregation,  but  since  they  were  located  so  far  from  the 
main  body  of  the  church,  they  desired  to  have  their  own 
organization.  J.  W.  Priser,  one  of  the  members  in  the  val¬ 
ley,  reported  to  the  Gospel  Messenger  on  September  19, 
1893,  that  Elder  Gibble  was  building  a  church  house  at  his 
own  expense.  The  new  building  was  dedicated  on  Novem¬ 
ber  19,  1893,  and  the  organization  took  place  in  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  same  day.82  It  began  with  twenty-three  mem¬ 
bers  with  Gibble  as  the  elder  in  charge.  He  was  very 
anxious  to  see  more  Brethren  locate  there  and  even  pro¬ 
posed  to  divide  up  his  land  with  them  at  a  very  moderate 
price.83 

However,  by  this  time  the  Brethren  were  being  solicited 
to  come  to  northern  California.  The  Southern  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road,  with  the  Crocker-Huffman  Land  and  Water  Company, 
began  to  advertise  the  land  adjacent  to  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  in  Merced  County.  From  the  middle  of  1893  to 

80.  Southern  Californian,  May  14,  1891,  p.  5. 

81.  J.  S.  Flory  says  the  first  sermon  preached  in  the  valley  by  one  of  the 

Brethren  was  in  1887,  Gospel  Messenger,  January  2,  1894,  pp.  6,  7. 

82.  Minutes  of  the  Egan  Church  (Unpublished  manuscript  in  possession  of 

the  Hemet  church),  November  19,  1893. 

83.  J.  S.  Flory  in  Gospel  Messenger,  January  2,  1894,  pp.  6,  7. 
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the  middle  of  1894,  every  Gospel  Messenger  that  was  issued 
carried  with  it  an  advertisement  urging  folks  to  buy 

A  Home  in  California! 

60,000  acres  of  the  choicest  Fruit,  Vine  and  Alfalfa  Land  for  Sale 
in  Lots  to  suit,  with  Perpetual  Water  right. 

The  Lands  of  the  Crocker-Huffman  Land  and  Water  Company 
are  adjacent  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  surrounding  the 
City  of  Merced,  Merced  County,  and  are  among  the  most  fertile 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  They  are  susceptible  of  the  highest 
cultivation  and  are  under  the  Irrigating  Canals  of  the  Company, 
which  furnish  pure  water  in  an  inexhaustible  supply.  .  .  . 

Terms:  One-fourth  cash,  and  the  balance  in  two,  three  or  four 
years,  at  a  low  rate  of  interest. 

Low  rates  can  be  had  at  any  time  over  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  etc. 

By  1894  Brethren  were  moving  into  the  valley.  One  of 
the  earliest  was  Aaron  Julius.  On  January  2,  a  notice  was 
sent  to  the  Gospel  Messenger  of  the  first  meeting  held  by 
the  Brethren  at  Merced.  It  was  accompanied  with  the 
earnest  solicitation:  “Brethren,  come  to  California  to  lo¬ 
cate!  Come  and  see  these  two  colonies,  Merced  and  Dos 
Palos,  both  in  Merced  County,  Cal.”84  Assistance  was 
offered  to  “the  right  kind  of  a  minister”  who  would  settle 
among  them.85 

By  the  middle  of  May  a  small  group  of  Brethren  had 
located  at  Merced,  and  they  had  decided  to  organize  a 
church.  The  organization  took  place  on  May  5,  1894.86 
“This  new  plant,”  wrote  Elder  Flory  after  a  brief  visit, 
“starts  out  with  excellent  prospects  for  the  future,  and  the 
outlook  is  favorable  for  a  large  community  of  our  people 
in  that  wide  and  extensive  valley.  .  .  .  The  best  people 
of  the  town  and  adjoining  country  are  favorably  disposed 
toward  our  Brethren,  and  are  doing  all  they  can  to  encour¬ 
age  their  settling  there.”87  The  colony  at  Dos  Palos  was 
also  widely  advertised  at  this  time,  but  a  church  was  not 
organized  here  until  a  few  years  later. 

84.  A.  Julius,  ibid.,  January  2,  1894,  p.  13. 

85.  Ibid.,  January  30,  1894,  p.  72. 

86.  J.  S.  Flory  in  the  Gospel  Messenger,  May  29,  1894,  p.  349. 

87.  Loc.  cit. 
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The  last  of  the  organized  churches  to  be  established  in 
California  during  the  period  1889-1897  was  the  congregation 
at  Inglewood — an  offshoot  of  Tropico.  Some  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Tropico  church  had  located  at  Inglewood,  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  farming  possibilities  in  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try.88  M.  M.  Eshelman,  the  promoter  of  the  Brethren  colony 
at  Lordsburg,  was  now  helping  to  colonize  this  region.  He 
and  W.  J.  Thomas  were  the  first  to  settle  in  the  area.  Other 
Brethren  followed.  A  number  of  them  lived  together  in 
an  old  boom  hotel  until  they  could  build  homes  for  them¬ 
selves.89  In  the  parlor  of  this  old  hotel  the  first  Brethren 
services  were  held.90  On  March  24,  1896,  a  church  was 
organized  with  twenty-seven  charter  members.91  The  con¬ 
gregation  included  members  living  at  Redondo,  Compton, 
Gardena,  and  Palms,  as  well  as  Inglewood. 

The  desire  of  the  Brethren  to  expand  is  evidenced  not 
only  in  the  extension  by  division  which  took  place  in  the 
organized  churches,  but  by  the  development  of  missionary 
work  on  the  part  of  the  district.  A  missionary  board  was 
elected  at  the  second  meeting  of  the  district,  February  22, 
1890.92  For  some  time  it  was  known  as  the  California 
Church  Erection  and  Missionary  Committee.  This  com¬ 
mittee  was  given  the  power,  “so  long  as  it  has  funds  on 
hand/’  to  engage  and  send  out  such  ministers  or  helpers 
to  preach  in  new  fields  as  it  deemed  advisable.93  In  the 
first  year  of  its  work  it  opened  up  points  at  Olive  Heights 
and  East  Riverside.94  In  October  of  1891  meetings  were 
begun  in  Los  Angeles  at  119  V2  South  Spring  Street.95  The 
committee  reported  in  1893  that  another  new  point  had  been 


88.  Susan  B.  Thomas,  Inglewood,  Calif.,  personal  interview,  July  23,  1936. 

89.  Idem. 

90.  Idem. 

91.  Minutes  of  the  Inqlewood  Church,  March  24,  1896. 

92.  Minutes  of  the  District  Meeting  of  California,  February  22,  1890.  (The 
Annual  Meeting  of  1884  had  adopted  a  report  urging  each  state  district 
to  adopt  such  a  board.  Gospel  Messenger,  June  24,  1884,  p.  404.) 

93.  Minutes  of  the  District  Meeting  of  California,  April  10,  1891. 

94.  Ibid.,  J.  S.  Flory  and  J.  F.  Neher  placed  in  charge  of  the  latter,  ibid., 
February  8,  1892. 

95.  Supra,  p.  120. 
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opened  up  at  Perris.96  The  District  Meeting  of  this  year 
petitioned  the  General  Mission  Board  of  the  brotherhood 
to  aid  the  Mission  Board  of  California  in  prosecuting  its 
work  and  urged  the  local  churches  “to  awaken  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  enlarging  the  borders  of  Zion.”  By  March  31 
of  1894  work  had  been  begun  at  Monrovia,  and  during  the 
next  year  a  mission  was  reported  opened  at  Colton.  In  1896 
the  reports  were  not  so  favorable,  no  new  points  opened  up 
and  one  was  discontinued.  The  district  regretfully  ap¬ 
pended  a  note  to  the  report  of  the  committee  saying,  “The 
work  of  the  past  year  in  the  mission  field  has  not  been 
so  satisfactory  as  we  would  desire.  It  seems  that  there  was 
not  enough  accomplished  for  the  money  that  was  expended, 
and  the  efforts  that  were  put  forth.”97  It  concluded  that 
no  individual  was  to  blame  but  the  “system”;  isolated  mem¬ 
bers  required  more  care  and  encouragement  than  those 
in  the  established  churches;  a  minister  could  not  donate 
his  services,  and  work  in  addition  to  support  his  family. 
The  district  urged  the  Board  to  employ  a  suitable  minister 
“to  devote  all  his  time  and  energy  to  the  work  and  not  to 
engage  in  any  worldly  business  whatsoever.”  In  March 
of  1897  provision  was  made  at  the  district  meeting  for  a 
mission  at  Pomona.  Another  mission  had  been  opened  in 
Los  Angeles.98 

In  spite  of  the  missionary  activity  of  the  church,  not 
all  the  calls  were  being  reached.  In  the  Gospel  Messenger 
for  January  30,  1894,  the  editor  noted:  “Sister  Sadie  Hays, 
of  Fortuna,  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal.,  writes  that  she  has  been 
living  at  that  place  for  over  one  year,  and  though  she  has 
called  for  ministers  to  come  and  preach,  yet  none  came. 
She  also  says  there  are  now  two  applicants  for  baptism.  .  .  . 

96.  Minutes  of  the  District  Meeting  of  California,  March  25,  1893,  J.  W.  Metzger 
in  charge. 

97.  Ibid.,  March  26,  1896. 

98.  Ibid.,  March  25,  1897.  This  was  the  mission  on  Lacy  Street,  conducted 
by  C.  S.  Holsinger.  This  same  year  another  mission  was  started  in  Los 
Angeles  on  Channing  Street  ( Gospel  Messenger,  May  1,  1897,  p.  285).  This 
was  under  the  supervision  of  Ella  Buckwalter  and  C.  S.  Holsinger. 
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We  hope  our  Brethren  in  California  will  give  this  matter 
their  immediate  attention.”99  The  probabilities,  however, 
are  that  expansion  was  already  too  rapid,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  two  of  the  organized  churches  died  (Cone jo 
and  Merced) ;  one  was  absorbed  by  a  mission  point  (Trop- 
ico) ;  and  all  the  mission  points  mentioned,  saving  Los 
Angeles  and  Pomona,  ultimately  perished.100 

After  we  deduct  the  losses  occasioned  by  this  rapid  ex¬ 
pansion  there  still  remain  evidences  of  permanent  growth. 
J.  S.  Flory,  the  pioneer  of  the  Covina  settlement,  who  had 
assisted  in  the  organization  of  many  of  the  later  churches, 
wrote  in  1894:  “Our  prophecy,  made  ten  years  ago,  that 
our  people  would  come  in  and  possess  this  goodly  land,  is 
coming  into  fulfillment.”101  J.  S.  Mohler,  who  had  been 
employed  as  missionary  by  the  District  Mission  Board  in 
1894-1895,  and  who  had  preached  in  most  of  the  churches 
and  mission  points,  wrote  an  article  for  the  Gospel  Mes¬ 
senger  in  1894,  showing  the  numerical  growth  of  the  Breth¬ 
ren  in  southern  California.  His  comments  seem  to  suggest 
that  the  California  Brethren  were  to  be  commended  not 
only  for  their  missionary  zeal,  but  also  for  their  order  and 
discipline.  The  Covina  church,  he  said,  numbered  over  a 
hundred  members.  “So  far  as  order,  in  personal  appear¬ 
ance,  is  concerned  they  are  fully  up  to  the  average  of 
the  churches  east  and  so  far  as  order  in  Christian  life  is 
concerned,  they  are  very  exemplary.”  “The  Lordsburg 
church,”  he  continued,  “numbered  about,  or  near,  one  hun¬ 
dred  members.  Their  order  in  appearance  and  walk  is 
equally  good.”  He  had  not  had  time  to  visit  the  San  Jacinto 
church  [Egan],  he  said,  but  “seeing  their  elder,  at  their 
District  Meeting,  .  .  .  we  feel  assured  that  the  church  there 
is  equally  in  order.”102  The  report  with  regard  to  Tropico 

99.  Gospel  Messenger,  January  30,  1894,  p.  72. 

100.  The  Mission  at  Colton  was  organized  into  a  church,  but  later  the  work 

here  was  abandoned,  and  work  begun  at  San  Bernardino. 

101.  Gospel  Messenger,  March  20,  1894,  p.  190. 

102.  Ibid.,  May  15,  1894,  pp.  316,  317. 
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was  not  so  favorable:  the  members  had  a  neat,  comfortable 
house  of  worship,  he  admitted,  but  for  some  reason  the 
church  had  lost  its  influence  on  the  surrounding  commun¬ 
ity,  and  most  of  the  members  had  moved  elsewhere.  This 
criticism  seems  to  have  caused  considerable  resentment  at 
Tropico,  and  in  March  of  the  next  year  Mohler,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  members  of  the  Tropico  church,  made  some  cor¬ 
rections.  He  said  he  withdrew  his  former  statement  regard¬ 
ing  Tropico  and  wished  to  say  that  so  far  as  his  knowledge 
extended  the  Tropico  church  was  in  no  way  responsible 
for  the  loss  of  influence.  In  the  light  of  facts  which  he  had 
recently  learned  he  was  persuaded  that  there  was  no  loss 
of  influence  by  the  church,  but  rather  a  lack  of  interest  by 
outsiders  for  which  the  church  was  not  responsible;  in  his 
judgment  the  Tropico  church  averaged  as  high  in  Christian 
life  and  influence  as  any  of  the  churches.  He  was  sorry 
the  misunderstanding  had  occurred,  he  said,  and  felt  that 
he  should  have  been  more  judicious  in  his  statements.103 

The  next  year  another  eastern  minister  reported  on  the 
status  of  the  churches  in  southern  California — Elder  An¬ 
drew  Hutchison  who  was  well  known  throughout  the 
brotherhood.  He,  too,  commended  them  for  their  ortho¬ 
doxy.  He  writes: 

I  found  them,  as  a  rule,  to  be  in  sympathy  with,  and  laboring  to 
maintain  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the 
church,  and  I  was  glad  to  note  that,  while  they  contend  for  these, 
the  word  of  God  is  their  text  book.  .  .  .  They  are  in  need  of  suit¬ 
able  places  in  which  to  hold  their  meetings,  at  a  few  of  the  mission 
posts.  They  have  four  good  meeting  houses  located  at  Covina, 
Glendora,  Tropico  and  San  Jacinto.104 

These  optimistic  reports  were  good  advertisements  for 
the  California  Brethren  and  were  to  result  during  the  next 
decade  in  the  establishment  of  many  more  churches  on  the 
Pacific  coast  and  the  focusing  of  the  attention  of  the  whole 
brotherhood  on  California  through  the  holding  of  an  Annual 
Conference  at  Los  Angeles.  The  church  in  southern  Cali- 


103.  Ibid.,  March  26,  1895,  p.  205. 

104.  Ibid.,  May  23,  1896,  p.  331. 
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fornia,  almost  at  its  very  beginning,  had  grown  ambitious 
enough  to  hope  to  entertain  the  Annual  Conference  in  its 
territory.  In  1891  a  request  was  made  that  the  Annual 
Meeting  be  held  in  California  in  1894  or,  failing  that,  as 
soon  thereafter  as  possible.  The  request  for  a  future  Annual 
Conference  to  be  held  in  California  was  renewed  every  year 
during  the  period,  but  some  time  was  yet  to  elapse  before 
this  dream  was  to  be  realized. 


Fig.  6.  Map  Showing  the  Churches  of  the  Brethren  Organized  in  California 

and  Arizona,  1885-1897 


CHAPTER  IX 


Missionary  Work  in  Washington  and  Idaho,  1889-1898; 

J.  U.  G.  Stiverson,  Enoch  Faw,  and  George  Carl 

As  we  have  already  noticed,  the  center  of  Brethren  ac¬ 
tivity  on  the  Pacific  coast  shifted  to  southern  California 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighties  where  it  remained  until 
nearly  the  end  of  the  century.  During  this  time  expansion 
in  the  Northwest  was  very  slow:  not  a  single  new  church 
was  organized  in  Oregon  (1889-1898).  There  was  consider¬ 
able  interest,  however,  in  Washington  and  Idaho  which  were 
regarded  as  a  promising  mission  field;  since  in  all  this  ter¬ 
ritory  there  was  only  one  organized  congregation  among 
the  Brethren — the  church  of  the  Palouse  Valley  (Moscow)  -1 
This  church  had  been  organized  by  David  Brower  on  his 
early  missionary  tour  of  1878.2  Though  this  was  the  only 
active  Brethren  nucleus  north  of  the  Columbia,  there  were 
a  number  of  isolated  Brethren  in  this  area  who  hoped  for 
assistance.  In  1887  D.  E.  Brubaker  of  Maxwell,  Iowa, 
visited  the  “mission  field”  in  the  Northwest.  He  was  of 
the  opinion  that  if  good  ministers  could  be  located  in  Wash¬ 
ington  Territory  much  could  be  accomplished.  In  a  tone 

1.  What  had  become  of  the  church  in  the  Klickitat  Valley  is  not  clear;  if 
in  existence,  it  was  not  enrolled  in  the  District  of  Oregon. 

2.  Supra,  p.  66. 
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which  reminds  us  of  some  of  the  earlier  correspondence 
upon  the  question  of  colonization,  the  editor  of  the  Mes¬ 
senger  expressed  the  same  views: 

The  ministers  who  go  there  should  go  with  the  intention  of 
staying,  and  of  building  up  the  church.  To  go  and  remain  for 
a  few  months  only,  will  not  bring  about  the  desired  results.  It 
must  be  made  the  important  work  of  the  minister’s  life,  and  he 
must  go  to  stay,  and  work  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  Who  will  go ?3 

Echoes  of  this  visit  appear  in  letters  to  the  Gospel  Mes¬ 
senger  from  Brethren  at  Mondovi  and  Vernon,  Washing¬ 
ton — points  at  which  Brubaker  preached,  and  from  which 
now  came  calls  for  a  minister.4  In  the  summer  of  1888 
there  was  a  call  from  Spokane  Falls.5  In  the  Gospel  Mes¬ 
senger  for  January  15,  1889,  the  editor  writes,  “calls  con¬ 
tinue  to  come  in  for  a  brother  or  brethren  to  go  to  Wash¬ 
ington  Territory,  and  preach  for  the  isolated  members  who 
live  there.  When  shall  we  be  able  to  fill  these  Macedonian 
cries  for  help?” 

The  next  month  John  H.  Powell,  an  isolated  member 
of  Medical  Lake,  Spokane  County,  reminded  readers  of 
the  Messenger  that  no  help  had  yet  been  sent  to  Wash¬ 
ington: 

We  are  still  waiting  [he  says]  to  see  some  of  our  Brethren  come 
to  our  good  country,  out  here  in  the  Far  West.  There  are  a  few 
of  our  members  here,  and  we  are  getting  very  anxious  for  the 
Gospel  to  be  preached  among  us.  Bro.  Brubaker  was  the  last 
minister  that  was  through  here,  and  he  seemed  to  think  we  had 
a  very  good  country  and  that  we  would  soon  have  plenty  of 
Brethren  here,  including  a  few  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Now, 
dear  brethren,  it  seems  to  me  that  when  there  are  several  min¬ 
isters  in  one  locality,  some  of  them  ought  to  come  out  here!6 

This  letter  seems  to  have  brought  a  great  many  letters 
of  inquiry  about  the  country,  and  the  following  month 
Powell  answered  these  inquiries  with  a  general  description 
of  the  territory: 

We  have  a  healthy  country,  good  climate,  good  water  and 
plenty  of  timber.  The  land  lays  rolling  and  hilly  in  the  eastern 


3.  Gospel  Messenger,  September  27,  1887,  p.  600. 

4.  Nettie  E.  Flory,  ibid.,  November  1,  1887,  p.  685;  November  15,  1887,  p.  713. 

5.  Lizzie  Mosier,  ibid.,  June  5,  1888,  p.  348. 

6.  Ibid.,  February  19,  1889,  p.  125. 
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part  of  the  Territory,  but  lays  level  west  of  here,  though  it  is  not 
as  rich  as  the  rolling  land.  We  have  much  Government  land  yet, 
and  all  of  the  school  land,  which  will  soon  be  in  market.  We 
have  railroad  land,  worth  from  $2.50  to  $10.00  per  acre,  on  reason¬ 
able  terms.  This  land  all  produces  well,  and  a  failure  has  never 
been  known. 

Grain  averages  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Vegetables  do  well  here;  also  fruit  of  most  all  kinds.  We  do  not 
have  any  cyclones  or  heavy  thunderstorms.  .  .  . 

We  have  a  grass  here,  on  the  prairie,  called  “bunch  grass”,  on 
which  stock  can  live  the  year  round.  Horses  are  cheap  out  here, 
but  cattle  are  high, — a  good  milch  cow  bringing  from  forty-five 
to  sixty  dollars. 

There  are  only  about  thirty  members  living  here,  but  they  are 
in  need  of  a  shepherd  to  look  after  the  flock  out  here.  We  hope 
that  our  Brethren  in  the  East  will  soon  send  us  a  speaker.7 

One  was  soon  to  come  to  the  territory,  J.  C.  Lahman 
of  Franklin  Grove,  Illinois,  sent  by  the  General  Church 
Erection  and  Missionary  Committee.  There  is  a  brief  item 
among  the  personals  of  the  Messenger  in  the  issue  of  July 
16,  1889,  to  the  effect  that  Brother  and  Sister  Lahman  were 
now  on  their  way  to  the  mission  field  in  Washington  Ter¬ 
ritory.  In  August  there  appears  a  long  letter  from  Lahman, 
now  arrived  in  Moscow.  He  says  he  has  made  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  Isaac  Hershey  who  had  come  in  1878.  He 
has  also  met  Elder  Deeter  who  had  lately  moved  there 
from  Covina.  He  had  found  a  few  Brethren  at  other  points: 

This  mission  field  extends  from  the  State  line  of  Oregon  on  the 
south,  to  the  British  possessions  in  the  north. 

Our  location  [Moscow]  is  about  as  central  and  convenient  to 
our  field  of  labor  as  at  any  point,  being  two  and  one-half  miles 
from  the  State  line.  We  just  returned  from  a  ten  days’  trip  north 
as  far  as  Medical  Lake.  ...  A  few  members  are  scattered  here, 
at  intervals  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles.  ...  At  Spokane  Falls  there 
are  eight  or  ten  members.8 

In  January  of  1890,  he  and  D.  E.  Price  of  Mount  Morris, 
Illinois,  who  was  also  sent  out  by  the  committee,  went 
down  to  the  Spokane  area  to  assist  the  Brethren  there  in 
organizing  a  church,  but  on  the  date  set  the  railroads  and 
roads  were  blocked  with  snow,  many  of  the  Brethren 


7.  Ibid.,  March  26,  1889,  p.  205. 

8.  Ibid.,  August  6,  1889,  p.  493. 
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were  unable  to  come,  and  the  organization  had  to  be  post¬ 
poned.9  Further  steps  were  taken  toward  this  end  several 
years  later,  but  the  plan  was  not  completed  until  the  fall 
of  1899.10 

About  this  time  (1889)  Lahman  changed  his  headquar¬ 
ters  from  Moscow,  Idaho,  to  Medical  Lake,  Washington,  in 
order  to  be  more  centrally  located.  In  such  a  large  area 
he  felt  there  should  be  more  ministerial  help;  so  he  sent 
the  following  appeal  for  co-workers  to  the  Gospel  Messen¬ 
ger: 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Brethren  must 
be  lived  out  and  practiced  before  it  will  be  of  effect  among  the 
people.  Letters  come  to  us  from  a  long  distance,  asking  us  to 
come  and  preach,  but  how  can  our  Board  meet  all  these  demands 
under  our  present  system?  May  the  great  work  be  aided  by  the 
Brotherhood  in  furnishing  men  and  means  for  the  spreading  of 
the  Truth.* 11 

In  1890  the  Moscow  church  asked  for  admission  to  the 
District  of  Oregon,  and  the  request  was  granted.12  The 
importance  of  the  Brethren  north  of  the  Columbia  was 
further  shown  by  the  fact  that  after  this  the  church  district 
was  named  the  District  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho. 
Thus  it  remained  until  1911. 

Brethren  Lahman  and  Price  returned  to  the  East  in  the 
spring  of  1890.  They  made  a  report  of  their  work  on  the 
Pacific  coast  to  the  General  Church  Erection  and  Missionary 
Committee.  The  one  thing  needed  in  the  Far  Northwest 
above  everything  else,  they  said,  was  a  faithful  and  com¬ 
petent  elder  to  reside  there  permanently.  Only  in  this  way 
did  they  think  the  work  could  succeed.13  Their  conclusions 
were  thus  the  same  as  those  of  the  Oregon  Brethren  thirty 
years  earlier.14 


9.  D.  E.  Price,  ibid.,  March  4,  1890,  p.  140. 

10.  Infra,  p.  209.  See  Tekoa. 

11.  J.  C.  Lahman,  Gospel  Messenger,  December  17,  1889,  p.  796. 

12.  Minutes  of  the  District  Meeting  of  Oregon,  September  26,  27,  1890,  p.  1. 

13.  Gospel  Messenger,  April  15,  1890,  p.  233. 

14.  Supra,  p.  41. 
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In  December  of  1890  another  minister,  Elder  Sidney 
Hodgden,  and  wife  of  Neosho,  Kansas,  arrived  in  Moscow.15 
He,  too,  came  as  a  missionary  under  the  General  Mission 
Board,  and  soon  found  himself  besieged  with  calls  for  help. 
One  came  from  the  vicinity  of  the  old  Pataha  church  near 
Dayton,  Washington.  John  Hollinger,  an  easterner  who 
had  visited  the  Brethren  there,  wrote  to  the  Messenger  in 
1891  that  he  thought  the  prospects  for  a  church  were  good 
at  this  place  if  the  members  were  organized.  He  urged 
that  the  General  Mission  Board  see  that  they  were  visited 
by  Elder  Hodgden  at  least  once  a  month.16  At  this  urgent 
request  Hodgden  did  visit  these  Brethren  and  said  that  he 
had  not  found  a  more  promising  field  in  all  his  labors.17  He 
thought  an  organization  desirable,  but  saw  some  danger  in 
getting  too  many  mission  points: 

We  are  beginning  to  learn  the  magnitude  of  the  mission  work 
in  this  country  [he  wrote],  and  fear  we  shall  have  so  many  points 
to  visit,  as  to  scatter  our  work  too  much  to  make  it  a  success,  but 
we  shall  stay  at  each  point  as  long  as  our  time  will  admit.  Oh, 
how  much  to  do,  and  how  short  the  time  to  work,  while  precious 
souls  are  starving  for  the  Bread  of  Life!18 

The  next  year  he  added: 

Calls  come  from  all  directions,  where  there  are  one  or  more  mem¬ 
bers  at  a  place.  They  say,  “Come;  we  have  not  heard  a  brother 
preach  for  years.  We  want  our  children  to  hear  the  Gospel  in  its 
purity.”19 

And  again  in  the  fall  of  1893: 

We  are  very  hopeful  though  our  work  is  very  laborious,  at  times. 
To  fill  my  last  appointment  I  went  thirty  miles  on  the  train;  then 
had  eight  miles  to  walk  up  a  steep  canyon.  It  was  so  hot  and 
dusty  that  it  seemed  as  though  I  never  could  make  it.  Brethren, 
pray  for  the  success  of  the  work  in  the  far  west!20 

The  faithful  efforts  of  this  aged  minister  seem  to  have 
touched  the  heart  of  the  editor  of  the  Messenger,  who  used 


15.  J.  J.  Beebe  in  Gospel  Messenger,  March  31,  1891,  p.  199. 

16.  John  Hollinger,  ibid.,  January  27,  1891,  p.  53. 

17.  Ibid.,  February  10,  1891,  p.  84. 

18.  Loc.  cit. 

19.  Ibid.,  January  12,  1892,  p.  27. 

20.  Ibid.,  September  26,  1893,  p.  604. 
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U.  G.  Stiverson  and  Wife,  and  the  Little  Church 
He  Built  in  the  Klickitat  Valley 


PLATE  X.  Yakima  Valley  Pioneers:  Above,  Reader's  Left, 
D.  B.  Eby;  Right,  S.  H.  Miller;  Below,  George  Wise 
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the  example  of  Hodgden  as  the  basis  for  the  following  ap¬ 
peal  for  more  missionaries: 

From  what  we  can  learn  Bro.  Sidney  Hodgden  is  doing  a  good 
work  in  the  State  of  Idaho.  He  is  getting  old,  but  is  an  earnest 
worker.  He  spends  nearly  all  of  his  time  in  the  field,  and  quar¬ 
terly  sends  his  report  to  the  General  Mission  Board.  It  would  be 
a  grand  thing  if  a  number  of  our  young  ministers  could  be  in¬ 
duced  to  imitate  his  example,  and  consecrate  themselves  to  the 
work  and  spend  their  whole  time  in  earnest  labor  at  isolated 
points.  Our  old  missionaries  are  wearing  out,  and  we  need  strong, 
earnest  and  faithful  young  men  to  take  their  places.21 

Several  young  men  of  this  character  were  already  rising 
to  positions  of  leadership  in  their  respective  churches.  In 
the  spring  of  1891  the  Coquille  Valley  church  called  to  the 
ministry  a  young  man,  George  C.  Carl,  who  devoted  most 
of  his  life  to  the  promotion  of  the  Brethren  Church  in  the 
Northwest.22  A  few  years  later  (1895) ,  the  Moscow  church 
likewise  chose  as  minister  J.  U.  G.  Stiverson,  who  spent 
many  years  of  service  as  a  missionary  in  this  area.  The 
latter  had  come  to  the  Far  Northwest  in  1889.23  Originally 
a  Methodist,  he  had  married  the  daughter  of  Elder  D.  C. 
Cripe  and  had  decided  to  unite  with  the  Brethren.  Carl 
and  Stiverson  both  kept  diaries  which  throw  a  great  deal 
of  light  on  the  development  of  the  Brethren  in  the  North¬ 
west  during  the  nineties,  and  the  following  decade.  Both 
men  worked  under  the  District  Mission  Board  and  soon 
came  to  be  good  friends. 

At  the  same  meeting  in  which  Stiverson  was  called  to 
the  ministry  Enoch  Faw  was  also  chosen  minister.  He,  too, 
spent  many  years  preaching  in  the  Northwest.  The  Faws 
came  to  this  area  from  North  Carolina  in  1887.24  They 
became  interested  in  Washington  through  letters  written 
to  the  Gospel  Messenger  by  A.  E.  Troyer,  who  lived  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  old  Pataha  church  near  Dayton.  Upon  their 

21.  Ibid.,  October  17,  1893,  p.  648. 

22.  D.  M.  Brower,  ibid.,  August  11,  1891,  p.  493. 

23.  J.  U.  G.  Stiverson,  Omak,  Washington,  personal  interview,  February  3, 

1937. 

24.  Mrs.  Sarena  Faw,  Yakima,  Washington,  personal  interview,  August  11, 

1937.  See  also  A.  E.  Troyer  in  Gospel  Messenger,  November  15, 1887,  p.  713. 
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arrival  they  discovered  that  the  letters  were  more  inviting 
than  the  country,  so  they  left  Washington  and  went  to 
Idaho,  settling  about  1890  in  the  vicinity  of  Grafton,  a  short 
distance  to  the  south  and  east  of  Moscow.  A  few  other 
Brethren  also  located  here.  The  chief  attractions  seem  to 
have  been  those  of  good  farm  land.  It  was  claimed  that 
the  crops  seldom  failed,  the  prices  of  land  were  reasonable, 
and  the  climate  very  mild  for  a  northern  one.25  In  1896, 
the  year  after  Faw  was  called  to  the  ministry,  a  church 
was  organized  here.26  Services  were  held  in  a  schoolhouse. 
The  first  report  of  this  church  which  was  sent  to  the  district 
indicated  a  membership  of  sixteen.27  This  small  group  was 
increased  both  by  evangelistic  efforts  and  by  immigration. 
Among  those  who  came  to  this  new  territory  was  J.  S.  Flory, 
the  promoter  of  the  colony  at  Covina.28 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  such  men  in  the  Wash- 
ington-Idaho  mission  field,  there  were  many  calls  for  help 
that  went  unanswered.  In  the  correspondence  section  of 
the  Gospel  Messenger,  during  the  years  1890-1895,  there 
occasionally  appeared  a  letter  from  a  remote  point  in  west¬ 
ern  Washington — Centralia.  This  was  the  home  of  Alice 
Christlieb,  a  member  of  the  Brethren  who,  with  her  family, 
had  come  to  this  point  in  1889  and  was  very  desirous  that 
other  Brethren  would  join  them.29  This  matter  she  made 
the  subject  of  many  letters  to  the  Messenger.  In  one  ap¬ 
pearing  May  6,  1890,  Mrs.  Christlieb  told  of  her  arrival  in 
Seattle  two  years  before.  From  here  they  moved  to  Cen¬ 
tralia: 

.  .  .  Here  we  are  very  much  isolated  from  church  associations. 
So  far  as  I  know  I  am  the  only  member  living  here.  .  .  . 

One  year  ago,  we  purchased  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of 
land,  five  miles  northwest  of  Centralia.  The  soil  around  here  is 


25.  Enoch  Faw  in  Gospel  Messenger,  July  21,  1900,  p.  460. 

26.  A.  I.  Mow  (ed.),  A  Brief  History  of  Idaho  and  Western  Montana,  1914, 
p.  10. 

27.  Minutes  of  the  District  Meeting  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho,  1896, 

p.  2. 

28.  Enoch  Faw  in  Gospel  Messenger,  June  19,  1897,  p.  396. 

29.  Alice  Christlieb,  ibid.,  May  6,  1890,  p.  285. 
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fertile,  and  the  climate  mild.  There  is  a  good  market  for  all  kinds 
of  produce.30 

The  next  year  she  writes  again: 

Husband  and  self  have  been  living  here  [in  Washington]  nearly 
four  years,  and  our  observation  teaches  us  that  this  would  be  a 
profitable  field  to  do  missionary  work,  if  the  right  efforts  were  put 
forth.  We  would  like  to  have  some  Brethren  locate  here.  .  .  . 
They  should  come  prepared  to  stay  with  the  work,  otherwise  it 
would  not  prosper  as  it  should.31 

These  early  appeals  do  not  seem  to  have  brought  results, 

for  in  1894  we  read  in  another  of  her  letters: 

I  have  been  isolated  from  the  church  for  eight  years.  I  am  the 
only  member  living  in  this  community.  ...  I  will  ask  through  the 
columns  of  the  Messenger  whether  there  are  not  some  ministers 
or  members  in  our  great  Brotherhood  who  wish  to  locate  here 
and  do  missionary  work.  I  do  hope  there  are  brethren  that  will 
heed  this  earnest  call.  ...  I  also  read  in  the  Messenger  not  long 
since  that  there  were  two  hundred  brethren  in  Pennsylvania,  who 
contemplate  locating  in  the  West.  I  would  like  to  correspond 
with  them  personally.32 

(This  last  was  gleaned  from  a  letter  from  J.  U.  G.  Stiver- 
son  of  Moscow  saying  that  he  had  noticed  an  article  in  the 
Spokane  Daily  Review  of  June  10  stating  that  a  colony  of 
two  hundred  families,  belonging  to  the  Dunkard  church, 
intended  to  leave  Pennsylvania  in  August  to  locate  in  Wash¬ 
ington.33  It  was  probably  one  of  the  many  rumors  which 
usually  appeared  in  areas  in  which  the  railroads  were  pro¬ 
moting  colonization.  No  colony  of  this  size  ever  moved 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Washington.) 

As  a  result  of  the  constant  calls  coming  from  the  North¬ 
west,  the  General  Mission  Board  decided  to  assist  the  Ore¬ 
gon  district  in  carrying  on  evangelistic  work  by  donating 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  the  local  committee  for 
this  purpose.34  Two  hundred  of  this  was  appropriated  by 
them  for  the  establishment  of  a  mission  at  Mrs.  Christlieb’s 


30.  Ibid. 

31.  Ibid.,  January  20,  1891,  p.  36. 

32.  Ibid.,  October  9,  1894,  p.  635. 

33.  J.  U.  G.  Stiverson,  ibid.,  July  17,  1894,  p.  443. 

34.  Minutes  of  the  District  Meeting  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho,  Sep¬ 
tember  12-14,  1895,  p.  4. 
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home — Centralia.35  George  C.  Carl,  the  young  minister 
from  Coquille,  was  chosen  to  establish  the  mission.  It 
seemed  a  momentous  undertaking  to  the  young  man,  for  he 
knew  of  no  Brethren  in  Washington  except  Mrs.  Christlieb. 

In  the  latter  part  of  Ausust,  1895,  he  left  home  to  attend 
the  district  conference  after  which  he  set  out  for  Washing¬ 
ton  on  his  “first  missionary  journey.”  The  trip  to  Portland 
was  made  by  way  of  horse  and  buggy.  Carl’s  wife  and  three 
children  accompanied  him.  At  Portland  they  loaded  their 
vehicle  on  a  steamer  and  sailed  to  Kelso,  from  which  point 
they  again  made  their  way  by  farm  roads  and  logging  roads 
to  Centralia  where  they  arrived  on  September  20,  1895.36 
Within  a  short  time  Carl  began  holding  preaching  services 
at  the  Grand  Mound  schoolhouse,  a  few  miles  from  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Christlieb.  A  few  weeks  later  an  old  Baptist  church 
in  Centralia  was  secured  for  regular  services.  Preaching 
points  were  also  established  at  Lincoln  Creek  and  Ford’s 
Prairie. 

The  first  few  months  were  busy  ones  inasmuch  as  it  was 
necessary  for  Carl  to  find  a  job  whereby  he  could  support 
his  family  in  addition  to  doing  work  among  the  churches. 
The  small  amount  paid  by  the  Mission  Board  did  not  go 
very  far  in  supplying  a  family  of  five.  One  can  better 
understand  the  character  of  the  daily  life  of  this  frontier 
preacher  by  looking  over  some  of  the  pages  of  his  diary 
during  the  first  few  months  following  his  arrival: 

Tues.,  Sept.  24,  1895.  Nellie  and  I  went  to  town  and  bought 
some  furniture  and  I  paid  Charity  Washington  Five  Dollars  for  first 
months  rent.  Nellie  bought  flannel  goods  for  shirts  and  goods  for 
bonnet  $3.60. 

Wed.,  Sept.  25,  1895.  I  helped  Nellie  to  wash  and  got  fir  bark 
ready  to  haul  to  town. 

Fri.,  Sept.  27,  1895.  I  took  a  load  of  bark  to  town,  came  back 
and  got  another  load  of  bark  ready. 

Sun.,  Sept.  29,  1895.  We  went  to  Grand  Mound  to  meeting.  I 


35.  L oc.  cit. 

36.  George  C.  Carl,  Diary  (Unpublished  manuscript  in  possession  of  the 
author,  La  Verne,  California),  September  20,  1895. 
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tried  to  do  my  duty  in  Preaching  about  the  Truth  and  Power 
of  God.  I  talked  to  the  children  about  habits. 

Tues.,  Oct.  1,  1895.  We  took  breakfast  at  Christlieb’s  and  then 
we  went  to  town  to  move  in  our  new  home.  Bought  bed  lounge 
and  3  chairs  for  10  Dollars.  .  .  . 

Sun.,  Oct.  6,  1895.  We  went  to  Grand  Mound  to  Meeting.  I 
tried  to  do  my  duty  in  preaching  on  the  subject  of  faith. 

Wed.,  Oct.  8,  1895.  I  commenced  plowing  some  ground  for  oats. 
Bought  flat  irons  $1.00.  Meat.  15. 

Thurs.,  Oct.  10,  1895.  Plowing  was  the  program  today.  Crim 
worked  Vz  day  with  team. 

Sun.,  Oct.  13,  1895.  Went  to  Grand  Mound  to  meeting.  Preached 
from  text.  Eccl.  last  two  verses. 

Tues.,  Oct.  15,  1895.  I  went  to  work  with  team  and  sowed  some 
oats  and  then  we  all  went  out  to  Christliebs.  Cleaned  out  straw¬ 
berries  and  butchered  a  pig. 

Fri.,  Oct.  18,  1895.  I  spent  the  day  trying  to  find  work. 

Sat.,  Oct.  19,  1895.  Spent  the  day  trying  to  find  work  and  rent 
old  Baptist  Church.  Cleaned  out  church. 

Sun.,  Oct.  20,  1895.  We  went  to  our  First  Meeting  in  Centralia. 
Not  a  very  good  turn  out.  Subject  Walk  Before  God. 

Mon.,  Oct.  21,  1895.  I  spent  the  day  looking  for  work  and 
found  none. 

Tues.,  Oct.  22,  1895.  I  spent  the  day  hunting  for  work  and 
found  a  job  in  a  shingle  mill. 

Wed.,  Oct.  23,  1895.  I  worked  in  Shingle  Mill  at  the  Hardest 
and  Wettest  job  of  work  I  ever  done.  Only  get  one  dollar  a  day 
and  board  myself. 

Thur.,  Oct.  24,  1895.  Worked  in  Shingle  Mill.  So  tired  I  am 
in  great  misery. 

Fri.,  Oct.  25,  1895.  Worked  in  shingle  mill.  Never  was  .  .  . 
as  much  worn  out  in  all  my  life. 

Sat.,  Oct.  26,  1895.  I  was  at  home,  read  my  Bible,  filled  Lamp 
in  Church.  .  .  . 

Sun.,  Oct.  27,  1895.  We  went  to  Grand  Mound  to  Meeting. 
Preached  on  the  subject  of  Light.  Went  to  Roberts  for  dinner. 
At  night  Preached  in  town.  Subject.  Light. 

Mon.,  Oct.  28,  1895.  I  was  at  home  part  of  the  day  and  the 
rest  of  the  day  tried  to  find  work. 

Tues.,  Oct.  29,  1895.  Tried  to  find  work  and  went  up  on  Lin¬ 
coln  Creek  to  see  if  we  could  get  the  School  House  to  Hold  Meet¬ 
ings  in.  had  success. 

Sun.,  Nov.  3,  1895.  We  went  to  Lincoln  Creek  to  Meeting. 
Subject.  Christ.  Meeting  in  town.  Subject.  Faith. 

Sun.,  Nov.  10,  1895.  We  went  to  Grand  Mound  to  Meeting. 
Subject.  Faith. 

Fri.,  Nov.  15,  1895.  At  Home  most  of  the  day.  took  wood  to 
the  Church  House  and  talked  to  the  People. 
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Sat.,  Nov.  16,  1895.  I  went  Fishing.  Caught  six  salmon. 

Sun.,  Nov  24,  1895.  We  went  to  Grand  Mound,  had  a  good 
meeting  Text.  John  3:  16.  Meeting  in  town  Text  Love. 

Thurs.,  Nov.  28,  1895.  We  went  to  Thanksgiving  Meeting,  at 
Grand  Mound.  Wind  blowed  much  and  rained  much  yet  there 
was  a  good  many  out  to  Meeting  had  an  old  fashioned  Basket 
Dinner. 

Sat.,  Nov.  30,  1895.  Studied  my  Bible  to  be  ready  to  Preach. 

Sun.,  Dec.  1,  1895.  Went  up  on  Lincoln  Creek.  Had  a  good 
meeting.  Text  Hebrews  11:  6.  Meeting  in  town  subject:  Trust. 

Wed.,  Dec.  18,  1895.  This  my  Birthday.  I  am  28  years  Old. 
I  worked  in  Shop.  Went  to  Prayer  Meeting  at  Christian  Church. 

Wed.,  Jan.  1,  1896.  I  worked  in  Shop  on  cupboard.  We  had 
chicken  and  cake  for  dinner  which  was  a  very  unusual  occurrence. 

Sat.,  Jan.  4,  1896.  I  put  in  the  whole  Day  reading  the  scrip¬ 
tures  and  getting  ready  for  meeting. 

Sun.,  Jan.  5,  1896.  I  went  to  Lincoln  Creek  and  held  meeting, 
had  a  good  audience.  Text  was  love.  Meeting  in  Centralia  in 
evening.  Text  Act  24:  19.  Had  the  largest  congregation  of  any 
previous  meeting. 

Sat.,  Jan.  25,  1896.  I  was  at  home  Part  of  the  Day  and  Part  of 
the  Day  among  the  People.  Scattered  Messengers  and  Tracts.  .  .  . 

Thurs.,  Feb.  13,  1896.  I  worked  in  shop  and  fixed  shoes  for 
nearly  the  whole  family  and  saved  One  Dollar  and  a  half. 

Fri.,  Feb.  21,  1896.  I  visited  the  sick  and  read  the  scriptures 
and  had  prayer.  I  also  cleaned  out  the  church  and  done  some 
work  in  the  garden. 

Tues.,  Feb.  25,  1896.  I  stayed  at  home  most  of  the  Day  just 
about  Half  sick  with  La  grippe.  In  Evening  Bible  class. 

Thurs.,  Feb.  27,  1896.  I  was  at  home  most  of  the  Day  Fighting 
the  La  grippe. 

Sat.,  Feb.  29,  1896.  I  feel  better  today.  Scattered  tracts  and 
invited  the  people  out  to  meeting. 

Sun.,  Mar.  1,  1896.  I  went  out  to  Lincoln  Creek  through  a 
snow  storm.  Came  home  for  dinner.  Walked  10  miles.  Held 
Children’s  Meeting  in  Christian  Church  at  3  P.  M.  In  evening 
our  regular  meetings  in  town. 

Mon.,  Mar.  2,  1896.  I  went  to  Mill  and  bought  Lumber  for  a 
Washing  machine  and  commenced  work  on  same. 

Fri.,  Mar.  6,  1896.  I  finished  work  on  wash  machine  and  spent 
part  of  the  Day  among  the  People. 

Tues.,  Mar.  10,  1896.  I  was  at  Home  most  of  the  Day.  Part  of 
the  Day  among  the  People  doing  what  good  we  can  Presenting 
all  the  Truth  we  can.37 

So  the  months  passed,  week  days  were  filled  with  labor, 
and  Sundays  given  to  sermons.  Before  long  missionary 


37.  Ibid.,  1895,  1896. 
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work  was  not  confined  to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Centralia,  but  from  Centralia  as  a  base  visits  were  made 
into  the  surrounding  territory:  to  Oysterville,  and  into  the 
Klickitat  and  Mohawk  valleys.  The  difficulties  of  trans¬ 
portation  can  be  seen  readily  in  the  following  description 
of  a  visit  made  to  Oysterville: 

It  required  2  days  to  get  through  the  Coast  Range  Mountains,  as 
roads  were  very  bad.  At  one  place  in  mountains,  I  had  to  travel 
about  three  miles  on  the  Railroad  Track,  wife  and  children  walk¬ 
ing  part  of  the  Distance,  horse  could  not  pull  buggy  on  the  track, 
on  account  of  very  high  Trestles,  so  I  had  to  pull  and  wife  push 
to  get  across,  bumping  over  the  Ties,  and  then  go  back  &  get  Horse 
and  pick  way  down  Mountainside  to  Bottom  of  Canon  &  cross 
Climb  up  until  track  and  buggy  were  reached,  and  then  proceed 
until  another  High  Trestle  was  reached.  .  .  .  One  place  we  had  a 
very  trying  experience  of  being  obliged  to  travel  up  a  river  bed, 
over  rocks  and  through  water  so  deep  that  it  required  much 
caution.38 

In  the  fall  of  1896  there  appeared  a  brief  announcement 
by  Carl  in  the  Gospel  Messenger  to  the  effect  that  a  church 
would  be  organized  in  Centralia  in  the  near  future.  All 
Brethren  in  western  Washington  who  desired  membership 
were  requested  to  send  their  church  letters  to  him.39  By 
this  time  Allen  Ives,  an  elder  from  Kansas,  had  also  located 
at  Centralia.  He  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  church 
which  took  place  on  January  2,  1897. 40  There  were  at  this 
time  twelve  members.41 

A  short  time  after  this,  an  organization  was  formed  at 
Oysterville,  one  of  the  points  visited  by  David  Brower  in 
188542  and  later  visited  by  Carl  on  his  missionary  tours. 
Here  lived  M.  E.  Andrews  and  family.  Oysterville  was  a 
coast  village  of  a  little  more  than  one  hundred  inhabitants 
in  which  the  people  were  engaged  in  fishing  and  oystering, 
industries  which  did  not  attract  many  Brethren.  In  the 
fall  of  1896  J.  U.  G.  Stiverson,  who  was  now  living  in  Ore- 


38.  Carl,  Memoranda  (Unpublished  manuscript  in  possession  of  District  of 
Oregon) . 

39.  Gospel  Messenger,  November  7,  1896,  p.  717. 

40.  Carl,  Diary,  January  2,  1897. 

41.  Alice  S.  Christlieb  in  Gospel  Messenger,  January  30,  1897,  p.  77. 

42.  Supra,  p.  69. 
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gon,  moved  to  Oysterville  at  the  request  of  Carl  and  the 
District  Mission  Board.43  Although  the  members  at  this 
place  numbered  only  ten,  it  was  decided  that  a  church 
should  be  established  here,  and  on  February  6,  1897,  the 
formal  organization  took  place.44  S.  S.  Barklow  was  chosen 
elder.  That  summer  Carl  and  his  wife  returned  to  Oregon. 
He  had  been  in  western  Washington  for  two  years,  had 
traveled  thousands  of  miles,  preached  many  sermons,  and 
had  seen  as  a  visible  result  of  his  labors  the  organization 
of  two  new  Brethren  churches  in  that  area — the  church  at 
Centralia  and  the  church  at  Oysterville. 

After  Carl’s  departure,  Stiverson  took  his  place  as  evan¬ 
gelist  in  western  Washington.  Besides  his  work  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary,  he,  like  Carl,  tried  to  help  with  his  own  support 
by  turning  his  hand  to  whatever  he  could  find  to  do.  He 
worked  in  the  oysterbeds  and  out  in  the  fields,  he  did  car¬ 
penter  work,  painted,  papered,  and  cobbled  shoes.  A 
glimpse  at  his  diary,  which  he  kept  faithfully  from  1894, 
reveals  better  than  any  description  the  busy  life  he  pursued. 
The  following  are  a  few  sample  entries  from  the  year  spent 
at  Oysterville: 

Sun.,  Apr.  18,  1897.  I  preached  at  Oysterville  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning,  taught  the  Bible  class  in  S.  S. 

Mon.,  April  19,  1897.  raked  oysters  while  the  tide  was  out,  for 
Wirt,  papered  a  room  afternoon  for  Griswold. 

Tues.,  Apr.  27,  1897.  sowed  oats  and  grass  seed,  and  sheared  11 
sheep  for  Espey.  At  the  Bible  class  7:30  p.  m. 

Wed.,  May  12,  1897.  planted  potatoes  and  carrots,  made  a  gate 
for  Dye,  fixed  a  pair  of  shoes  for  Ed  Bowen. 

Thurs.,  May  20,  1897.  raked  oysters  for  Wirt,  cut  wood  at  Marions 
afternoon,  at  prayer  meeting  8  p.  m. 

Fri.,  May  21,  1897.  raked  oysters  for  Wirt  at  home  the  rest  of 
the  day. 

Sat.,  May  22,  1897.  made  an  ox  yoke  for  J.  L.  Davis,  at  the  love 
feast  in  the  evening. 

Wed.,  May  26,  1897.  Georges  here  all  night  and  started  on  their 
journey  home  8  a.  m.  painted  at  Briscoes  all  day. 


43.  J.  U.  G.  Stiverson,  Autobiography  (Unpublished  manuscript  in  possession 
of  District  of  Washington). 

44.  J.  U.  G.  Stiverson,  Diary  (Unpublished  manuscript  in  possession  of  the 
author,  Omak,  Washington),  February  6,  1897. 
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Thurs.,  May  27,  1897.  painted  at  Briscoe’s  all  day,  led  the  prayer 
meeting  8  p.  m. 

Sat.,  June  5,  1897.  half  soled  2  pr.  shoes  and  mended  1  boat, 
patched  1  shoe,  went  to  Marions  and  got  Ned  and  the  buggy,  sold 
George  Johnson  a  bill  of  wall  paper. 

Sun.,  June  20,  1897.  I  preached  at  the  Baptist  church  11  a.  m. 
and  at  the  M.  E.  church  8  p.  m.  I  was  supt  of  the  S.  S.  and 
taught  the  Bible  class.45 

With  days  like  these,  small  wonder  is  it  that  the  services 
of  J.  U.  G.  Stiverson  cost  the  Mission  Board  for  a  year  only 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.46 

The  next  year,  1898,  Stiverson  located  at  Lyle,  Wash¬ 
ington,  in  Klickitat  County  on  the  southern  border.  Here 
some  Brethren  had  been  living  in  isolation  for  a  long  time: 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Simmons,  Michael  and  Elizabeth  Rothrock, 
Christian  Spangler,  B.  B.  Spangler,  Mrs.  C.  Castle  and 
family.47  While  Carl  was  still  at  Centralia,  Benjamin 
Spangler  had  written  an  article  to  the  Gospel  Messenger 
asking  for  help.  This  had  been  answered  by  Carl,  who 
offered  to  visit  them  and  preach  for  them  if  they  could 
pay  his  expenses.  Money  was  sent  at  once.  A  series  of  nine 
sermons  was  preached,  the  last  one  at  the  Lyle  schoolhouse 
where,  for  lack  of  better  accommodations,  Carl  spent  the 
night  sleeping  on  the  floor.  In  the  morning,  after  bidding 
them  farewell,  he  promised  to  come  again.  This  promise 
he  redeemed  in  the  spring  of  1897  before  his  departure  from 
Washington.  He  preached  a  series  of  eighteen  sermons 
closing  them  with  a  love  feast.  “We  shall  never  forget  that 
Saturday  night,”  says  Anne  Castle.  “After  years  of  isola¬ 
tion,  to  see  loved  ones  who  had  never  walked  with  the 
Lord,  keeping  the  ordinances  of  the  Lord’s  house  with  us, 
.  .  .  [made]  the  occasion  one  of  inspiration.”48  Carl  ad¬ 
vised  them  to  write  to  the  Mission  Board  for  ministerial 

45.  Ibid.,  1897. 

46.  Minutes  of  the  District  Meeting  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho,  1898, 
p.  6.  The  next  year  he  was  given  three  hundred  dollars. 

47.  Anne  C.  Castle,  History  of  the  Stiverson  Church  (Unpublished  manuscript 
in  possession  of  the  District  of  Washington,  1908). 

48.  Ibid. 
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aid.  This  they  did,  with  the  result  that  Stiverson  and 
family  were  sent  to  the  Klickitat  Valley  in  1898. 

Even  before  his  arrival  the  Brethren  here  had  decided 
to  build  a  church  house.  In  spite  of  the  deep  snows  which 
lasted  until  the  late  spring,  Spangler  and  Castle  hauled  in 
enough  logs  on  their  bobsled  to  build  the  church.  That 
spring  Benjamin  Spangler  was  drowned.  The  eight  remain¬ 
ing  members  valiantly  continued  with  the  project.  Stiver- 
son,  being  a  carpenter  as  well  as  a  minister,  did  the  work. 
On  Sundays  he  preached  at  various  points.49  On  week  days 
he  worked  on  the  church  house.  The  diary  again  helps  us 
to  realize  more  fully  the  hours  of  labor  and  toil  that  went 
into  the  building  of  that  church  house.  We  shall  look  at  a 
few  of  the  entries  between  the  time  of  Stiverson’s  arrival 
and  the  completion  of  the  house: 

Fri.,  June  3,  1898.  Left  Portland  6:30  a.  m.,  got  to  the  Cascades 
1  p.  m.  transferred  by  team  and  a  foot  to  the  Regulator  above  the 
Cascades,  left  5  p.  m.  got  to  Lyle  8:30  p.  m.,  preached  at  9  p.  m. 
at  Ida  Hewits,  all  night. 

Mon.,  June  6,  1898.  went  with  Bro.  Simmons  and  selected  a  loca¬ 
tion  for  the  church,  at  Mr.  Anderson’s  for  dinner,  at  Spangler’s 
all  night. 

Tues.,  June  7,  1898.  helped  run  the  lines  to  find  the  church  lot, 
helped  saw  down  5  trees  on  church  lot,  at  supper  at  Spanglers, 
at  Brother  Simmons  all  night. 

Wed.,  June  8,  1898.  helped  Brother  Simmons  haul  2  loads  of  lum¬ 
ber  for  the  church,  at  Brother  Simmons  all  night,  Sarah  not  well. 

Mon.,  June  13,  1898.  helped  Brother  Simmons  haul  a  load  of 
lumber  for  the  church  helped  survey  the  lot,  at  Brother  Simmons 
all  night. 

Thurs.,  June  16,  1898.  Rainy.  Studied  the  most  of  the  day.  went 
hunting  a  little  while  in  the  afternoon,  killed  one  squirrel.  At 
Sister  Spangler’s  all  night. 

Fri.,  June  17,  1898.  helped  Bro.  Simmons  haul  a  load  of  lumber 
for  the  church.  Went  on  over  to  Brother  Castle’s  a  little  while, 
put  up  a  shed  to  camp  in  at  the  church,  got  Bro.  Simmons  horse 
and  saddle  to  ride  to  Lyle.  At  Sister  Spangler’s  all  night. 

Sat.,  June  18,  1898.  went  to  Lyle  a  horse  back,  at  Barlows  for 
dinner.  Sent  for  4  Brethren’s  hats.  At  Sister  Spangler’s  all  night. 

Sun.,  June  19,  1898.  Preached  in  Reed’s  house  at  the  saw  mill  11 
a.  m.  and  7:30  p.  m.  preached  B.  B.  Spangler’s  funeral  11  a.  m. 
At  Brother  Simmons  all  night. 


49.  J.  U.  G.  Stiverson  in  Gospel  Messenger,  August  13,  1898,  p.  509. 
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Tues.,  June  21,  1898.  Worked  on  the  church  the  most  of  the  day, 
at  Bro.  Castle’s  all  night.  Alice  had  the  measles.  First  work  on 
the  church. 

Fri.,  July  1,  1898.  Worked  on  the  church  all  day,  layed  some  floor 
and  ceiled  one  side.  .  .  . 

Sat.,  July  2,  1898.  worked  on  the  church,  fixed  seats  to  hold 
meeting  on  the  fourth  of  July,  and  set  some  posts.  .  .  . 

Sat.,  July  9,  1898.  shingled  on  the  church  all  day,  in  camp  all 
night. 

Sun.,  July  10,  1898.  Preached  in  the  woods  near  Brethren’s  church 
11  a.  m.  and  2  p.  m.  Organized  S.  S.  Alice  went  to  Simmons.  .  .  . 

Tues.,  July  12,  1898.  Worked  on  the  church  all  day,  in  camp 
all  night. 

Sun.,  Jul.  17,  1898.  Went  to  Glenwood  a  horseback,  preached 
there  11  a.  m.  and  3  p.  m.  basket  dinner,  had  the  sick  headache 
all  day.  At  Bro.  Castle’s  and  Oneal’s  a  little  while.  .  .  . 

Tues.,  July  19,  1898.  Worked  on  the  church  all  day,  Brother 
Spangler  helped  Sarah  sick.  .  .  . 

Wed.,  Jul  20,  1898.  Went  to  Bro.  Simmons  in  forenoon  for  medi¬ 
cine  for  Sarah,  worked  on  the  church  kitchen  afternoon,  in  camp 
all  night. 

Sun.,  July  24,  1898.  preached  at  the  Brethren’s  church  Klickitat 
Washington  11  a.  m.  and  3  p.  m. 

Fri.,  July  29,  1898.  Brother  Spangler  brought  us  back  to  the 
church,  hung  the  front  door,  walked  to  Brother  Castle’s  in  evening 
and  stayed  all  night. 

Tues.,  Aug.  2,  1898.  worked  on  the  church  all  day,  killed  a  big 
grey  squirrel,  in  camp  all  night  alone. 

Fri.,  Aug  12,  1898.  finished  the  church,  went  to  Bro.  Oneal’s  in 
the  evening. 

Sat.,  Aug.  13,  1898.  went  to  Glenwood,  baptized  Ben  Oneal  and 
wife  and  Mrs.  Anderson.  At  the  organization  6  p.  m.  and  love 
feast  7:30  p.  m. 

Sun.,  Aug.  14,  1898.  I  preached  the  dedicatory  sermon  11  a.  m.50 

In  this  way  the  first  Brethren  church  house  in  the  state 
of  Washington  was  built.  It  was  not  strange  that  it  was 
called  the  “Stiverson  Church.”  The  Brethren  at  Stiverson 
had  held  their  membership  in  Oysterville,51  two  hundred 
miles  away,  but  on  August  13,  1898,  as  indicated  above,  a 
separate  organization  was  effected.  The  infant  church  was 
soon  to  suffer  a  great  loss  when,  on  September  11  of  the 
next  year,  the  new  church  house  was  burned  to  the  ground; 


50.  J.  U.  G.  Stiverson,  Diary,  1898. 

51.  J.  U.  G.  Stiverson,  in  Gospel  Messenger,  August  13,  1898,  p.  509. 
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it  was  the  work  of  incendiaries.  A  further  loss  was  sustained 
when  the  mission  board  of  the  district  decided  that  Stiver- 
son  was  to  go  to  North  Yakima  to  help  build  up  a  congre¬ 
gation  there.52 

If  the  reader  now  looks  back  over  the  developments 
among  the  Brethren  in  the  Northwest  from  1889  to  1898,  he 
will  observe  that  there  were  almost  as  many  churches  north 
of  the  Columbia  as  there  were  in  Oregon.  However,  the 
latter  still  held  the  balance  in  numbers.  No  statistical  re¬ 
ports  of  the  membership  were  kept  by  the  district  in  the 
early  years,  but  in  1891  it  was  decided  that  the  delegates 
of  the  local  churches  should  report  at  each  district  meeting 
the  condition  of  the  local  congregation.53  It  was  some  time 
before  a  uniform  system  of  reporting  was  worked  out; 
hence,  even  after  reports  were  made,  items  of  importance, 
such  as  the  number  of  members  in  the  congregation,  were 
frequently  omitted.  However,  the  district  minutes,  show¬ 
ing  the  membership  growth  of  the  churches  from  the  time 
such  records  were  kept,  would  indicate  that  there  were  in 
the  Northwest  by  the  end  of  1898  about  four  hundred 
Brethren.54 

A  survey  of  the  minutes  of  the  district  during  the  period 
reveals  many  interesting  facts  as  to  the  nature  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  absorbed  the  attention  of  these  Brethren;  some 
of  them  had  to  do  with  matters  of  discipline  and  were  very 
similar  to  those  found  in  the  California  churches  during 
the  same  period;  others  grew  out  of  the  remote  location  of 
these  churches,  such  as  the  problem  of  financing  delegates 
to  the  Annual  Conferences;  still  others  concerned  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  church  extension  and  missions. 

The  question  of  maintaining  the  church  order  in  dress 
was  a  matter  that  absorbed  much  attention.  After  the  dis- 

52.  J.  U.  G.  Stiverson  was  ordained  to  the  eldership  in  1899,  Diary,  October 

15,  1899. 

53.  Minutes  of  the  District  Meeting  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho,  Sep¬ 
tember  25,  26,  1891,  Article  13. 

54.  Ibid.,  September  17,  18,  1898,  pp.  2-4. 
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trict  required  annual  reports  from  the  churches,  this  ques¬ 
tion  for  a  time  occupied  a  great  deal  of  space  in  the  report. 
The  following  is  typical: 

We  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  [x]  church,  in  council  assembled 
send  greeting:  We  are  in  love  and  union  with  one  another  and 
with  the  general  order  and  practice  of  the  church.  In  regard  to 
plainness,  the  brethren  are  in  order,  both  in  the  wearing  of  hair 
and  in  the  clothes.  With  a  slight  exception  the  sisters  are  in 
order,  both  in  the  manner  of  dress  and  proper  prayer  covering. 
We  think  that  we  are  in  good  working  order,  yet  we  crave  the 
prayers  of  all  our  dear  brethren  and  sisters,  that  we  may  be 
faithful.55 

Queries  also  appeared  asking  the  ministers  to  preach 
against  the  use  of  tobacco  and  liquor.  This  brought  up  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  Brethren  should  co-operate  with 
other  organizations  in  the  solution  of  this  problem.  A  query 
came  before  the  district  in  1891  asking  if  there  would  be 
any  objection  to  a  sister  joining  the  Women’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union.  Permission  was  refused  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  explanation:  “We  consider  our  beloved  Fraternity 
to  be  the  best  temperance  society  with  which  we  can  be 
united.”56  / 

A  similar  non-cooperative  spirit  was  shown  in  other 
matters.  For  example,  one  church  asks,  “Are  we  doing  as 
we  wish  to  be  done  by  when  we  ask  others  for  their  church 
houses,  when  we  are  not  willing  to  let  them  use  ours?”  The 
reply  is,  “According  to  2  John  1:  10,  11,  we  are  justified  to 
refuse  our  houses  of  worship  to  those  who  do  not  preach 
the  whole  Gospel.”57 

The  question  of  securing  ministers  enough  was  another 
very  troublesome  one  in  the  early  years,  likewise  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  being  represented  at  the  Annual  Conference,  often 
thousands  of  miles  away.  This  latter  question  was  made 
the  subject  of  a  letter,  addressed  to  the  brotherhood,  written 
by  J.  F.  Neher,  who  visited  the  Northwest  about  1890,  be- 

55.  Report — See  Minutes  of  District  Meeting  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and 

Idaho,  September  23,  1892,  p.  2. 

56.  Ibid.,  September  25,  26,  1891,  p.  2.  Article  7. 

57.  Ibid.,  September  26,  27,  1890,  Article  4. 
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fore  the  great  migration  to  that  region.  He  thought  the 
outlook  at  that  time  was  not  very  encouraging.  This  fact 
he  attributed  to  the  isolation  of  the  Brethren  of  the  North¬ 
west  from  the  main  body  of  the  brotherhood.  He  says: 

.  .  .  there  are  single  congregations  in  the  East  that  have  double 
the  number  of  members  of  this  entire  District.  Four  elders  and 
about  ten  assistants  constitute  the  ministerial  force. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that,  for  some  cause,  the  good 
work  did  not  prosper  as  it  should  have  done.  From  observation 
we  are  inclined  to  attribute  the  main  difficulty  to  the  remoteness 
from  the  general  Brotherhood.  This  isolated  condition  has  given 
opportunity  to  wolves  to  enter  the  fold,  devour  the  lambs,  and 
scatter  the  sheep. 

It  is  astonishing  how  many  persons  are  met  here  who,  at  one 
time,  were  members  of  the  church,  but  are  no  more  recognized 
as  such.  In  most  cases  some  designing  or  unfaithful  leader  has 
been  the  cause  of  the  separations. 

The  faithful  few  have  labored  under  many  and  great  disad¬ 
vantages  because,  when  help  is  needed  to  adjust  difficulties,  it 
can  not  be  obtained,  and  I  have  fears  that,  if  the  General  Brother¬ 
hood  will  take  no  greater  interest  in  the  cause  here  in  the  future 
than  it  has  in  the  past,  the  good  cause  is  destined  to  suffer  for 
years  to  come.  Two  well-established  elders  should  be  sent  to 
visit  and  labor  with  the  churches  for  a  whole  year. 

Another  great  difficulty  is  due  to  the  inability  of  the  District 
to  be  represented  by  delegate  in  Annual  Meeting.  The  salvation 
of  our  great  Brotherhood  depends  largely  on  the  united  labors  of 
her  Annual  Council.  How  important  then,  that  every  District 
should  be  represented.58 

He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  the  previous  year  the  District 
of  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho  had  petitioned  the  An¬ 
nual  Meeting  to  give  aid  in  bearing  the  expenses  of  the 
delegate  to  the  Annual  Meeting,  but  this  request  had  not 
met  with  favor;  the  petition  is  now  to  be  presented  again, 
and  he  hopes  that  consideration  will  be  given  it.  In  1891 
the  following  petition  embodying  this  request  did  come 
before  the  Annual  Conference: 

Inasmuch  as  we,  the  members  composing  the  District  of  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Idaho,  much  desire  and  in  fact,  should  be  repre¬ 
sented  each  year  by  at  least  one  delegate  on  Standing  Committee, 
that  we  may  be  of  one  mind  and  all  speak  the  same  thing,  and 
we,  as  a  District,  being  in  such  limited  circumstances,  that  we 
may  not  be  able  for  many  years,  if  ever,  to  be  represented  in 


58.  J.  F.  Neher  in  Gospel  Messenger ,  December  2,  1890,  p.  743. 
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Annual  Meeting  by  delegate  unless  the  general  Brotherhood  will 
help  us  bear  our  burden,  therefore  we  petition  .  .  .  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  through  Standing  Committee  to  .  .  .  make  some  arrangements 
by  which  we  may  be  able  to  be  represented  each  year  by  dele¬ 
gate.59 

As  a  result  of  this  request  the  Conference  decided  that  the 
Annual  Meeting  treasurer  should  pay  one-half  the  expenses 
of  the  delegate  to  and  from  the  district.60 

One  other  subject  was  of  great  importance  to  the  Breth¬ 
ren  of  the  Northwest  during  this  period,  and  that  was  mis¬ 
sions.  Although  the  reader  may  feel  from  these  pages  that 
the  Brethren  were  rather  painfully  absorbed  in  themselves 
alone,  there  is  some  evidence,  too,  to  indicate  that  there  was 
a  growing  interest  in  others.  During  the  decade  from  1889 
to  1897  the  question  of  missions  occupied  an  increasing 
amount  of  attention.  By  1897  the  Missionary  and  Tract 
Committee  had  adopted  bylaws  to  govern  themselves  and 
their  work.  The  object  of  the  committee  was  stated  to  be 
“to  send  suitable  brethren  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  to 
assist  in  building  plain  houses  of  worship,  to  distribute 
tracts  and  other  religious  literature,  and  organize  and  build 
up  churches  in  this  District.”61  The  new  churches  estab¬ 
lished  during  this  period — Grafton,  Centralia,  Oysterville, 
and  Stiverson — illustrate  the  way  in  which  the  work  was 
carried  on,  for  all  of  them  were  products  of  district  mission 
work.  They  were  alike  in  the  general  outline  of  develop¬ 
ment:  each  began  with  the  call  of  isolated  members  for 
help;  this  was  followed  by  a  response  to  the  call  on  the  part 
of  the  district;  then  came  a  great  deal  of  labor,  spiritual 
and  physical,  on  the  part  of  individual  missionaries;  and 
finally  the  organization  of  a  church.  This  type  of  work 
was  supplemented  during  the  decade  of  1897-1908  by  organ¬ 
ized  emigration  and  colonization,  fostered  by  railroads  and 


59.  Minutes  of  the  District  Meeting  of  Oregon,  September  26,  27,  1890,  Article  8. 

60.  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meetings,  1909  ed.,  p.  537. 

61.  Minutes  of  the  District  Meeting  of  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho,  Sep¬ 
tember  17,  18,  1897,  p.  6. 
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land  companies.  Before  surveying  this  part  of  the  story 
and  the  subsequent  expansion  of  the  Brethren  in  the  Far 
Northwest,  we  shall  examine  in  the  next  chapter  the  nature 
of  the  activities  of  the  railroads,  and  some  of  the  other 
factors  that  help  to  account  for  the  remarkable  expansion 
of  the  Brethren  on  the  Pacific  slope  in  the  next  decade. 
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CHAPTER  X 


The  Railroads,  the  Inglenook,  and  Prominent  Leaders  of  the 

Church  Promote  Brethren  Emigration  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 

1897-1907 

If  the  Brethren  churches  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  ar¬ 
ranged  according  to  the  date  of  organization  and  grouped 
by  states,  it  will  be  apparent  at  once  that  the  great  expan¬ 
sive  period  of  the  Brethren,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
area  colonized  and  the  number  of  new  churches  established, 
lies  between  the  years  1897-1918.  The  first  half  of  this 
period,  from  1897  to  1907,  is  marked  by  the  extensive  colon¬ 
ization  of  two  important  areas:  northern  California,  and 
the  Far  Northwest:  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Canada.  In 
the  three  following  chapters  the  colonization  of  these  areas 
will  be  discussed.  It  is  the  author’s  purpose  in  this  chapter 
to  show  some  of  the  reasons  for  this  remarkable  activity. 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  which  would  help  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  increased  interest  in  these  sections.  One  of 
the  most  obvious  is  the  advertising  campaigns  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  during  this  period.  The  principal  railroads  whose 
activities  affected  the  northern  half  of  the  Pacific  slope  were 


Fig.  7.  Railroads  to  the  Pacific 
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the  Great  Northern,  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Oregon  Short 
Line,  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  the  Union  Pacific.1  All  of 
these  roads  advertised  extensively  in  the  periodicals  of  the 
Brethren  and  employed  Brethren  as  colonization  agents. 

The  colonization  of  the  Brethren  in  the  Northwest  began 
about  1897  and  was  directly  related  to  an  earlier  movement 
in  North  Dakota.  Although  this  latter  movement  was  di- 
rected*  to  the  east  side  of  the  Rockies,  because  it  directly 
led  to  the  Brethren  movement  into  the  Northwest,  it  will 
be  sketched  here  very  briefly.  Brethren  colonization  in 
North  Dakota  was  largely  the  result  of  the  activity  of  the 
Great  Northern  and  its  immigration  agent — Max  Bass.  Mr. 
Bass  had  had  some  experience  in  colonizing  Amish  Men- 
nonites  and  found  that  their  natural  tendency  to  move  in 
groups  made  work  among  them  very  profitable.2  The 
United  States  Land  Commissioner  at  Cando,  F.  L.  Thomp¬ 
son,  suggested  to  Bass  that  the  “Dunkers”  showed  similar 
tendencies.3  So  he  visited  the  Annual  Conference  held  at 
Muncie,  Indiana,  in  1893,  and  succeeded  in  interesting  two 
Brethren  in  Dakota:  Elder  A.  B.  Peters,  and  T.  J.  Beckwith, 
a  deacon.  Peters  had  been  left  bankrupt  by  the  panic  of 
that  year  and  was  naturally  interested  in  a  plan  that  prom¬ 
ised  to  be  a  way  out  of  disaster.4  After  some  correspond¬ 
ence,  Bass  offered  Peters  a  free  trip  to  Dakota  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  investigation.  The  latter  suggested  that  since  he 
himself  did  not  have  a  great  deal  of  prestige  it  might  be 
well  if  the  Great  Northern  would  permit  him  to  select  other 


1.  During  this  period  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  was  advertising  Arkansas  Valley, 
Colorado;  Pecos  Valley,  New  Mexico;  Rio  Grande  Valley,  New  Mexico; 
Salt  River  Valley,  Arizona,  and  San  Joaquin  Valley,  California.  Its  activ¬ 
ities  affected  the  Brethren  mainly  in  the  Southwest. 

2.  The  Great  Northern,  having  received  no  land  grant,  had  no  land  to  sell, 
but  was  interested  in  Brethren  colonization  to  promote  the  traffic  along 
its  lines.  It  sought  to  interest  the  Brethren  in  homestead  lands. 

3.  Report  of  Max  Bass  to  the  Great  Northern  quoted  by  Ray  Thompson, 
"First  Dunker  Settlement  in  North  Dakota,”  published  by  North  Dakota 
State  Historical  Society,  1913,  Vol.  4.  pp.  83-89.  Mr.  Bass  said:  “The  Amish 
are  very  clannish — where  one  goes  others  will  go  like  sheep.”  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son,  who  had  suggested  a  Dunker  colony  to  him,  had  lived  in  his  boyhood 
near  Brethren  at  Girard,  Illinois. 

4.  John  R.  Peters,  son  of  A.  B.  Peters,  Waterford,  California,  personal  inter¬ 
view,  February  3,  1937. 
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Brethren  of  influence  to  accompany  him.  This  was  done. 
All  were  furnished  with  passes.  The  committee  made  a  trip 
to  Dakota,  looked  over  the  homestead  land  available,  and 
examined  samples  of  grain,  potatoes,  cabbage,  carrots,  etc., 
which  they  later  took  as  exhibits  back  home  with  them. 
On  their  return  to  Indiana  meetings  were  called  of  friends 
and  neighbors,  and  soon  others  became  interested  in  Da¬ 
kota.  Within  ten  days  a  second  group  of  twenty-three  was 
taken  by  Peters  to  Dakota,  and  nearly  all  of  them  filed 
claims  for  homesteads.5  Later,  a  third  group  of  fifty  filed 
claims.  During  the  winter  no  more  groups  were  taken 
north,  but  Peters  continued  his  solicitations,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1894  a  colony  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  persons, 
largely  Brethren,  was  conducted  to  Cando,  North  Dakota. 
Several  freight  trains  were  required  to  carry  the  household 
goods.  At  the  Annual  Conference,  later  in  the  spring,  Peters 
succeeded  in  interesting  a  great  many  more  Brethren.  In 
the  spring  of  1895  he  secured  about  four  hundred  and 
twenty  colonists.6  From  this  time  until  1900,  Peters  con¬ 
tinued  to  take  groups  to  Dakota.  He  solicited  friends  and 
Brethren  throughout  northern  Indiana  and  Ohio,  making 
personal  visits  and  speaking  at  public  meetings  with  Mr. 
Bass.  About  three  thousand  went  to  Dakota  in  1900.7  The 
result  was  that  a  large  Brethren  colony  developed  at  Cando, 
North  Dakota,  almost  overnight.  Soon  Brethren  were 
settled  all  along  the  main  line  of  the  Great  Northern  as 
far  as  Williston. 

The  success  of  this  experiment  naturally  encouraged  the 
Great  Northern  to  urge  Brethren  colonization  along  its  lines 
in  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Washington.  (It  had  completed  its 
line  to  Puget  Sound  in  1893.)  To  further  assist  them  the 
Great  Northern  employed  in  1896,  as  Traveling  Passenger 


5.  Ibid.  There  are  some  differences  in  the  statistics  given  by  Peters  and 
Thompson. 

6.  A.  B.  Peters  in  Gospel  Messenger,  May  7,  1895,  p.  301. 

7.  John  Peters,  personal  interview,  February  3,  1937. 
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Agent,  George  McDonaugh  who  we  have  already  observed 
had  been  so  largely  responsible  for  Brethren  colonization 
along  the  lines  of  the  Santa  Fe.  In  1898  Bass  inserted  an 
advertisement  in  the  Gospel  Messenger ,  stating  that  a  new 
“missionary  field”  was  now  open,  and  invited  the  attention 
of  Messenger  readers  to  the  Milk  River  Valley  of  Montana.s 
The  church  in  North  Dakota  was  already  firmly  established, 
he  said,  and  Montana  was  the  next  state  inviting  attention. 

About  this  time  it  became  evident  that  the  Great  North¬ 
ern  had  a  serious  competitor  in  the  Northwest,  the  Oregon 
Short  Line,  a  branch  of  the  Harriman  system.  This  rail¬ 
road  by  its  advertising  was  diverting  the  attention  of  the 
Brethren  to  southern  Idaho.  Brethren  were  even  leaving 
North  Dakota  to  go  to  southern  Idaho.  Max  Bass  naturally 
turned  to  Peters  and  suggested  that  he  make  a  free  trip  of 
investigation  to  Washington.  This  was  done  with  important 
results,  sketched  in  a  later  chapter.  Many  Brethren  set¬ 
tled  in  Washington.  Peters  himself  moved  to  Washington 
early  in  the  next  decade.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  Brethren  rapidly  growing  in  the  new  region 
and  to  learn  that  the  Brethren  population  in  North  Dakota 
was  on  the  wane  after  1906.  In  the  meantime  the  Great 
Northern  was  putting  on  a  vigorous  advertising  campaign 
to  promote  the  Northwest,  of  which  the  following  alluring 
advertisement,  taken  from  the  Brethren  Family  Almanac 
of  1904,  is  an  illustration: 

GREAT  We  beg  to  announce  to  the  Brethren  that  never  in 
NORTHERN  the  history  of  the  country  has  there  been  as  good 
RAILWAY  an  opportunity  for  them  to  gain  a  competence  and  an 
independent  home  as  at  the  present  time.  The  facts 
speak  for  themselves.  Thousands  of  the  Brethren  are  successful 
homebuilders  in  the  Northwest,  having  located  along  the  line  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  in  the  states  of  North  Dakota, 
Montana  and  Washington. 

As  settlement  progresses,  it  daily  becomes  more  and  more 
apparent  to  everyone  who  keeps  apace  with  the  times  that 


8.  August  13,  1898,  p.  512. 
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THE  WAY  TO  SUCCESS 

and  a  home  is  to  be  found  along  the  lines  of  the  GREAT  NORTH¬ 
ERN  RAILWAY,  in  the  States  of  North  Dakota,  Montana  and 
Washington. 

NORTH  DAKOTA — The  Breadbasket  of  the  World. 

Thousands  of  the  Brethren  and  their  families  are  today  building 
and  enjoying  happy  and  prosperous  homes  in  North  Dakota. 
Here  can  be  found  free  lands,  cheap  homes'  and  conditions 
most  favorable  for  the  homeseeker. 

MONTANA — The  Treasure  State. 

The  half  has  never  been  told  of  the  agricultural  possibilities 
of  this  great  State.  Thousands  of  acres  of  tillable  land,  where 
irrigation  is  not  necessary,  still  await  the  developing  hand  of 
the  homeseeker,  particularly  in  Flathead,  Cascade,  Teton  and 
Valley  counties,  and  in  the  famous  Milk  River  Valley.  Our 
National  Government  has  begun  preliminary  work  for 

NATIONAL  IRRIGATION 

In  the  country  tributary  to  the  GREAT  NORTHERN  RAIL¬ 
WAY,  where  the  Government  will  furnish  water  at  cost.  Here 
the  land  is  not  only  free,  but  is  first-class  for  agriculture. 
Range  for  stock  is  abundant  and  free. 

WASHINGTON — The  Evergreen  State. 

Many  thousands  from  the  Central  and  Eastern  States  have 
gone  into  Washington  the  past  season,  and  all  rejoice  over  the 
splendid  conditions.  They  are  amazed,  delighted. 


For  information  in  regard  to  cheap  one-way  and  round-trip 
rates,  which  are  often  in  effect  to  enable  the  homeseeker  to  in¬ 
vestigate  or  settle  in  these  States,  apply  to  any  Agent  of  the 
GREAT  NORTHERN  RY.,  or  write  to 

MAX  BASS  F.  I.  Whitney 

Gen’l  Immigration  Agent  Gen’l  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agent 

220  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  Oregon  Short  Line,  the  railroad  which  was  causing 
Max  Bass  so  much  anxiety,  was  now  strongly  urging  the 
Brethren  to  establish  colonies  along  its  line  in  southern 
Idaho.  This  line  employed  a  member  of  the  Brethren,  Sam¬ 
uel  Bock  of  Ohio,  as  its  colonization  agent.  He  worked  for 
the  Oregon  Short  Line  from  1898  until  1911,  making  Nampa, 
Idaho,  the  chief  center  of  his  efforts.  A  glance  at  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  shows  that  Brethren 
were  now  being  shown  the  agricultural  possibilities  of 
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Boise,  Nampa,  and  Payette  valleys.  Testimonials  of  Breth¬ 
ren  who  were  early  comers  to  these  localities  were  printed 
to  give  the  Brethren  greater  confidence  in  the  region.  The 
following  announcement  is  an  example  of  the  type  of 
advertising  that  was  used: 

A  WONDERFUL  CHANGE  IN  SOUTHERN  IDAHO  IN  6  YEARS 

Read  what  Bro.  J.  D.  Gruber,  of  Astoria,  Ill.,  has  to  say: 

Astoria,  Ill.,  Sept.  8th,  1903. 

Six  years  ago  Brother  S.  Bock,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  myself 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  valleys  of  Southern 
Idaho  with  a  view  of  colonizing  the  Brethren.  After  a  careful 
investigation  we  reported  favorably,  and  recommended  these  val¬ 
leys  as  a  safe  place  for  the  Brethren  and  others  to  settle.  Brother 
Bock  took  up  the  emigration  business,  and  through  his  efforts,  and 
that  of  others,  many  have  settled  here  and  are  now  comfortably 
situated,  and  several  flourishing  Brethren  churches  have  been  or¬ 
ganized.  I  had  not  visited  this  country  since  our  first  trip,  and  I 
was  astonished  to  see  the  transformation.  What  was  then  a  vast 
field  of  sage  brush,  with  now  and  then  a  fruit  or  hay  ranch,  is 
now  transformed  by  means  of  irrigation  into  beautiful  valleys  that 
are  thickly  dotted  over  with  comfortable  homes  and  productive 
farms,  on  which  are  produced  fruit,  grain,  hay,  vegetables  and  all 
kinds  of  stock,  which  have  made  the  owners  comfortable  and 
happy  in  their  new  homes,  where  the  climate  is  mild  and  where 
there  is  very  little  sickness,  and  no  cyclones  or  floods  to  endanger 
life  or  property. 

Yours  respectfully, 

(Signed)  J.  D.  GRUBER. 

Many  other  Brethren  who  have  visited  the  Pacific  coast  and 
the  great  Northwest  are  equally  loud  in  their  praise  of  the  Boise, 
Nampa  and  Payette  valleys,  after  carefully  investigating  the  many 
places  offering  inducements  to  homeseekers. 

Some  of  the  numbers  are: 

D.  F.  Bowman,  Quinter,  Kans.  Daniel  Crist,  Quinter,  Kans. 
Asa  Norton,  Turney,  Mo.  S.  S.  Kellar,  Bourbon,  Ind.  E.  E. 
Shively,  Bourbon,  Ind.  J.  M.  Myers,  Cando,  N.  Dak.  Elder  L.  H. 
Dickey,  Alveda,  Ohio. 

INVESTIGATION  SOLICITED.— Sometimes  advertisements  are 
misleading  and  promise  too  much.  This  country  asks  for  nothing 
but  investigation  to  prove  its  merits. 

THE  OREGON  SHORT  LINE  RAILROAD  is  the  line  by  which 
to  reach  these  very  desirable  lands.  This  road  offers  special  in¬ 
ducements  to  the  prospective  settlers  by  its  reduced  rates  to  home- 
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seekers.  Write  us  at  once  for  descriptive  literature  and  transporta¬ 
tion  rates.  We  take  pleasure  in  giving  you  full  information. 

D.  E.  BURLEY, 

G.  P.  &  T.  A.,  O.  S.  L.  R.  R. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.9 
S.  BOCK,  Brethren’s  Agent,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

J.  H.  GRAYBILL,  Brethren’s  Agent,  Nampa,  Idaho. 

The  Northern  Pacific  was  also  advertising  to  Brethren 
the  possibilities  of  colony  planting  along  its  lines,  recom¬ 
mending  especially  the  Nez  Perce  country,  the  Yakima 
Valley,  and  western  Washington.  The  Northern  Pacific  had 
land  of  its  own  to  sell.  The  following  adverstisement  is 
taken  from  the  Brethren  Almanac  of  1904: 

PROSPERITY 
Attends  the 

BRETHREN  COLONIES 
on  the 

NORTHERN  PACIFIC 
.  .  .  in  .  .  \ 


CENTRAL  NORTH  DAKOTA 

Where  crops  have  been  good  and  land  has  trebled  in  value. 

THE  NEZ  PERCES  COUNTRY  IN  NORTHERN  IDAHO 

The  banner  wheat  and  stock-raising  section  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

THE  YAKIMA  VALLEY 

Where  the  Brethren  have  a  strong  congregation  and  a  church- 
house  of  their  own  at  Sunnyside,  the  town  in  which  immo¬ 
rality  and  vice  can  never  gain  a  footing,  where  land  sown  to 
Alfalfa  yields  an  income  of  over  $50.00  per  acre  each  year,  and 
Fruit  Orchards  bring  their  owners  a  yearly  revenue  of  from 
$50.00  to  $250.00  per  acre,  according  to  the  age  of  the  trees. 
Eld.  D.  B.  Eby  calls  it  the  GOSHEN  of  the  Northwest.  Kenne¬ 
wick,  the  Gateway  of  the  Valley,  is  fast  developing.  Land 
there  can  be  purchased  at  Lower  Prices  than  any  other  Irri¬ 
gated  Land  in  Central  Washington,  but  will  advance  rapidly. 
Berries  ripen  here  earlier  than  in  any  other  part. 

THE  FERTILE  VALLEYS  OF  WESTERN  WASHINGTON 

Where  Grain,  Stock  and  Fruit  Flourish  and  Climate  is  tempered 
by  the  Breezes  from  the  Pacific  Ocean;  where  Lumbering, 
Mining  and  Fishing  offer  boundless  opportunities  for  remuner¬ 
ative  labor,  and  the  profitable  investment  of  capital. 


9.  Brethren  Family  Almanac ,  1904. 
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For  particulars  about  Government  Land,  and  Unoccupied  Land 
owned  by  Private  Parties  or  Companies,  suitable  for  Single  Farms 
or  Colonies,  and  for  maps  and  printed  matter  descriptive  of 
NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  LANDS,  and  for  information 
regarding  Industrial  and  Business  Openings  along  the  line  of  the 
NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY,  write  to 

C.  W.  Mott,™ 

General  Emigration  Agent 
Northern  Pacific  Ry. 

St.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Across  the  border  in  Canada,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  also  had  land  to  sell  and  was  interested  in  getting 
Brethren  colonies  to  settle  either  on  its  land  or  on  home¬ 
stead  land  that  was  still  available.  Its  land  agent,  R.  R. 
Stoner,  located  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  began  an  advertising 
campaign  in  the  Inglenook  about  1902.*  11  Special  excur¬ 
sions  to  Canada  were  offered  at  very  low  rates,  and  Breth¬ 
ren  were  urged  to  take  advantage  of  them.  The  railroad 
succeeded  in  interesting  David  Hollinger,  an  influential 
elder  of  Ohio,  in  the  region.  He  bought  land  there  himself 
and  later  became  associated  with  the  Stoner  Company. 
Many  more  parties  of  Brethren  were  taken  to  visit  the  land. 
The  result  was  that  in  a  short  time  thousands  of  acres  of 
Canadian  Pacific  land  were  occupied  by  the  Brethren.12 

While  the  Great  Northern,  the  Northern  Pacific,  the 
Oregon  Short  Line,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  were  busy 
advertising  the  Northwest,  the  Union  Pacific  was  active  in 
promoting  the  land  along  its  road  in  northern  California. 
In  1901  this  line  succeeded  in  securing  the  services  of  the 
veteran  colonizer,  George  McDonaugh.  We  are  not  sur¬ 
prised,  therefore,  to  find  Brethren  colonies  and  churches 
soon  being  established  in  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento 
valleys.  Neither  is  it  surprising  to  find  some  of  the  churches 
in  southern  California  losing  members  through  emigration. 
The  success  of  the  railroads  in  colonizing  Brethren  along 
their  lines  can  be  judged  in  the  following  chapters  by  ob- 


10.  Ibid. 

11.  Infra,  p.  213. 

12.  Infra,  p.  214. 
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serving  the  large  number  of  new  churches  planted  in  these 
areas.  This  success  was  largely  achieved  through  their 
immigration  agents,  who  were  usually  men  of  outstanding 
personality.  They  were  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  Brethren  and  knew  how  to  interest  them. 
We  have  already  observed  the  methods  used  by  McDonaugh 
and  Peters.  Even  Max  Bass  who  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Brethren  showed  a  remarkable  insight  into  the  psychology 
of  the  Brethren  as  the  following  advertisement  will  indicate. 
The  advertisement  sets  forth  ten  types  of  people  who  would 
profit  by  going  west.  There  would  be  few  Brethren  who 
would  not  fit  into  one  of  these  classes: 

WHO  SHOULD  GO  WEST 

1.  All  persons  in  poor  health. 

2.  All  farmers  with  large  families  of  boys  and  girls. 

3.  All  farmers  who  are  heavily  mortgaged  and  cannot  see  their 
way  clear  to  ever  paying  off. 

4.  All  farmers  who  can  get  together  $500  or  $1,000. 

5.  All  young  married  people  just  starting  in  life. 

6.  Any  man  who  has  live  stock  and  farm  implements  and  knows 
how  to  work. 

7.  All  men  who  rent  land  in  the  East. 

8.  Any  farmer  at  work  on  worn-out  land  and  paying  out  for 
fertilizers  per  acre  each  year  as  much  as  land  costs  by  the 
acre  in  the  West.  .  .  . 

9.  Any  farmer  whose  home  place  is  too  small  to  divide  up  and 
give  his  children  enough  land  to  provide  them  a  living. 

10.  Any  mechanic,  merchant  or  manufacturer  who  is  being 
crowded  by  too  close  competition  in  the  East.13 

Bass  had  a  genial  disposition  and  a  contagious  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  his  work.  A  great  deal  of  success  was  due  to  the 
personal  interest  he  took  in  the  colonists.  His  remarkably 
good  memory  for  names  and  faces,  too,  proved  to  be  quite 
an  asset  in  his  work.14  The  editor  of  the  Gospel  Messenger, 
in  reviewing  his  career  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  of  him, 
“He  learned  how  to  handle  our  people,  worked  into  their 

13.  Advertisement  of  the  Great  Northern  in  Gospel  Messenger,  September  26, 
1896,  p.  624. 

14.  John  R.  Peters,  Waterford,  Calif.,  personal  interview,  February  3,  1937. 
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graces,  and  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  did  the 
honorable  thing  by  them.”15 

Bock’s  methods  were  much  the  same,  for  the  editor  of 
the  Messenger  writes  of  him,  “Bro.  Bock  does  not  make 
long,  eloquent  speeches  about  the  best  of  lands,  in  an  ideal 
section,  with  a  fine  supply  of  water,  etc.,  but,  somehow,  he 
is  locating  a  number  of  our  people  in  Idaho,  especially 
around  Nampa,  Payette  and  Twin  Falls.”16  That  this  work 
was  regarded  as  mission  work,  we  would  infer  from  the 
following  remark  made  by  D.  L.  Miller  after  a  visit  to  Idaho 
in  1909: 

When  Bro.  Bock  accepted  the  position  of  Immigration  Agent 
for  the  road,  there  was  but  one  member  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  in  this  part  of  Idaho.  Since  then  eleven  years  have 
passed,  and  now  there  are  no  less  than  seven  organized  churches 
and  several  mission  points,  with  a  total  membership  of  something 
over  five  hundred.17 

Probably  the  attitude  of  many  Brethren  toward  the 
railroads  and  their  agents  was  comparable  to  that  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  Missionary  Visitor  in  an  editorial  on  “Evan¬ 
gelization  by  Colonization”: 

The  railroads,  though  soulless  corporations,  are  being  used 
wonderfully  by  the  Lord  for  the  spread  of  the  church.  Even 
though  it  be  true  that  the  agents  for  the  railroads  have  been 
active  in  urging  people  to  go  and  see  and  believe  and  settle,  from 
sinister  motives,  that  does  not  keep  God  and  His  real  children 
from  taking  advantage  of  these  opportunities  for  the  glory  of  His 
name.  And,  perhaps,  when  the  books  are  opened  on  the  other 
shore  it  will  be  revealed  that  the  agent  who  reported  the  country 
to  the  people  possessed  no  more  selfishness  than  many  in  the 
church,  who  eagerly  took  advantage  of  the  “bargains”  for  their 
own  personal  good.  At  least  it  would  be  well  for  him,  who  is 
clear  of  the  sin  of  selfishness  in  all  this  emigration  business,  to 
cast  the  first  stone  at  the  ones  who  have  made  it  possible  to  have 
the  good  homes  and  prosperous  congregations  in  these  goodly 
lands. 

It  would,  in  the  mind  of  the  editor,  be  perfectly  unjust,  in  this 
review  of  the  progress  of  the  church,  to  pass  by  and  not  recognize 
these  agencies  properly.  For  whatever  have  been  their  motives 
their  efforts  have  resulted  in  much  good.  And  whether  the  mem- 


15.  Gospel  Messenger,  October  30,  1909,  p.  697. 

16.  Ibid.,  December  26,  1908,  p.  836. 

17.  Ibid.,  December  4,  1909,  p.  777, 
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bers  scattered  over  this  Great  West  realize  it  or  not,  they  bend 
their  knees  in  worship  where  they  do  and  enjoy  the  favors  which 
are  theirs,  largely  through  those  agencies.  Indeed,  all  through 
the  west  and  northwest  are  God-fearing  men  and  women  who  hold 
dear  in  memory’s  casket  such  names  as  Bro.  Geo.  L.  McDonaugh, 
of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  one  of  the  oldest  colonizers  among 
the  Brethren;  Mr.  Max  Bass,  of  the  Great  Northern  railway;  Mr. 
C.  W.  Mott,  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railway;  Bro.  S.  Bock,  of  the 
Oregon  Short  Line.  .  .  . 

Today  these  roads  may  be  reaping  rich  returns  financially  for 
their  aggressive  work.  Well  and  good.  These  arteries  of  our 
nation  have  made  it  possible  for  the  hands  of  the  church  to  operate 
where,  had  they  not  gone,  the  church  could  not  be  now.18 

Of  course  the  railroads  and  their  immigration  agents 
did  not  escape  criticism.  In  1897,  when  the  Great  Northern 
was  promoting  the  Brethren  movement  to  Dakota,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  queries  came  before  the  Annual  Conference  relating 
to  “trafficking”  on  the  Annual  Meeting  grounds.  Among  the 
resolutions  adopted  was  one  deciding  “That  Brethren  be 
not  allowed  to  use  the  influence  of  the  church  in  emigra¬ 
tion  schemes,  and  that  Brethren  be  cautioned  against  using 
undue  personal  influence  in  matters  of  this  kind.”19  Two 
years  later,  several  more  petitions  of  this  character  came 
before  the  Annual  Conference.  One  asked  that  no  brother 
should  be  permitted  to  serve  as  delegate  to  district  meeting 
or  Annual  Meeting,  or  as  member  of  Mission  Board  or 
Standing  Committee,  who  received  a  remuneration  from  a 
railroad  corporation  or  land  speculators  for  assistance  in 
locating  families  in  new  countries.20  (This  was  not  inter¬ 
preted  in  such  a  way  as  to  prohibit  Brethren  from  accepting 
passes  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  a  new  country  for 
themselves.)  The  other  petition  stated: 

Inasmuch  as  some  of  our  brethren  have  been  employed  by  im¬ 
migration  agents  and  land  associations  to  canvass,  and  others  have 
given  their  influence  by  allowing  their  names  to  be  used  in  circular 
letters,  and  thereby  many  have  been  influenced  to  leave  comforta¬ 
ble  homes  and  to  seek  homes  in  new  countries,  much  to  the  dis¬ 
satisfaction  of  many  and  also  causing  much  severe  criticism  on 


18.  February,  1906,  p.  97. 

19.  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  1909  ed., 
p.  656. 

20.  Ibid.,  p.  698. 
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our  Brotherhood,  therefore  we  ask.  .  .  .  Annual  Meeting  to  decide 
that  brethren  shall  cease  thus  giving  encouragement  to  such 
schemes,  or  declare  them  ineligible  to  represent  the  church  as 
delegate  at  District  Meeting  or  Annual  Meeting.21 

Both  of  these  requests  were  granted,  and  the  Conference 
decided  that  Brethren  who  persisted  in  such  a  course  of 
action  should  be  called  to  account. 

*A  number  of  protests  were  also  made  concerning  the 
propriety  of  using  the  Gospel  Messenger  as  an  advertising 
medium.  To  these  protests  the  Annual  Conference  made 
answer  recommending  that  the  advertisements  in  the  Gos¬ 
pel  Messenger  be  limited  to  “books  and  papers  of  moral 
and  religious  character,  and  to  such  other  notices  as  shall 
be  necessary  in  carrying  forward  the  interest  of  the 
church.”22  From  this  time  on,  the  alluring  advertisements 
the  railroads  and  land  companies  were  no  longer  found  in 
the  Messenger.  Instead  they  were  to  be  found  in  the  Ingle- 
nook,  which  was  launched  about  this  time,  and  which  was 
not  subject  to  the  above  restrictions.  The  Inglenook  proved 
to  be  a  very  important  factor  in  the  encouragement  of 
Brethren  emigration  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  Inglenook  (a  successor  of  the  Pilot,  1897-1900)  was 
published  from  190023  to  1913.  The  magazine  was  not  in¬ 
tended  to  be  primarily  a  religious  magazine  but  was  de¬ 
signed  to  serve  the  more  general  interests  of  the  Brethren. 
Its  originial  policy  was  to  interest  and  entertain  its  readers 
through  articles  on  travel,  nature  study,  home  and  family, 
etc.,  rather  than  through  the  use  of  fiction.  Until  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1904  it  was  edited  by  Howard  Miller,24  and  from 
1904  to  1908  by  E.  M.  Cobb.25  During  this  period  a  sur- 

21.  Ibid. 

22.  Ibid.,  p.  699. 

23.  In  the  archives  of  La  Verne  College  are  filed  Vol.  I  of  the  Pilot  (1899) 
and  Vol.  II  (Jan. -Apr.  1900).  The  Inglenook  begins  April,  1900,  and  is 
numbered  Vol.  II. 

24.  The  Inglenook,  June  28,  1904,  p.  610;  June  18,  1907.  (Howard  Miller  me¬ 
morial  number.)  Miller  was  employed  by  the  Union  Pacific  before  he 
became  editor  of  the  Inglenook,  ibid.,  p.  581.  Later  he  wrote  advertise¬ 
ments  for  the  Santa  Fe.  Craik,  op.  cit.,  p.  339. 

25.  Frederick  Dove,  Cultural  Changes  in  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  (Elgin: 
Brethren  Publishing  House,  1932),  p.  121. 
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prising  amount  of  attention  was  paid  by  it  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  Three  special  numbers  of  the  Inglenook,  during  the 
years  1902-3,  were  devoted  exclusively  to  this  region: 
two  to  California,  and  one  to  Idaho.  In  the  special  Idaho 
number  the  editor  says: 

The  object  of  these  special  issues  referring  to  States  is  the 
presentation  of  compact  information  relative  to  the  sections  cov¬ 
ered.  The  parts  specially  dealt  with  are  those  in  which  our  own 
Brethren  are  located  and  the  design  is,  in  that  respect,  to  give  a 
picture  of  the  surroundings  and  country  where  our  people  live. 

.  .  .  All  the  Inglenook  has  in  these  special  issues  is  the  spread 
of  compact  information,  correct  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  make  it, 
and  all  for  the  advantage  of  the  reader.26 

The  special  California  number  includes  articles  on  “Cali¬ 
fornia”;  “How  to  Get  Here”;  “The  Sacramento  Valley”;  “The 
San  Joaquin  Valley”;  “The  Laguna  de  Tache  Grant”;  “Cali¬ 
fornia’s  Fruit  Crop”;  “Stanislaus  County”;  “What  It  Costs 
to  Plant  and  Care  for  Orchards  and  Vineyards”;  “Lords- 
burg  College”;  “Around  Fresno”;  “Santa  Catalina”;  “How 
to  See  Southern  California”;  etc.  In  an  article  entitled 
“How  to  Get  Here”  we  read  that: 

We,  that  is  the  well  known  and  thoroughly  informed  George 
McDonaugh,  and  the  Inglenook  hired  man,  left  Chicago  on  the 
Northwestern,  connecting  at  Omaha  with  the  Union  Pacific  and  at 
Ogden  with  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  so  we  got  across  as  the 
crow  flies.  The  Union  Pacific  has  always  been  specially  friendly 
to  the  major  portion  of  the  Nook  family,  and  the  Nookman  believes 
in  not  only  doing  good  to  those  who  despitefully  use  us,  but  in 
helping  those  who  do  well  by  us,  so  we  confidently  recommend, 
to  those  who  may  follow,  the  route  we  mention.27 

The  number  has  a  brief  article  warning  its  readers  not 
to  buy  land  in  California  without  examining  it  personally 
and  reminding  them  that  “California  is  all  right — in 
places.”28  However,  the  interesting  descriptions  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  sections  of  the  country  and  the  profuse  illustrations 
of  California  scenery  would  scarcely  have  any  other  effect 
but  the  stimulation  of  interest  in  the  region.  In  1903,  the 
special  Idaho  number  was  made  up  in  the  same  way.  In- 


26.  The  Inglenook,  April  4,  1903,  p.  335. 

27.  Ibid.,  October  4,  1902,  p.  939. 

28.  Ibid.,  p.  973. 
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teresting  descriptions  are  given  of  Nampa  and  Payette 
valleys,  of  agriculture  by  irrigation,  of  free  land,  of  fruit¬ 
growing,  hunting,  and  mining.  The  reader  was  again 
warned  that  “he  who  would  buy  land  in  any  section  where 
water  is  a  necessity  should  know  that  he  is  within  reach 
of  water,  and  further,  that  there  is  enough  of  it.”29  How¬ 
ever,  he  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  interested  in  Idaho,  and 
for  further  information  he  was  referred  to  Samuel  Bock 
of  Dayton,  Ohio,  the  agent  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line. 

The  Inglenook  also  published  many  advertisements  of 
the  land  companies.  The  company  holding  the  Laguna  de 
Tache  Tract,  the  Butte  Valley  Land  Company,  and  various 
other  companies,  which  had  specific  areas  to  advertise,  used 
the  Inglenook  as  a  channel  by  which  to  interest  the  Breth¬ 
ren.  More  will  be  said  of  their  methods  as  we  follow  the 
specific  areas  involved. 

Even  the  cover  pages  of  the  Inglenook  served  to  focus 
the  attention  of  the  Brethren  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Photo¬ 
graphs  with  the  following  captions  were  used  during  the 
year  1902:  “What  Irrigation  Will  Do”  (a  photograph  of 
palm  and  orange  trees) ;  “Terrace  Irrigation  at  Red  Heights, 
California”;  “The  Spanish  Mission  of  San  Juan  Capistrano”; 
“Twin  Falls,  Idaho”;  “Irrigation  in  Idaho”;  “Lordsburg 
College”;  “Lake  Loon,  Spokane,  Washington”;  “A  Home  in 
the  Northwest”;  “A  Typical  California  Town”;  “Cultivating 
the  Orange  Grove”;  “Irrigating”;  “Ostrich  Farm  near  Ful¬ 
lerton”;  “Residence  Street,  Santa  Ana”;  “Camping  in 
Orange  County”;  “Date  Palms”;  “How  Pineapples  Grow 
in  California”;  “A  California  Country  Home  near  San 
Diego.”  It  would  be  strange  if  a  subscriber  to  the  Ingle¬ 
nook ,  receiving  these  glimpses  of  the  Pacific  coast,  week 
by  week,  for  over  half  a  year,  would  fail  to  have  longings 
to  see  for  himself  the  original  scenes  even  though  not  think¬ 
ing  of  locating  in  the  region. 


29.  Ibid.,  April  4,  1903,  p.  343. 
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PLATE  XII.  A.  B.  Peters,  Colonizer  of  the  Brethren  in  the 
Wenatchee  Valley,  the  Largest  Settlement  of  Brethren  in 

the  Northwest 
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There  is  still  another  factor  that  probably  had  a  great 
deal  of  influence  in  promoting  the  growth  of  emigration  to 
the  West  during  this  period,  and  that  is  the  large  amount 
of  attention  that  was  paid  to  the  subject  of  colonization  by 
the  leaders  of  the  church,  who  were  primarily  interested 
in  this  subject  because  of  its  relation  to  church  growth. 
The  question  whether  missionary  work  could  best  be  done 
by  colonization  was  discussed  not  merely  by  western  leaders 
and  immigration  agents,  but  by  some  of  the  most  prominent 
men  in  the  church,  among  them  Andrew  Hutchison,  S.  Z. 
Sharp,  D.  L.  Miller,  J.  H.  Moore,  James  M.  Neff,  H.  C.  Early, 
and  S.  F.  Sanger.  Most  of  them  not  only  believed  in  colon¬ 
ization  but  believed  that  it  was  the  best  method  of  pro¬ 
moting  church  growth.  Some  of  them  feared  that  immi¬ 
gration  was  being  directed  too  much  by  railroads  and  land 
companies.  Thus  the  idea  eventually  developed  that  to 
avoid  these  difficulties  the  church  should  officially  direct 
immigration  and  establish  a  church  bureau  for  that  purpose. 
The  evolution  of  this  idea  can  easily  be  traced  by  following 
the  articles  that  were  published  on  this  subject  in  the  Gos¬ 
pel  Messenger .  We  shall  begin  with  a  brief  description  of 
the  colonization  theory  as  it  appeared  at  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

In  1899,  the  year  the  Annual  Conference  passed  such 
strong  resolutions  against  the  activities  of  emigration 
agents,  Andrew  Hutchison,  who  had  visited  California  in 
the  early  days,  explained  to  the  readers  of  the  Messenger 
his  idea  of  colonization: 

What  do  we  mean  by  colonize?  We  mean  to  plant  or  settle 
with  inhabitants.  Is  this  wrong,  to  have  people  move  into  and 
settle  up  those  places  where  people  have  not  been  living  hitherto? 
If  it  is  wrong,  will  some  one  tell  us  what  those  rich  lands  are 
intended  for?  And  if  it  is  not  wrong  to  go  and  cultivate  said 
lands,  and  build  schoolhouses  and  churches,  and  thus  enlarge  the 
borders  of  Zion,  why  is  it  wrong  to  encourage  others  to  go  too? 
My  first  matured  ideas  of  successful  missionary  work  were  that 
it  should  be  done  by  colonization.  Move  into  a  new  country,  and 
then  live  the  grand  principles  as  taught  in  the  Bible,  and  in  this 
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way  the  branch  of  the  Lord  will  become  glorious  in  the  land.30 

A  short  time  after  the  appearance  of  this  article,  the 
General  Missionary  and  Tract  Department  published  a  brief 
statement  outlining  the  two  methods  of  carrying  on  mission 
work  and  pointing  out  the  advantages  of  colonization.  Its 
attitude  is  clearly  defined  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

Two  methods  of  spreading  the  Word  of  God  are  being  used 
today.  In  the  one,  one  or  two  representatives  go  out  and  preach 
and  are  supported  by  those  who  send  them.  They  gain  converts 
to  the  cause,  a  congregation  is  organized  and  God’s  name  is 
glorified. 

Another  method  is  seen  in  colonization,  more  or  less  active  in 
these  days.  In  this  the  prime  object  may  be  largely  to  better 
one’s  financial  condition,  and  lay  the  foundation  to  help  on  the 
good  work  of  the  Lord  in  other  places.  A  number  of  God’s  faith¬ 
ful  thus  enter  a  new  country,  open  up  new  homes,  and  break 
new  farms,  that  the  products  may  give  them  sustenance  and  help 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  Lord.  It  does  not  go  long  until  a  church 
is  organized,  mission  stations  are  established  and  from  this  center 
in  a  very  few  years  strong  churches  are  making  themselves  felt. 

This  kind  of  missionary  effort,  though  not  so  direct,  has  been 
very  successful.  .  .  .  Because  of  this  rapid  and  permanent  growth 
it  sometimes  is  a  question  whether  this  is  not  one  of  the  most 
successful  methods  of  planting  the  Gospel.  It  certainly  has  its 
advantages.  When  a  band  of  members  move  into  a  new  place  they 
at  once  have  the  material  for  organization  and  strength.  Their 
settlement  has  the  force  of  permanency,  and  commands  attention. 
The  mutual  assistance  and  cooperation  enables  them  to  prosecute 
the  work  of  the  Lord  rapidly  and  effectually.  They  are  self- 
supporting  right  from  the  start.  The  home  congregations  or 
Brotherhood  may  help  them  build  a  churchhouse,  but  they  take 
up  the  work  of  preaching,  for  they  have  a  minister  in  their  num¬ 
ber.  If  they  have  no  minister  their  number  is  large  enough  for 
an  organization  to  be  effected  and  one  elected.31 

This  paean  of  praise  of  colonization  was  broken  by  the 
editor  of  the  Gospel  Messenger  himself  in  November  of 
1904  when  he  made  “Emigration”  the  subject  of  an  edi¬ 
torial.  In  it  he  said  that  he  thought  too  much  dependence 
was  being  placed  on  this  method: 

There  are  many  among  us  who  think  that  the  only  way  to 
build  up  churches  in  new  localities  is  by  emigration.  .  .  .  Well, 
this  is  one  way  of  doing,  but  it  is  not  the  way  the  apostles  did.  .  .  . 

It  never  occurred  to  them  that  they  must  first  have  a  few 


30.  Gospel  Messenger,  July  22,  1899,  p.  450. 

31.  Ibid.,  April  14,  1900,  p.  235. 
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tried  and  true  members  to  settle  in  the  locality  and  constitute  the 
nucleus.  .  .  . 

Had  the  apostles  insisted  on  a  few  emigrants  to  start  a  settle¬ 
ment  before  opening  a  mission  they  would  not  have  accomplished 
much  during  the  few  years  allotted  to  their  labors.32 

This  naturally  drew  forth  a  response.  S.  M.  Eby  pointed 
out  that  the  analogy  between  the  apostles  and  those  who 
labored  in  new  fields  in  America  was  not  very  well  founded. 
It  might  do,  he  said,  to  compare  it  with  the  situation  in 
lands  in  which  the  Christian  religion  had  not  been  accepted, 
but  hardly  in  this  land,  dotted  over  with  churches.33 
George  L.  McDonaugh,  staunch  friend  of  colonization,  also 
came  to  the  rescue,  bringing  forward  the  results  of  his  ex¬ 
perience  to  back  up  the  theory.  He  reminded  his  readers 
that  at  the  beginning  of  1889  Covina  was  the  only  church 
in  southern  California;  but  that  since  that  time  fifteen  more 
congregations  had  been  formed,  built  up  largely  by  coloni¬ 
zation.  If  eastern  readers  could  only  attend  the  meetings 
in  these  fifteen  churches,  he  felt  sure  they  would  all  become 
converts  to  the  policy  of  colonization.  “Colonization  builds 
up  the  church,”  he  said,  “and  assists  in  the  spreading  of  the 
Gospel  in  all  its  purity.”34 

Some  of  the  easterners,  however,  who  had  been  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  were  not  so  favorably  impressed.  I.  J.  Rosenberger, 
who  visited  the  Brethren  here  in  1904,  wrote: 

The  churches  in  California  have  been  built  up  to  the  point 
of  organization  by  immigration  .  .  .  but  to  me  it  seems  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  so  many  ministers  have  located  in  each  congregation. 
The  churches  I  visited  have  from  six  to  twelve  preachers,  and 
about  half  of  these  are  elders.  Then  add  to  these  the  number 
of  tourist  preachers  .  .  .  and  you  have  a  state  of  things  that  does 
not  demand  encouragement.  While  climate  and  soil  deserve  con¬ 
sideration  in  selecting  a  home,  surely  the  needs  in  the  Master’s 
cause  should  have  some  weight  in  locating  in  our  Master’s  vine¬ 
yard.35 

Other  disadvantages  were  pointed  out.  J.  H.  Moore 

32.  Ibid.,  November  5,  1904,  p.  713. 

33.  Ibid.,  November  19,  1904,  p.  749. 

34.  Ibid.,  May  27,  1905,  p.  331. 

35.  Ibid.,  April  23,  1904,  p.  269. 
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called  attention  to  the  fact  that  emigration  had  not  been 
wisely  directed.  Left  to  itself,  it  had  resulted  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  scores  of  churches  in  some  areas  while  others 
had  none  at  all.  Moreover,  some  of  those  promoting  colon¬ 
ization  had  quite  selfish  ends  in  view.  “They  are  willing 
to  colonize  Brethren  if  money  can  be  made  out  of  the  under¬ 
taking,  and  at  the  same  time  take  no  interest  in  the  religious 
principles  we  teach.  Our  people  do  not  take  well  to  this 
method;  they  do  not  like  to  be  fleeced  and  no  one  should 
blame  them  for  it.”36 

It  appeared  to  some  that  the  only  way  out  of  this  dilem¬ 
ma  was  by  church-directed  emigration  and  colonization. 
James  Neff  suggested  that  the  General  Missionary  and  Tract 
Committee  establish  an  emigration  bureau  as  a  department 
of  their  work  and  put  it  under  the  management  of  some 
competent  person.37  He  thought  there  would  be  many  who 
would  be  willing  to  go  to  a  country  that  had  been  visited, 
studied,  and  recommended  by  some  impartial  brethren  of 
the  church’s  appointment,  particularly  if  they  were  assured 
of  church  privileges.  The  committee,  by  correspondence, 
could  secure  a  minister  and  the  requisite  number  of  fam¬ 
ilies  for  the  new  area.  When  arrangements  had  been  com¬ 
pleted,  they  could  notify  each  one,  and  all  could  move 
about  the  same  time.  Thus  they  could  enjoy  church  privi¬ 
leges  at  once,  and  there  would  not  need  to  be  any  long 
period  of  tedious  waiting.  The  bureau  could  even  advise 
folks  to  stay  at  home  if  it  appeared  doubtful  that  they  would 
better  their  conditions. 

H.  C.  Early,  another  influential  leader  in  the  East,  was 
of  the  same  opinion.  He  thought  emigration  directed  by 
the  church  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  all. 

As  it  is  [he  says],  individuals  change  location  as  their  judgment 
dictates,  and  it  is  often  done  at  a  great  loss  both  to  the  individual 
and  the  church.  Many  go  out  into  a  new  country  alone,  pitching 


36.  Ibid.,  May  6,  1905,  pp.  280,  281. 

37.  Ibid.,  August  19,  1905,  p.  523. 
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their  tents  toward  Sodom  for  the  only  reason  that  the  country  is 
rich,  and,  like  Lot,  barely  get  away  with  their  lives.  .  .  .  The 
strongest  church  protection  and  control,  based,  of  course,  on  the 
principle  of  advisory  government,  ought  to  be  thrown  round  this 
question.38 

Brethren  should  go  out  in  bodies  of  not  less  than  forty 
or  fifty  members  if  they  were  to  have  sufficient  “leaven 
to  cast  into  the  meal  of  the  community.”  As  to  the  efficacy 
of  emigration  in  promoting  church  growth,  he  had  no  doubts 
and  believed  it  to  be  no  longer  a  debatable  question:  “That 
immigration  in  colonies  is  the  most  effective  plan  of  mission 
work  is  settled.  It  need  not  be  argued;  it  is  acknowledged 
by  all.  Its  permanency,  economy,  and  use  of  every  mem¬ 
ber  in  spreading  and  confirming  the  truth  are  seen  at  a 
glance.”39 

Probably  the  clearest  statement  of  the  advantages  of 
church  directed  emigration,  together  with  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  for  working  out  such  a  program,  were  made  by 
S.  F.  Sanger.  He  said  that  he  had  consulted  a  number  of 
well  known  brethren  on  the  question,  and  the  consensus 
of  opinion  had  been  that  great  good  could  be  done  by  colon¬ 
izing  if  it  were  done  in  a  systematic  way.  They  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  mutual  or  co-operative  plan  was 
the  best: 

In  this  way  fifty  or  more  families  of  our  members,  and  other 
good  people,  can  be  located  in  close  proximity  to  each  other. 
Churches  can  be  organized,  meeting  houses  built,  and  Sunday 
schools  and  public  schools  established. 

Another  great  advantage  in  cooperative  colonization  is  that 
large  tracts  of  land  can  be  secured,  at  wholesale  prices,  subdivided 
into  smaller  tracts,  and  sold  at  a  small  advance  over  original,  or 
wholesale  price.  Goods  can  be  shipped  into  the  colony,  and 
produce  shipped  out  at  car  load  rates,  and  good,  comfortable  homes 
in  a  prosperous  community  can  be  had  at  lowest  possible  cost. 
Each  settler  and  investor  may  share  in  the  advance  in  price,  as  the 
lands  are  developed.  .  .  . 

A  syndicate,  or  company,  composed  of  suitable  brethren,  should 
be  organized  to  manage  the  business  on  a  safe,  financial  basis.40 


38.  Ibid.,  July  29,  1905,  p.  473. 

39.  Ibid.,  February  10,  1906,  p.  89. 

40.  Ibid.,  November  16,  1907,  p.  722. 
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This  plan  is  interesting  not  only  because  of  some  resem¬ 
blance  which  it  bears  to  the  co-operatives  of  more  recent 
date,  but  because,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  later  chapter,  Elder 
Sanger  actually  did  organize  a  co-operative  colonization 
society  along  the  lines  indicated,  which  planted  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  successful  of  the  Brethren  colonies  on  the 
Pacific  coast.41 

Sanger’s  plan  led  the  editor  of  the  Messenger  to  make 
further  suggestions  on  church  directed  emigration.  He 
asks: 

Why  cannot  the  district  mission  boards  take  hold  of  some  col¬ 
onization  work  of  this  sort  and  locate  a  number  of  colonies  in 
the  territory  assigned  to  them?42 

In  this  way  he  thought  churches  could  be  established  and 
built  up  by  emigration,  and  at  the  same  time  the  colonists 
could  secure  good  homes  on  reasonable  terms  and  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  speculators  and  land  sharks. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  these  various  factors  which  we 
have  discussed — (1)  the  growing  belief  among  the  Breth¬ 
ren  that  colonization  was  the  best  method  of  promoting 
church  expansion,  (2)  the  advertisement  of  the  area  in 
church  periodicals,  particularly  the  Inglenook,  and  (3)  the 
vast  activity  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  and  their  agents 
in  promoting  schemes  of  colonization — is  made  evident 
when  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  growth  of  Brethren 
churches  on  the  Pacific  coast  during  the  period  from  1897- 
1907.  We  shall  observe  the  results  first  in  the  Far  North¬ 
west. 


41.  The  colony  at  Empire,  California. 

42.  Gospel  Messenger,  November  16,  1907,  p.  729. 
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The  Northern  Pacific  Advertises  Washington  and  Idaho: 

D.  B.  Eby,  S.  H.  Miller,  and  the  Yakima  Valley 

From  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  general  factors  pro¬ 
moting  Brethren  emigration  to  the  Pacific  coast  during  the 
period  from  1897-1907,  we  shall  now  turn  to  the  colonization 
of  the  Far  Northwest  in  particular.  In  chapter  nine  it  was 
pointed  out  that  up  to  this  time  the  growth  of  the  Brethren 
in  this  region  had  been  very  slow.  In  1896  only  eight 
churches  were  enrolled  in  the  District  of  Oregon,  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  Idaho.  Then  suddenly,  between  1897-1907,  twenty- 
two  new  churches  were  established,  and  the  wave  of  expan¬ 
sion  swept  on  into  Canada,  adding  three  more.  We  have 
already  observed  some  of  the  factors  causing  this  phenom¬ 
enal  growth.  None  were  more  important  than  the  coloni¬ 
zation  schemes  fostered  by  the  railroads. 

Three  main  movements  into  the  region  north  of  the 
Columbia  are  apparent  to  the  reader  who  attempts  to  follow 
the  migrations  of  the  Brethren  thither:  a  movement  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  Northern  Pacific  into  the  Nez  Perce  coun¬ 
try,  the  Yakima  Valley,  and  western  Washington;  a  move¬ 
ment  fostered  by  the  Oregon  Short  Line  into  southern 
Idaho;  and  a  movement  fathered  by  the  Great  Northern 


Fig.  8.  Map  Showing  Churches  Organized  by 
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the  Brethren  Along  the  Railways,  1897-1907 
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into  the  Flathead  Valley  of  Montana  and  the  Wenatchee 
Valley  of  Washington.  Each  of  these  movements  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  establishment  and  growth  of 
churches  in  these  areas.  Other  factors  also  had  an  effect 
on  the  development  of  church  organization;  churches  de¬ 
veloped  as  a  result  of  missionary  activity,  or  they  repro¬ 
duced  by  division.  A  combination  of  missionary  zeal  and 
organized  emigration  also  brought  the  Brethren  into  west¬ 
ern  Canada  during  this  period.  These  movements  all  syn¬ 
chronized,  but  for  the  sake  of  convenience  we  shall  con¬ 
sider  them  in  the  order  mentioned.  In  this  chapter  the 
first  of  these  movements  is  sketched. 

If  the  reader  will  study  the  route  of  the  Northern  Pacific, 
as  indicated  in  fig.  8,  he  will  understand  why  this  railroad 
especially  urged  the  Brethren  to  settle  in  central  North 
Dakota,  the  Nez  Perce  region  of  northern  Idaho,  the  Yakima 
Valley,  and  western  Washington.  In  these  areas  lay  many 
acres  of  agricultural  land  which  the  company  hoped  to  sell.1 
Traffic  to  and  from  these  areas  would  also  be  of  benefit 
to  them.  However,  one  should  not  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Brethren  settled  here  because  of  the  influence  of 
the  railroad  alone.  There  were  other  incentives,  as  well, 
which  induced  them  to  migrate  to  this  territory. 

With  regard  to  northern  Idaho,  the  desire  of  securing 
free  land  was  a  very  important  motive  leading  Brethren  to 
locate  in  this  region.  Here,  a  short  distance  to  the  south 
of  the  older  Brethren  establishments  at  Moscow  and  Graf¬ 
ton,  lay  some  beautiful  prairie  land  included  in  the  Nez 
Perce  Indian  reservation.  The  announcement  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  would  open  the  reservation  to  settlement  brought 
a  few  Brethren  to  this  area  even  before  the  Northern  Pacific 
began  its  advertising  campaign.  In  the  spring  of  1895,  David 
Cosner  wrote  to  the  Messenger  that  he  and  his  family  and 
four  other  Brethren  were  on  the  Clearwater  branch  of  the 


1.  Supra,  pp.  161,  162, 
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Snake  River  awaiting  the  opening  of  the  Nez  Perce  reser¬ 
vation  to  settlers.  It  was  a  good  country,  he  thought,  and 
much  less  frosty  than  Moscow.  The  land  was  to  be  sold 
to  homesteaders  at  only  $3.75  per  acre.2  In  the  spring  of 
1896,  George  W.  Thomas,  of  Iowa,  came  out  to  the  reserva¬ 
tion  and  began  preaching  in  the  new  town  of  Nez  Perce.3 
The  people,  he  said,  were  intelligent  and  industrious,  and 
much  good  could  be  accomplished  by  the  Brethren  here. 
The  next  year  he  went  back  to  Iowa  and  on  his  return  was 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  friends  and  neighbors  who 
came  to  secure  homes  for  themselves.4  Soon  a  church  was 
formed,  the  organization  taking  place  at  his  home  on  No¬ 
vember  27, 1897,  with  Stephen  A.  Johnson  as  its  elder.5  Two 
years  later  the  new  church  was  admitted  to  the  District 
of  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho.  A  church  house  was 
built  and  dedicated  on  February  10,  1901. 6  The  congrega¬ 
tion  was  increased  both  by  evangelistic  efforts  and  immi¬ 
gration  (for  by  this  time  the  region  was  being  widely  ad¬ 
vertised  by  the  Northern  Pacific),  and  in  1903  reached  a 
membership  of  one  hundred  and  nine.  A  decade  passed 
before  it  reached  this  number  again. 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  more  Brethren  did  not  settle 
in  the  Nez  Perce  country  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
during  this  period  the  Northern  Pacific  was  also  advertising 
another  area  farther  west,  the  Yakima  Valley  in  the  central 
part  of  Washington.  Although  at  this  time  it  was  appar¬ 
ently  a  great  waste  of  sand  and  sagebrush,  some  experi¬ 
mentation  with  irrigation  had  been  made  which  showed 
that  it  had  good  agricultural  possibilities.  D.  L.  Miller,  who 
traveled  through  the  valley  in  1897,  wrote  to  the  Messenger 
that  those  who  were  interested  in  fruit  culture  would  find 

2.  Gospel  Messenger,  April  2,  1895,  p.  219. 

3.  George  W.  Thomas,  ibid.,  August  22,  1896,  p.  540. 

4.  Ibid.,  April  10,  1897,  p.  237. 

5.  Minutes  of  the  Nez  Perce  Church  (Unpublished  manuscript),  November 
27,  1897. 

6.  Melvin  Johnson  in  Gospel  Messenger,  March  9,  1901,  p.  156. 
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here  all  the  conditions  for  success:  good  soil,  the  right  cli¬ 
mate,  and  an  abundance  of  water  for  irrigation.7  Never¬ 
theless  he  did  not  advise  Brethren  to  settle  here  without 
first  investigating  the  country  for  themselves;  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  country  would  require  considerable  labor  and 
capital,  he  said,  and  the  settler  would  have  to  be  prepared 
to  wait  some  years  before  he  could  expect  returns.  The 
next  year  a  number  of  Brethren  seem  to  have  migrated  to 
the  Northwest.  The  editor  of  the  Messenger ,  in  the  issue 
of  April  9,  1898,  observed  that  in  the  previous  week  another 
large  body  of  emigrants  had  left  Chicago  for  the  Northwest. 
“The  papers  say  there  were  1800  in  the  company,  and  call 
them  all  Dunkers,”  he  wrote.  However,  he  thought  it  more 
likely  that  there  were  three  or  four  hundred  members  in 
the  whole  company.8 

Among  those  who  came  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of 
the  Yakima  Valley  was  S.  J.  Harrison  of  Lanark,  Illinois. 
He,  with  several  other  friends,  became  interested  not  only 
in  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  valley  but  also  in  the 
opportunities  existing  in  the  real  estate  business.  His  testi¬ 
mony  that  Sunnyside  could  be  made  a  veritable  Paradise9 
was  placed  in  the  advertisements  sent  out  by  Mott,  the 
General  Emigration  Agent  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  and 
helped  to  influence  friends  at  home. 

One  of  the  Brethren  who  had  been  reading  the  circulars 
was  D.  B.  Eby — a  minister  of  Lena,  Illinois.  For  sometime 
he  had  been  considering  a  change  of  climate.  Yakima  Val¬ 
ley  seemed  to  offer  just  the  advantages  he  desired,  so  he 
decided  to  move  to  Washington. 

He  arrived  at  Sunnyside  about  the  middle  of  November, 
1898.  The  country  did  not  look  very  inviting.  The  soil 
appeared  to  be  a  mixture  of  alkali  and  sand,  the  town  itself 


7.  D.  L.  Miller,  ibid.,  August  7,  1897,  p.  505. 

8.  p.  232. 

9.  D.  B.  Eby,  Olympia,  Washington,  personal  interview,  August  7,  1937. 
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a  small,  rusty  looking  village.  Frequent  windstorms  blew 
the  sand  through  the  cracks  of  the  houses,  making  life  even 
more  miserable.  A  few  weeks  after  the  arrival  of  the  Ebys, 
another  minister — S.  H.  Miller  of  Waterloo,  Iowa — also  came 
to  the  valley.  He  found  that  Eby  was  already  engaged  in 
church  work,  holding  regular  preaching  services  in  the 
Sunnyside  schcolhouse.10 

Other  Brethren  moved  into  the  valley  the  next  year.  In 
March  came  the  land  agent,  S.  J.  Harrison,  who  was  now 
planning  to  reside  in  Washington.  Perhaps  it  was  fate  that 
brought  a  windstorm  just  as  his  family  was  trying  to  es¬ 
tablish  themselves  in  temporary  quarters.  After  vainly 
attempting  to  get  breakfast  in  the  dust  and  sand,  they  took 
refuge  with  their  friends,  the  Ebys,  whose  house  was  more 
secure.  Here  they  were  given  a  hearty  welcome;  however, 
Mrs.  Eby  could  not  refrain  from  remarking  that  if  Harrison 
wished  to  be  a  really  good  emigration  agent,  he  should  not 
move  out  of  “Paradise”  before  breakfast.* 11 

D.  B.  Eby  and  S.  H.  Miller  both  built  good  homes,  de¬ 
veloped  their  land,  and  made  improvements  that  helped 
to  attract  others  to  the  valley.  Before  a  year  had  passed 
a  church  was  organized — the  Sunnyside  congregation.  The 
event  took  place  on  August  27,  1899,  at  the  home  of  S.  H. 
Miller.  Brother  Eby  was  chosen  to  shepherd  the  flock.12 
The  next  year  he  reported  that  there  had  been  a  number 
of  baptisms  and  that  the  Brethren  constituted  an  “encour¬ 
aging  per  cent”  of  the  growing  population  of  Yakima  Val¬ 
ley.13  Another  interesting  item  of  progress  reported  from 
the  settlement  was  the  installation  of  the  rural  telephone 
system.  “They  have  a  ’phone  in  the  schoolhouse  where 
preaching  is  held,”  it  was  said,  “and  anywhere  on  the  line 
where  the  fourteen  ’phones  are,  one  can  hear  every  word 

10.  S.  H.  Miller  in  Gospel  Messenger,  February  11,  1899,  p.  92. 

11.  D.  B.  Eby,  Olympia,  Washington,  personal  interview,  August  7,  1937. 

12.  Minutes  of  the  Sunnyside  Church  (Unpublished  manuscript),  August  27, 

1899. 

13.  Gospel  Messenger,  May  19,  1900,  p.  317. 
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spoken  and  every  song  sung.”14  The  same  year  the  Sunny- 
side  congregation  also  decided  to  build  a  meetinghouse,  for 
they  now  had  a  membership  of  forty.  The  new  church 
house  was  completed  and  dedicated  June  16,  1901,  Elder 
Eby  delivering  the  address.15 

About  this  time  J.  S.  Secrist  visited  the  Yakima  Valley. 
He  was  surprised  to  find  the  Brethren  so  comfortably  lo¬ 
cated  and  so  well  fixed,  and  wrote  favorably,  though  some¬ 
what  cautiously,  of  the  new  area: 

We  have  been  asked  by  many  to  encourage  emigration  to 
these  respective  places  which  we  have  visited;  but  will  here 
say  once  for  all  that  this  is  not  our  work.  Those  who  contemplate 
coming  out  to  any  part  of  this  western  country  we  advise  thor¬ 
oughly  to  investigate  for  themselves  and  keep  out  of  the  hands 
of  unscrupulous  land  agents.  To  our  own  beloved  brethren  .  .  . 
in  the  East  I  would  say,  The  Master  has  much  need  for  you  every¬ 
where,  and  especially  in  these  valleys  which  are  so  rapidly  filling 
up  with  new  settlers  from  all  over  the  country,  and  of  every 
shade  of  religious  belief.  But  do  not  come  out  here  expecting  to 
find  the  people  that  come  here  away  behind  the  times;  and  that 
any  kind  of  preaching  or  teaching  will  do.  All  the  civilization 
of  the  East  is  brought  with  them;  and  Western  hospitality  .  .  . 
added  to  it.  Travel  is  more  difficult,  cost  greater,  distance  longer 
from  point  to  point.  But  now  is  the  time  to  take  possession  of 
the  land  for  Jesus  and  primitive  Christianity  as  he  has  taught  it. 
This  is  the  formulative  period  of  many  of  these  new  communities 
and  we  ought  to  do  our  part  of  it,  and  place  the  blood  stained 
banner  of  Jesus  up  high,  where  it  ought  to  be.16 

In  the  meantime  work  was  also  being  carried  on  at  an¬ 
other  point  in  the  valley.  Mention  has  already  been  made 
of  the  fact  that  in  1899  the  District  Mission  Board  had 
decided  to  transfer  J.  U.  G.  Stiverson  from  Lyle  (Stiverson) 
to  North  Yakima  where  it  was  hoped  a  second  church  would 
develop.  That  fall  Eby  drove  a  team  and  wagon  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  Lyle  to  get  Stiverson  and  his 
family  and  bring  them  over  into  the  Yakima  Valley.17 
They  arrived  at  North  Yakima  on  October  23,  1899, 18  all 

14.  Ibid.,  September  29,  1900,  p.  617. 

15.  Callo  F.  Smith,  ibid.,  July  6,  1901,  p.  429. 

16.  J.  S.  Secrist,  ibid.,  July  27,  1901,  p.  480. 

17.  D.  B.  Eby,  ibid.,  October  21,  1899,  p.  653;  also  personal  interview,  August 

7,  1937. 

18.  J.  U.  G.  Stiverson,  Diary. 
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their  worldly  possessions  in  the  wagon.  Stiverson  pushed 
the  work  in  the  new  field  as  fast  as  possible,  but  he  found 
it  somewhat  difficult: 

.  .  .  we  find  it  a  little  hard  to  get  right  out  among  entire 
strangers,  and  those  not  members,  and  start  up  the  work  [he 
says].  We  meet  a  good  deal  of  opposition,  yet  we  find  a  good  many 
that  like  to  hear  the  plain  Gospel  preached.  .  .  .  There  are  five 
valleys  all  centering  here  at  North  Yakima,  and  they  are  all  set¬ 
tled  with  an  intelligent  class  of  people.  Now  if  I  could  find  five 
ministers  to  move  out  here,  and  buy  or  rent  a  farm,  one  in  each 
valley,  we  could,  in  a  few  years,  have  a  church  in  each  valley, 
with  North  Yakima  as  a  central  point.  We  have  a  goodly  land 
and  many  souls  to  be  saved.  Who  will  come  and  possess  the  land 
for  the  Lord?19 

In  May  of  1901,  Stiverson  made  another  appeal  for  help. 
He  had  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Thorp,  Washington, 
fifty-six  miles  away,  and  was  much  impressed  with  the 
opportunities,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  for  Brethren  in 
this  area.  He  especially  urged  ministers  who  were  not 
afraid  to  settle  where  there  were  no  Brethren  to  come  out 
and  locate  here,  adding  that  he  was  not  a  land  agent  but  a 
missionary,  working  under  the  direction  of  the  District  Mis¬ 
sion  Board.20 

When  Secrist  visited  the  valley  that  summer,  there  were 
only  nine  Brethren  at  North  Yakima.  However,  he,  too, 
felt  that  the  opportunities  were  good,  and  the  work  of  the 
missionaries  deserving  of  great  commendation.  The  Stiver- 
sons  were  earnest  Christians,  he  said,  giving  their  whole 
time  to  mission  work.  They  received  no  pay  from  the  Mis¬ 
sion  Board  beyond  their  expenses.21 

By  the  end  of  the  year  the  Yakima  Brethren  felt  that 
they  were  strong  enough  to  form  a  church,  so  on  the  first 
day  of  the  new  year  the  members  assembled  at  the  home 
of  the  Stiversons  and  organized  their  congregation.22  There 
were  seventeen  charter  members.  George  E.  Wise  was 

19.  J.  U.  G.  Stiverson  in  Gospel  Messenger,  January  27,  1900,  p.  61. 

20.  Ibid.,  May  11,  1901,  p.  301. 

21.  J.  S.  Secrist,  ibid.,  August  24,  1901,  p.  542. 

22.  Minutes  of  the  North  Yakima  Church  (Unpublished  manuscript  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Yakima  church),  January  1,  1902, 
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chosen  presiding  elder.  A  church  house  which  had  for¬ 
merly  belonged  to  the  Congregationalists  was  purchased 
and  repaired  for  immediate  use. 

In  the  fall  of  that  year  D.  L.  Miller  again  visited  the 
Yakima  Valley.  It  had  been  just  five  years  since  his  first 
trip,  and  he  could  not  refrain  from  commenting  on  the 
changes  that  had  taken  place  since  that  time: 

At  that  time  there  was  not  a  member  of  the  Brethren  church 
residing  in  the  Valley  [he  said],  and  for  the  most  part  the  country 
about  Sunnyside  was  a  great  desert  waste  of  sand  and  sagebrush. 
.  .  .  Since  then  a  transformation  has  taken  place.  Now  there  are 
thousands  of  acres  of  alfalfa,  clover  and  timothy,  with  substantial 
farm  houses  dotting  the  country,  and  orchards  bending  under 
their  burden  of  fruit.  Now  there  are  nearly  a  hundred  members 
of  the  Brethren  church  located  in  the  Valley,  with  two  well- 
organized  churches  each  with  commodious  houses  of  worship, 
ready  to  do  aggressive  work  in  the  cause  of  primitive  Christianity; 
and  the  fact  that  within  the  last  two  years  they  have  received 
some  twenty-five  members  into  the  fold  by  baptism  shows  that 
work  is  being  done. 

Four  years  ago  brethren  D.  B.  Eby  of  Lena,  Ill.,  and  S.  H. 
Miller,  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  came  to  Sunnyside,  purchased  land,  and 
settled  down  to  hard  work  on  brush  and  sand,  thus  becoming 
pioneer  settlers  among  our  people  in  the  valley.  A  few  weeks  ago 
I  sat  on  the  porch  in  front  of  Bro.  Miller’s  farm  house, — his  no 
longer  now,  for  he  sold  it  recently  for  $125  per  acre, — and  looking 
across  the  broad  expanse  of  green  fields,  dotted  here  and  there 
with  large  modern  farmhouses,  I  realized  what  a  change  had  been 
wrought  in  four  years  ...  it  seemed  as  if  I  were  among  the 
green  fields  of  an  old,  settled  country.23 

Even  this  new  and  prosperous  country  was  to  feel  the 
effects  of  emigration.  About  three  years  after  this  glowing 
description  was  written,  there  appeared  in  the  Gospel  Mes¬ 
senger  the  following  item  from  the  valley:  “Members  are 
moving  away;  so  many  of  them  have  taken  homesteads  in 
a  country  that  has  lately  been  opened  up  for  that  purpose. 
Anyone  desiring  to  change  location  we  would  like  to  visit 
our  valley.  We  have  a  mild  and  healthful  climate.  There 
is  lots  of  church  work  to  be  done.”24 

Another  area  which  the  Northern  Pacific  was  advertising 


23.  D.  L.  Miller  in  Gospel  Messenger,  October  4,  1902,  p.  633. 

24.  Josie  Garett,  ibid.,  October  28,  1905,  p.  685. 
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was  western  Washington.  The  Brethren  had  already 
planted  several  churches  in  this  part  of  the  state:  one  at 
Centralia  and  another  at  Oysterville.  The  latter  church  had 
not  thrived  and  by  1905  was  at  the  vanishing  point.  Cen¬ 
tralia,  on  the  other  hand,  had  steadily  grown.  It  was  soon 
to  decline,  however,  partly  as  a  result  of  the  formation  of 
two  new  congregations  from  its  membership. 

One  of  these  was  Olympia.  Here  the  Brethren  began 
settling  about  1897.25  In  the  spring  of  that  year  William 
A.  Peters  moved  here  from  Virginia.  He  was  followed  by 
other  Virginia  Brethren:  Joseph  and  John  Peters,  Sarah 
Boon  and  family  from  Henry  County,  Owen  H.  Boon  and 
family  from  Blackwater,  J.  M.  Simmons  and  family  from 
Roanoke,  Samuel  L.  Boon  and  family  of  Franklin  County. 
Together,  they  constituted  a  hopeful  Brethren  nucleus.  The 
colony,  however,  was  without  leaders.  Occasionally  a  min¬ 
ister  passing  through  the  territory  would  stop  with  them. 
Carl  and  Stiverson  visited  them  in  the  early  years,  and 
in  1901  they  were  visited  by  Secrist.  The  latter  found  them 
very  discouraged: 

The  hope  and  courage  of  this  little  band  had  sunk  low  [he 
says]  because  they  were  thus  isolated  and  no  one  to  help  them. 
As  they  expressed  it,  “We  are  as  lost  sheep  alone,  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness.”  When  we  bade  them  farewell  it  was  amid  many  tears. 
They,  too,  are  anxiously  praying  that  God  will  send  them  a  spirit¬ 
ual  brother  to  break  unto  them  the  Bread  of  Life.26 

In  1906  Secrist  decided  to  locate  at  Olympia  himself.  The 
outlook,  he  thought,  was  encouraging.  “Homes  are  real 
cheap,”  he  wrote  to  the  Messenger,  “provided  one  is  willing 
to  hew  them  out  of  the  brush.  I  know  of  no  place  where 
they  can  be  gotten  cheaper.”27  The  country  was  good  farm¬ 
ing  country,  he  said,  and  there  was  no  need  for  irrigation; 
there  Was  an  abundance  of  timber  and  stone,  and  beautiful 
lakes  well-stocked  with  fish.  While  he  was  not  interested 

25.  History  of  the  Olympia  Church  (Unpublished  manuscript  in  possession 
of  the  District  of  Washington,  1909). 

26.  J.  S.  Secrist  in  Gospel  Messenger,  October  5,  1901,  p.  637. 

27.  Ibid.,  June  2,  1906,  p.  351. 
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in  any  immigration  movement,  he  said  he  did  want  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  interest  of  the  cause.28  In  1907  he  wrote  that  other 
Brethren  members  were  moving  in,  and  that  among  them 
was  a  young  minister,  Charles  Wagner.  On  September  17, 
1907,  a  church  was  organized.29  Secrist  was  then  ordained 
to  the  eldership  and  made  overseer  of  the  church.  About 
two  months  later  a  church  house  was  dedicated.30 

In  the  meantime  a  few  Brethren  had  settled  at  Seattle. 
Here  C.  H.  Maust  of  Le  Mars,  Iowa,  had  come  in  1902  in 
search  of  a  more  desirable  climate,  and,  as  he  said,  “to  ful¬ 
fill  a  desire  which  was  not  met  in  my  earlier  life;  to  be  on 
the  frontier.”31  He  liked  the  young  and  growing  city  of 
Seattle  and  wondered  that  the  Brethren  had  not  settled  in 
this  vicinity  before,  the  climate  was  so  mild,  the  vegetation 
so  luxuriant,  and  the  resources  so  great.  He  bought  a 
homestead  and  went  to  work  on  a  logging  road.  He  found 
a  few  other  Brethren  who  had  come  to  Seattle,  and,  who, 
like  him,  missed  the  association  of  fellow  brethren;  so  in 
January  of  1903  they  began  to  hold  church  services  at 
Maust’s  home.  By  1906  about  thirty  Brethren  had  located 
at  Seattle,  and  they  were  thinking  of  building  a  house  of 
worship.  Among  the  number  were  Elder  A.  M.  Dickey 
and  wife  of  McPherson,  Kansas.  Dickey  was  chosen 
elder  of  the  new  church,  which  was  formally  organized  on 
September  19,  1907.32  The  Brethren  here  were  much  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  vast  opportunities  before  them.  Their 
territory  included  everything  west  of  the  Cascade  Moun¬ 
tains  and  north  to  and  including  Alaska.  Their  membership 
numbered  about  fifty,  but  some  were  living  as  far  away 
as  Tacoma.33 

28.  Ibid.,  October  6,  1906,  p.  638. 

29.  C.  A.  Wagner,  Diary  (Unpublished  manuscript  in  possession  of  the  author. 
Outlook,  Washington),  September  17,  1907. 

30.  Ibid.,  November  17,  1907. 

31.  C.  H.  Maust,  History  of  the  Seattle  Church  (Unpublished  manuscript  in 
possession  of  the  District  of  Washington,  1908).  Also  personal  interview, 
August  11,  1937. 

32.  Loc.  cit. 

33.  F.  F.  Dull  in  Gospel  Messenger,  October  19,  1907,  p.  672, 
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While  the  Northern  Pacific  was  thus  urging  Brethren  to 
locate  in  the  Nez  Perce  country,  Yakima  Valley,  and  west¬ 
ern  Washington,  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  which  traversed 
southern  Idaho,  was  strenuously  advertising  the  latter  re¬ 
gion.  An  efficient  immigration  agent  had  been  employed, 
and  many  Brethren  were  already  migrating  to  this  territory. 
In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  observe  the  early  movement 
of  the  Brethren  to  this  region. 


CHAPTER  XII 


Brethren  Colonization  in  Southern  Idaho:  Samuel  Bock, 

J,  H.  Graybill,  and  the  Oregon  Short  Line 

The  Brethren  began  migrating  to  southern  Idaho  in  the 
late  nineties,  about  a  decade  after  the  boom  of  this  region. 
This  part  of  Idaho,  formerly  covered  with  sagebrush  and 
crossed  only  by  trails  to  mining  camps,  had  taken  on  new 
life  with  the  coming  of  the  railroad  and  the  development 
of  irrigation.1  By  the  latter  part  of  the  nineties  it  gave 
promise  of  developing  into  a  fine  agricultural  region,  pro¬ 
viding  it  was  settled  by  a  good  farming  population.  D.  E. 
Burley,  the  agent  for  the  Oregon  Short  Line  which  was 
engaged  in  colonizing  this  region,  had  had  some  early  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  Brethren  in  the  East  which  had  led 
him  to  believe  that  they  would  constitute  just  such  a  class 
of  settlers.2  This  led  him  to  employ  Samuel  Bock,  an  in¬ 
fluential  member  of  the  church  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  as  immi¬ 
gration  agent.  The  latter  worked  for  the  Short  Line  con¬ 
tinuously  from  1898  to  1911, 3  during  which  time  nearly  all  of 

1.  Annie  Laurie  Bird,  Boise,  the  Peace  Valley  (Caldwell:  Caxton  Printers, 
1934),  p.  248. 

2.  J.  H.  Graybill,  Nampa,  Idaho,  personal  interview,  June  19,  1937. 

3.  W.  I.  T.  Hoover,  Obituary  of  Samuel  Bock  in  Gospel  Messenger,  October 
21,  1933,  p.  22. 
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the  Brethren  churches  in  southern  Idaho  were  established. 
Bock’s  western  headquarters  were  at  Nampa,  which  devel¬ 
oped  into  one  of  the  largest  Brethren  settlements  on  the 
Pacific  slope. 

During  the  entire  period  in  which  Bock  was  employed 
by  the  Short  Line,  he  kept  a  diary.  From  it  we  learn  much 
concerning  the  methods  by  which  he  carried  on  his  work 
and  the  men  with  whom  he  was  associated.  It  not  only 
affords  us  an  insight  into  the  character  of  the  man  himself 
but  is  most  valuable  in  explaining  how  the  Brethren  came 
to  settle  where  they  did. 

In  the  fall  of  1897,  with  a  view  to  colonizing  Brethren, 
Bock  and  J.  D.  Gruber  made  a  trip  of  investigation  into 
Bear  Valley,  Utah,  and  into  southern  Idaho.4  He  said  he 
hoped  to  learn  more  of  the  country  and  see  the  irrigation 
systems  in  operation.  The  next  year  he  made  a  second  trip 
into  this  territory.  He  was  not  favorably  impressed  with 
the  land  which  he  visited  in  Utah,  and  decided  that  on  the 
whole  he  could  not  advise  people  to  go  there.5  However, 
he  did  like  southern  Idaho.  It  was  fine  farming  land,  he 
thought,  and  prices  were  still  cheap:  in  some  places  land 
could  be  secured  under  the  Desert  Act  at  $1.25  per  acre.6 
He  accordingly  decided  to  undertake  Brethren  colonization 
in  southern  Idaho. 

Having  returned  to  the  East,  he  was  soon  busy  soliciting 
business  for  the  railroad  both  by  letter  and  through  per¬ 
sonal  visits.  One  of  the  trips  which  he  made  that  year  was 
to  have  far-reaching  consequences — a  visit  to  J.  H.  Graybill 
of  Roanoke,  Virginia.7  The  substance  of  Bock’s  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Graybill  is  not  recorded  in  the  diary,  but  the 

4.  S.  Bock,  “What  We  Saw  in  Utah  and  Idaho,”  Gospel  Messenger,  October 
30,  1897,  p.  702.  Also  J.  D.  Gruber  in  advertisement  for  Oregon  Short 
Line,  Brethren  Family  Almanac,  1904,  supra,  p.  160. 

5.  S.  Bock,  Diarv  (Unpublished  manuscript  in  possession  of  Alva  A.  Bock, 
Spokane,  Washington),  August  20,  1898. 

6.  S.  Bock,  “What  We  Saw  in  Utah  and  Idaho,”  Gospel  Messenger,  October 
30,  1897,  p.  702. 

7.  S.  Bock,  Diary,  October  18,  1898. 
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outcome  of  the  visit  is  well  known,  for  that  December  Gray- 
bill  came  out  to  Idaho.  He  visited  Nampa  and  liked  it  so 
well  that  he  bought  a  farm  there.  He  also  preached  a  few 
sermons  which  marked  the  beginning  of  Brethren  effort  in 
this  vicinity.8  In  the  spring  he  brought  his  family  to  Nampa 
and  through  Bock  also  secured  a  job  as  immigration  agent 
for  the  Oregon  Short  Line. 

With  Gray  bill  making  solicitations  from  Nampa  and 
Bock  working  from  his  home  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  Brethren  emi¬ 
gration  to  Idaho  proceeded  at  a  rapid  pace.  The  latter’s 
diary  was  soon  filled  with  references  to  the  “Idaho  busi¬ 
ness,”  which  was  carried  on  in  a  thoroughgoing  manner. 
A  few  of  the  entries  taken  from  the  year  1899  will  show 
how  the  work  was  conducted: 

Wed.,  Jan.  4,  1899  all  day  I  was  writing  letters  and  arranging  and 
planning  emigrating  business  today. 

Mon.,  Jan.  16,  1899  I  was  to  the  city  in  the  forenoon  and  in  the 
afternoon  I  wrote  a  lot  of  letters  for  the  emigration  business. 

Wed.,  Feb.  22,  1899  I  was  out  to  Liberty  to  see  L.  A.  Bookwalter 
about  some  business  concerning  immigration.  Came  back  in  the 
afternoon  and  after  arranging  some  business  I  took  train  at  9:20 
P.  M.  for  Chicago  and  Mount  Morris  to  arrange  with  the  Publishing 
House  for  an  advertisement  in  G.  M.  for  the  Idaho  business. 

Thurs.,  Mch.  2,  1899  I  was  writing  for  the  emigration  business  in 
the  afternoon  today  to  Mrs.  Green  and  Mr.  Burley. 

Mon.,  Mch.  20,  1899  I  was  writing  in  the  forenoon  and  in  the  after¬ 
noon  I  went  to  see  several  parties  all  in  reference  to  immigration 
to  Idaho. 

Tues.,  Mch.  28,  1899  ...  I  was  at  Garbers  till  afternoon  then  went 
to  Orsville  where  I  met  some  Railroad  men  and  had  quite  a  talk 
with  them  and  later  met  a  Mr.  West  who  represents  the  Bear 
River  Valley  in  Utah  and  learned  some  points  in  regard  to  the 
country  in  general  from  him. 

Fri.,  Apr.  21,  1899  ...  I  walked  to  Bro.  C.  M.  Mierleys  where 
I  arrived  about  10  A.  M.  staid  with  Bro.  Mierleys  the  balance  of 
the  day.  Talked  up  the  matter  of  emigration  and  think  there 
is  a  prospect  of  getting  them  to  Idaho. 

Mon.,  Apr.  24  .  .  .  came  out  in  the  country  with  Bro.  Swayne. 
Then  went  to  see  Mr.  Peterson  and  Mr.  Price  and  came  to  Bro. 
Wakefield  in  the  evening.  I  think  these  people  will  interest  them¬ 
selves  in  Idaho  and  will  investigate. 


8.  J.  H.  Graybill  in  Gospel  Messenger,  September  23,  1899,  p.  589. 
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Fri.,  May  19,  1899  I  was  on  the  A.  M.  ground  most  of  the  day. 
met  a  number  of  members  from  the  different  parts  of  the  Brother¬ 
hood.  We  arranged  our  place  of  business  on  the  ground  near  the 
Tabernacle.  .  .  . 

Mon.,  May  22,  1899  Rainy  most  of  the  day  and  disagreeable.  Was 
on  A.  M.  ground  all  day  and  done  some  business  for  emigration. 

Tues.,  June  6,  1899  This  morning  I  took  train  and  went  to  York¬ 
shire  O.  then  I  hired  a  man  to  take  me  to  North  Star,  where  I 
met  Bro.  Whallon  and  took  dinner  with  him  and  then  talked  Idaho 
and  about  pursuaded  him  to  go  and  see  the  country,  then  I  went 
over  to  Bakers  then  I  talked  Idaho,  and  in  the  evening  Bro.  and 
Sister  Whallon  came  to  Bakers  where  we  spent  the  evening  talking 
Idaho. 

Tues.,  July  4,  1899  ...  in  the  afternoon  I  packed  up  my  things  and 
at  6:30  P.  M.  took  train  with  Bro.  C.  V.  Whallon  for  Idaho.  .  .  . 

Sun.,  July  9,  1899  We  reached  Nampa  a  little  before  daybreak,  put 
up  at  the  Bernard  Hotel.  We  then  walked  out  to  Bro.  Crills  took 
dinner  and  in  the  afternoon  we  went  to  meeting  heard  Bro.  Gray- 
bill  preach.  ... 

Once  again  in  the  East,  he  writes: 

Wed.,  Aug.  16,  1899  I  arrived  at  Wooster,  O.  a  little  after  12  noon. 
Went  and  got  dinner  then  looked  for  Mr.  Hostetler,  found  he  lived 
in  the  country,  found  Bro.  D  Irven  who  kindly  took  me  out  to 
Hostetlers  where  I  was  made  welcome  and  got  supper  spent  the 
evening  talking  up  Idaho. 

Thurs.,  Aug.  17,  1899  Mr.  Hostetler  kindly  took  me  to  Soloman 
Planks  where  I  stayed  till  after  dinner  then  his  son  brought  me 
over  to  Benj  Hoovers  where  I  spent  the  afternoon  talking  about 
Idaho,  in  the  evening  Mr.  Hoover  took  me  over  to  his  son  Amos 
Smucker  who  is  thinking  of  going  to  Idaho. 

Thurs.,  Aug.  24,  1899  I  went  out  to  Bro.  Wakefields  and  he  went 
with  me  to  see  some  of  his  neighbors  about  emigrating  to  Idaho. 

Mon.,  Sept.  4,  1899  I  was  to  the  city  in  the  morning  and  was  busy 
the  balance  of  the  day  getting  ready  to  start  to  Idaho.  We  took 
the  train  at  9:  18  P.  M. 

Wed.,  Nov.  1,  1899  I  arrived  at  Jasper  Mo  at  7:  20  A.  M.  after 
breakfast  I  went  and  found  Bro.  Peebler  who  I  went  to  see  about 
emigration  to  Idaho.  I  learned  there  was  considerable  of  an 
interest  in  the  matter.  We  talked  over  the  business  and  then  in 
the  afternoon  I  went  with  Bro.  and  sister  Peebler  to  Carthage  and 
in  the  evening  went  to  meeting.  .  .  . 

Thurs.,  Nov.  2,  1899  I  investigated  the  matter  of  emigration  more 
fully  with  Bro.  Peebler.  .  .  .  today  and  came  to  some  conclusions. 
Bro.  Peebler  consenting  to  go  to  Idaho  and  investigate  the  country 
before  morning.9 

Before  the  year  was  over,  Bock  was  again  on  his  way  to 
Idaho  accompanied  by  Peebler.  While  on  the  journey,  they 


9.  S.  Bock,  Diary. 
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were  joined  by  Elder  Whisler  and  a  colony  of  Brethren  from 
Longmont,  Colorado.  At  Ogden  they  met  David  Betts  and 
T.  J.  Frantz  from  Independence,  Kansas,  who  were  also  on 
their  way  to  Idaho.  The  party  arrived  at  Nampa  on  No¬ 
vember  25,  which  was  the  day  chosen  by  the  Nampa  Breth¬ 
ren  for  the  organization  of  the  church.10 

A  report  of  that  important  event  was  afterwards  sent 
by  Peebler  to  the  Messenger: 

We  arrived  at  Nampa  [he  says]  Nov.  25,  and  saw  the  first 
Brethren  church  [in  southern  Idaho]  organized.  Eld.  C.  Fogle,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Independence  church,  Kansas,  who  has  located  at 
Nampa,  was  unanimously  chosen  as  their  elder.  They  have  twen¬ 
ty-one  members  at  Nampa.* 11  In  this  valley  fruit  of  all  kinds 
grows.  Grain  and  stock  raising  is  the  principal  business.  .  .  . 

I  expect  to  continue  my  trip  up  into  Washington.  Though  I 
am  highly  pleased  with  this  country,  I  am  looking  not  only  for 
myself,  but  for  a  number  of  people  that  desire  to  go  west.12 

The  new  colonists  were  favorably  regarded  by  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Nampa.  The  Idaho  Leader  published  an  article  in 
December  in  which  brief  reference  was  made  to  the  col¬ 
onies  of  “Dunkards”  and  Mennonites  which  had  come 
among  them.  “These  are  an  industrious,  enterprising  people 
of  German  ancestry,”  it  was  said,  “and  there  is  room  for 
thousands  more  in  this  valley.  .  .  .”13 

The  Leader  also  noted  that 

Mr.  Peebler,  who  was  here  from  Missouri  some  weeks  ago 
continued  his  journey  to  Washington,  looking  over  the  country. 
He  returned  to  Nampa  Thursday,  satisfied  that  this  is  by  far  the 
best  location.  He  started  home  yesterday  and  will  bring  a  large 
party  back  with  him  in  the  spring.14 

In  the  meantime  the  promotion  of  the  region  was  con¬ 
tinued.  J.  H.  Graybill  became  the  secretary  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Immigration  of  the  Nampa  Business  League  and 
assisted  in  putting  out  a  prospectus  of  Nampa  and  its 


10.  Ibid.,  November  25,  1899. 

11.  Only  thirteen  seem  to  have  been  present  at  the  organization,  C.  V. 
Whallon  in  Gospel  Messenger,  December  16,  1899,  p.  782. 

12.  A.  J.  Peebler,  ibid.,  December  23,  1899,  p.  797. 

13.  A.  B.  Hamill,  in  Idaho  Leader,  December  9,  1899. 

14.  Ibid.,  December  23,  1899. 
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resources.  In  the  East  Bock  was  making  personal  visits, 
attending  to  the  necessary  publicity  in  the  Brethren  pub¬ 
lications,  and,  at  the  Annual  Conferences,  organizing  parties 
and  making  trips  to  Idaho.  His  diary  for  1900  and  1901  is 
full  of  important  entries: 

Thurs.,  Dec.  13,  1900  I  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City  this  morning. 
Expect  to  see  Mr.  Burley,  had  quite  a  talk  with  him  about  busi¬ 
ness.  he  found  my  work  satisfactory  and  am  expected  to  go  on 
with  the  work  next  year.  .  .  . 

Thurs.,  Dec.  27,  1900.  I  went  to  the  Brethren  Publishing  House 
this  morning  and  contracted  for  an  add  in  the  Inglenook  for  the 
Immigration  business  in  Southern  Idaho. 

Tues.,  Jan.  1,  1901  .  .  .  Today  we  begin  a  new  year  and  a  New 
Century.  Trusting  in  God  we  hope  to  live  nearer  to  Christ  and 
will  try  to  do  more  for  Him  than  we  have  in  the  past. 

Tues.,  Mar.  19,  1901.  Our  party  started  from  Lima  at  2  A.  M. 
arriving  in  Chicago  at  8  A.  M.  then  arranged  to  transfer  the  people 
to  the  C.  &  N.  W.  Depo  arriving  there  we  had  them  purchase 
tickets  to  Nampa  Idaho  after  which  I  attended  to  checking  bag¬ 
gage  and  all  the  other  details  for  the  trip  and  at  6  P.  M.  we  took 
the  party  in  a  special  car  and  had  them  all  nicely  fixed  and  com¬ 
fortably  arranged  for  the  trip.  Then  I  bade  them  good  by  and 
went  to  the  Hotel  Windsor  quite  tired  out. 

Mon.,  Apr.  15,  1901.  I  arranged  some  business  this  morning  then 
got  the  mail  and  reed  orders  to  go  to  Southern  Ky  to  see  some 
parties  about  going  west.  .  .  . 

Tues.,  Apr.  16,  1901  I  took  train  at  6:50  this  morning  came  to  [x], 
Ky  then  met  the  agent  Mr.  Jenkins  and  found  no  business  in 
sight.  .  .  . 

Wed.,  Apr.  17,  1901.  I  met  a  number  of  people  at  [x]  today  who  are 
interested  in  going  west  and  several  signified  their  intentions  of 
going  to  see  the  country  in  June  next. 

The  prospect  however  does  not  seem  to  be  very  flattering  the 
class  of  people  not  being  what  we  think  is  the  best  to  develop  a 
country.  .  .  . 

Fri.,  May  24,  1901  I  was  on  the  A.  M.  ground  and  looking  after 
the  interests  of  the  R.  R.  business  today.  .  .  . 

Tues.,  May  28,  1901  I  was  on  the  ground  all  day.  Saw  some  people 
but  not  much  business. 

• 

Wed.,  May  29,  1901  We  moved  our  business  to  the  office  of  the 
joint  agency  and  there  we  done  considerable  of  business  today. 
The  printed  matter  came  and  we  got  most  of  it  distributed.  .  .  . 

Sat.,  Aug.  31,  1901.  I  done  some  writing  today  and  met  some  of 
the  people  that  we  were  instrumental  in  locating  here,  our  party 
went  to  see  some  more  of  the  country  today. 

Tues.,  Sept.  3,  1901  Mr.  Brainard  took  us  out  to  show  us  the  Bench 
lands  he  has  for  sale,  we  saw  some  fine  lands  and  orchards.  We 
got  to  Mr.  Niswanders  for  dinner  after  seeing  New  Plymouth. 
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After  dinner  we  drove  over  some  country  we  did  not  see  in  the 
forenoon.  Also  passed  Bro.  Haraders  and  Bro.  Beckwiths  places. 

Mr.  N.  A.  Lehman  was  with  us  they  all  seemed  pleased  with 
the  country  we  saw.  Think  there  are  fine  chances  for  homes  in 
the  Payette  Valley. 

Fri.,  Dec.  13,  1901  I  arrived  in  Vincennes  a  little  after  2  A.  M.  .  .  . 
Went  to  the  hotel.  .  .  .  found  Mr.  Rice  the  mail  carrier  and  went 
with  him  out  to  Chas.  E.  [A.]  Williams  had  a  talk  with  him  about 
Idaho.  He  is  thinking  about  going  out  to  see  the  country.  Think 
he  is  a  nice  man  and  would  be  a  good  man  to  start  a  colony  from 
that  place.  .  .  ,15 

Every  now  and  then  during  1900  and  1901,  items  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Gospel  Messenger  relating  to  these  trips;  for 
example, 

Brother  S.  Bock,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  stopped  with  us  last  week, 
on  his  way  out  to  Nampa,  Idaho,  where  he  seems  to  be  much 
interested.  He  takes  great  pleasure  in  showing  some  fine  samples 
of  apples,  prunes,  potatoes  and  grains  grown  in  that  part  of  the 
West.  He  says  there  is  a  little  band  of  earnest  members  in  that 
vicinity.  .  .  .16 


Brother  Samuel  Bock  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  gave  us  a  call  last  week. 
Like  Caleb  and  Joshua  he  had  with  him  some  of  the  fruit  of  the 
land.  ...  We  know  nothing  of  the  country,  but  we  can  testify  that 
the  fruit  is  all  right.17 

The  results  of  these  expeditions  were  soon  evident  in 
Nampa.  The  Idaho  Leader,  in  the  issue  of  November  24, 
1900,  announced  that  never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
Oregon  Short  Line  had  there  been  so  much  travel.  Parties 
of  from  five  to  fifteen  were  arriving  almost  daily,  most  of 
them  intending  to  settle  at  Nampa.  Early  in  1901  it  was 
noted  that  all  real  estate  records  had  been  broken:  in  one 
day  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  town  lots  had  been  sold. 
Later  this  record  itself  was  broken  when  on  April  18,  1901, 
two  hundred  and  sixteen  town  lots  were  sold,  and  on  that 
very  evening  another  party  of  settlers  had  arrived  looking 
for  farm  lands. 

It  is  not  likely  that  all  of  these  were  Brethren,  but  there 
is  slight  doubt  but  that  a  number  of  the  new  arrivals  came 

15.  S.  Bock,  Diary. 

16.  Gospel  Messenger,  January  6,  1900,  p.  8. 

17.  Ibid.,  September  15,  1900,  p.  585. 
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as  a  result  of  the  work  of  Bock  and  Graybill.  The  Brethren 
at  Nampa  were  now  very  optimistic.  The  Nampa  church 
correspondent  reported  to  the  Messenger  that  many  new 
members  had  located  among  them,  and  even  those  not 
Brethren  were  taking  an  interest  in  their  services.18  In 
April  of  1901  a  new  church  house  was  dedicated.19  J.  H. 
Graybill,  who  had  preached  the  first  sermon  for  the  Breth¬ 
ren  in  Nampa,  now  delivered  the  dedicatory  address  for  the 
new  church. 

In  the  fall  the  Nampa  congregation  was  visited  by 
Andrew  Hutchison,  who  was  very  much  amazed  at  the  great 
progress  made  in  such  a  short  period: 

A  stranger  [he  says]  to  drop  in  here,  .  .  .  would  wonder  whence 
came  all  these  Dunkers  and  other  nice  people.  Judging  from 
appearances,  he  would  say  there  must  have  been  a  Brethren 
church  here  for  many  years.  But  when  informed  that  the  first 
service  was  held  in  this  place  by  our  people  only  a  little  over  two 
years  ago,  he  would  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that  some  very 
active  agencies  have  been  in  operation.  Well,  I  am  very  glad  to 
note  that  the  Brethren  have  a  good  name  so  far.  The  outlook  for 
a  strong  body  of  our  people  at  this  point  is  decidedly  good.20 

Probably  none  rejoiced  more  in  the  growth  of  the  Breth¬ 
ren  in  Idaho  than  the  few  isolated  members  who  had  located 
here  before  the  emigration  movement  began.  Mrs.  Ella 
Fisher  of  Boise,  Idaho,  who  had  lived  in  the  state  eleven 
years  without  being  able  to  attend  a  Brethren  meeting,  went 
to  Nampa  in  the  fall  of  1900.  She  wrote  of  her  joy  in  this 
visit.  It  seemed  to  her  that  a  great  mission  field  had  been 
opened  to  the  Brethren  in  this  frontier  country:  “May  the 
time  be  not  far  distant,”  she  says,  “when  every  valley  shall 
ring  and  every  hill  echo  back  ten  thousand  praises  to  the 
Most  High.  For  every  curse  that  has  been  uttered  in  the 
time  past,  may  every  valley  be  marked  by  a  Brethren 
meeting  house.”21 


18.  C.  V.  Whallon,  ibid.,  March  17,  1900,  p.  172. 

19.  Hettie  Whallon,  ibid.,  April  27,  1901,  p.  268. 

20.  Ibid.,  September  14,  1901,  p.  588. 

21.  Ibid.,  January  5,  1901,  p.  14, 
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D.  B.  Eby,  visiting  Nampa  in  1902,  thought  that  the 
Brethren  constituted  a  “liberal  per  cent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.”22  The  actual  membership  at  this  time,  however,  was 
only  about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  By  the  end  of  1905  the 
number  had  increased  to  one  hundred  and  eighy-eight,  and 
the  members  were  planning  to  build  a  second  meeting¬ 
house.23  To  the  reader,  this  number  will  appear  small  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  this  was  the  result  of  systematic 
colonization;  however,  it  must  be  remembered  that  during 
the  period  in  which  Nampa  was  promoted  Brethren  were 
also  being  encouraged  to  settle  at  Payette,  only  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  to  the  west. 

Some  Brethren  from  North  Dakota  had  settled  here. 
First  had  come  I.  S.  Harader  and  family,  in  the  spring  of 
1899, 24  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  Judson  Beckwith  who 
had  participated  in  the  early  colonization  movement  of  the 
Brethren  in  North  Dakota.  The  Brethren  had  found  the 
winters  in  the  latter  state  very  severe  and  were  therefore 
willing  to  listen  to  the  solicitations  of  A.  T.  Dunn,  of  the 
Oregon  Short  Line,  to  come  to  southern  Idaho.25  In  Decem¬ 
ber,  when  Bock  and  Peebler  stopped  at  Payette,  they  found 
a  small  group  of  members  there,  planning  to  organize  a 
church.26  The  organization  took  place  on  March  17,  1900.27 
Harader  was  appointed  elder  in  charge.  The  Brethren  held 
their  first  church  services  in  private  homes  or  out  of  doors, 
but  by  1900  they  had  a  house  of  worship.  J.  S.  Secrist  who 
visited  them  at  this  time  reported  to  the  Messenger  that 
they  had  a  membership  of  over  one  hundred,  including  thir¬ 
teen  ministers.28  This  last  item  he  could  not  pass  by  with¬ 
out  a  comment,  for  a  congregation  with  a  dozen  more  or 

22.  Ibid.,  December  27,  1902,  p.  829. 

23.  J.  S.  Rhodes,  ibid.,  October  28,  1905,  p.  684.  (This  was  the  beginning  of 
the  Boise  Valley  church.) 

24.  Judson  Beckwith,  ibid.,  February  3,  1900,  p.  76. 

25.  Judson  Beckwith,  Payette,  Idaho,  personal  interview,  June  25,  1937. 

26.  A.  J.  Peebler  in  Gospel  Messenger,  December  23,  1899,  p.  797. 

27.  Minutes  of  the  Payette  Church  (Unpublished  manuscript),  March  17,  1900. 

28.  July  20,  1901,  p.  460. 
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less  inactive  ministers  did  not  seem  to  him  a  healthy  state 
of  affairs.  “Our  ministering  brethren,”  he  wrote,  “here,  as 
elsewhere,  are  entirely  too  inactive.”  .  .  .  He  lamented  the 
fact  that  more  was  not  done  in  evangelization,  and  that  they 
had  only  two  preaching  points.  “There  ought  to  be  a  score 
right  here  in  this  valley,”  he  urged.  “This  is  the  place,  this 
is  the  time,  here  are  the  men.  ...  A  few  have  been  bap¬ 
tized  here,  but  nearly  all  have  moved  here  from  the  East.” 

This  church  was  soon  to  lose  a  group  of  members  to  a 
congregation  which  was  being  organized  at  Weiser.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineties,  A.  Nodle  and  wife  of  the  Payette 
church  settled  here.  They  were  joined  by  A.  I.  Mow,  a 
teacher  and  mission  worker  whom  Bock  had  influenced  to 
come  to  Idaho.29  In  1903  Mow  began  holding  services  in  a 
little  chapel  about  five  miles  northwest  of  the  town.  In  the 
fall  of  that  year  the  District  Mission  Board  decided  that 
Weiser  would  be  a  good  place  in  which  to  open  a  mission 
and  transferred  Stiverson  from  North  Yakima  to  this  point. 
A  church  had  already  been  organized  at  North  Yakima,  and 
it  was  presumed  that  the  members  there  would  be  able  to 
get  along  without  further  help.  In  February  of  1904,  Stiver- 
son  reported  that  the  work  at  Weiser  was  moving  along 
very  well;  the  Brethren  were  engaged  in  constructing  a 
temporary  house  of  worship,  for  they  believed  they  would 
have  a  better  chance  for  success  if  they  could  begin  work 
in  their  own  church  house  than  if  they  were  compelled  to 
use  a  rented  building.  On  April  14,  1904,  the  new  church 
organization  was  formed.30  Reports  to  the  district  confer¬ 
ence  from  1897  to  1907  show  that  this  congregation  made 
a  fairly  consistent  growth  throughout  the  period. 

About  the  time  that  Weiser  was  organized,  the  Oregon 
Short  Line  began  to  advertise  New  Plymouth  and  Idaho 
Falls.  New  Plymouth  lay  within  the  bounds  of  the  Payette 
congregation.  About  twenty-seven  Brethren  had  located 


29.  S.  Bock,  Diary,  March  19,  1903. 

30.  Minutes  of  the  Weiser  Church  (Unpublished  manuscript),  April  14,  1904. 
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here.31  They  held  regular  preaching  services  conducted  by 
C.  A.  Williams,  a  minister  who  had  come  to  Idaho  through 
the  influence  of  Bock.32  They  hoped  to  organize  a  church, 
but  this  dream  was  not  realized.  At  Idaho  Falls  a  church 
developed,  but  it  was  not  permanent.  The  leader  here  was 
O.  W.  Leavell,  a  minister  who  located  at  this  point  in  Decem¬ 
ber  of  1903.  Mrs.  Leavell  wrote  to  the  Messenger  that 
although  they  were  the  only  “Brethren”  in  the  valley,  they 
had  met  a  few  residents  who  had  been  acquainted  with 
the  Brethren  elsewhere.  One  of  these  had  offered  fifty 
dollars  in  money  or  an  acre  of  land  on  which  to  build  a 
church  house.33  She  thought  the  prospects  encouraging  and 
urged  the  Brethren  to  settle  at  this  point: 

By  immediate  immigration  .  .  .  these  fine  homes  and  some  unim¬ 
proved  lands  can  be  secured,  and  this  fine  valley  be  in  the  hands 
of  our  beloved  Fraternity;  otherwise  it  will  pass  into  other  hands. 
Then  it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain  it  at  present  prices,  if  at  all. 
If  you  have  a  desire  to  help  save  some  sin-burdened  souls  by  your 
loyalty  to  Christ  and  the  church,  here  is  a  field  ripe  unto  the 
harvest.34 

The  Leavells  began  work  by  co-operating  with  a  friendly 
Swedish  church  nearby.  Leavell  taught  for  them  an  Eng¬ 
lish  Sunday-school  class.  Later  he  was  invited  to  preach 
here  as  the  church  had  no  minister.  His  work  began  very 
auspiciously.  The  entire  community  gathered  to  hear  the 
new  minister.  In  the  Messenger  Mrs.  Leavell  described  the 
occasion  as  follows: 

Though  the  snow  was  falling  fast,  there  were  more  present  than 
could  be  seated,  even  the  rostrum  being  full  at  the  edge  and  spring 
seats  from  the  sleds  supplied.  At  close  husband  stated  we  had 
tracts  if  they  desired  them.  They  readily  came  forward  and 
accepted  them.  To  see  them  reminded  one  of  hungry  people  gath¬ 
ering  around  one  that  was  giving  out  bread.  .  .  . 

We  have  received  nearly  forty  letters  of  earnest  inquiry  of 
our  country,  some  of  them  representing  four  or  five  families,  so 
we  hope  in  a  few  more  months  to  organize  a  church.35 


31.  George  Long  in  Gospel  Messenger,  February  20,  1904,  p.  124. 

32.  C.  A.  Williams,  Nampa,  Idaho,  personal  interview,  June  21,  1937.  Supra, 
p.  194. 

33.  February  6,  1904,  p.  93. 

34.  Loc.  cit. 

35.  Ibid.,  March  5,  1904,  p.  157, 
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This  hope  was  realized  that  fall  when  on  September  15, 
1904,  with  the  assistance  of  Stiverson,  a  church  organization 
was  formed.36  The  outlook  seemed  bright:  within  a  year’s 
time  a  church  of  twenty-four  members  had  been  organized, 
the  co-operation  of  the  community  gained,  and  a  new 
church  building  planned.37  The  house  of  worship  was  soon 
completed  and  paid  for.  Yet  with  all  these  advantages  the 
work  did  not  prosper.  As  new  areas  were  promoted,  the 
Brethren  began  to  move  elsewhere,  and  soon  the  congre¬ 
gation  disintegrated. 

Other  churches  were  also  beginning  to  suffer  from  emi¬ 
gration.  The  Nampa  church  showed  a  loss  of  over  fifty  in 
190638  while  in  Payette — though  seven  moved  in — thirty- 
four  moved  away.39  A  partial  explanation  of  the  loss  can  be 
found  in  the  new  churches  which  were  developing  in  the 
Boise  Valley  and  at  Twin  Falls.  The  organization  of  the 
former  was  an  especially  heavy  drain  on  the  church  at 
Nampa. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  present  Boise  Valley  church  C.  J. 
Fogle,  an  elder  of  Nampa,  had  located.  Several  other  min¬ 
isters  also  settled  near  here:  David  Betts  and  family,  Jacob 
Betts  and  family,  J.  B.  Shank  and  family,  S.  F.  Brower  and 
family,  S.  S.  Redmon  and  family,  and  J.  F.  Ullery.  They 
began  to  hold  church  services  at  different  schoolhouses.  In 
1906  they  decided  to  erect  a  small  church  building  on  a  lot 
which  one  of  the  Brethren,  William  Hollenberg,  gave  for 
the  purpose.  The  church  house  was  dedicated  on  June  17, 
1906. 40  The  organization  of  the  church  followed  on  July 
2.41  (Perhaps  the  proximity  of  the  date  of  July  fourth 
was  responsible  for  a  strange  item  of  business  that  appeared 

36.  J.  U.  G.  Stiverson,  Diary,  September  15,  1904. 

37.  Mrs.  Leavell  in  Gospel  Messenger,  January  28,  1905,  p.  60. 

38.  Cf.  Minutes  of  District  of  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho,  July  11,  12,  1906, 
p.  7  with  ibid.,  July  12,  13,  1905,  p.  4. 

39.  A  Brief  History  of  Idaho  and  Montana,  p.  20. 

40.  Ibid.,  p.  7. 

41.  Minutes  of  the  Boise  Valley  Church  (Unpublished  manuscript) ,  July  2, 1906. 
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at  the  first  meeting,  a  decision  not  to  have  ice  cream  or  lem¬ 
onade  at  the  church  at  any  time.)  Brother  Gripe  was 
elected  elder.  It  was  decided  at  first  to  call  the  church  the 
Fairview  church;  but  later  the  name  Boise  Valley  was 
chosen.42  Evangelistic  work  by  Lewis  Keltner  soon  in¬ 
creased  the  membership,  which  by  1907  grew  to  sixty- 
eight.43 

At  Twin  Falls,  the  other  point  now  being  promoted  by 
the  Oregon  Short  Line,  Brethren  were  also  settling.  In  the 
fall  of  1904  S.  Bock  had  visited  this  region  and  regarded  it 
favorably.44  He  said  he  found  the  new  town  booming  and 
prospects  for  the  future  city  good.  There  was  a  fine  country 
around  it  and  plenty  of  water  power  at  Shoshone  Falls  for 
all  purposes.  In  1905  Brethren  began  moving  into  the 
neighborhood,  J.  E.  Steinour  and  wife  locating  at  Murtaugh, 
Helen  Moon  and  family,  and  H.  A.  Swab  and  wife  at  Twin 
Falls.  The  latter  had  come  from  Payette,  driving  through 
in  a  wagon.  In  a  letter  to  the  Messenger  he  described  the 
outlook  as  he  saw  it: 

.  .  .  There  are  three  of  us  in  Twin  Falls,  and  two  members  about 
twenty  miles  east  of  here  at  Murtaugh.  These  are  the  only  mem¬ 
bers  that  we  know  of  on  a  tract  of  270,000  acres.  Would  be  glad 
to  see  more  of  the  Brethren  locate  here,  as  there  is  a  broad  field 
for  mission  work  and  a  very  good  place  for  a  person  with  limited 
means  to  get  a  home.45 

In  1908  the  District  Mission  Board  decided  to  locate 
Lewis  Keltner  at  this  place.46  The  Town  Site  Company 
offered  the  Brethren  a  lot  on  which  to  build  a  church,  and 
one  was  selected  in  a  growing  part  of  the  city.47  In  the 
meantime  the  Brethren  held  regular  meetings  on  Sunday 
afternoons  at  the  Methodist  mission.  A  church  was  for¬ 
mally  organized  on  February  2,  1907;48  seven  letters  of 

42.  Ibid.,  July  4,  1906. 

43.  Minutes  of  the  District  of  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho,  July  17,  18,  1907, 

p.  6. 

44.  Diary,  November  19,  1904. 

45.  Gospel  Messenger,  November  25,  1905,  p.  752. 

46.  Mattie  E.  Sargent,  ibid.,  August  11,  1906,  p.  508. 

47.  L.  E.  Keltner,  ibid.,  September  29,  1906,  p.  620. 

48.  Minutes  of  the  Twin  Falls  Church  (Unpublished  manuscript),  February 
2,  1907. 


PLATE  XIII.  Some  Oregon  Pioneers:  Above,  Thomas 
Barklow  and  Wife;  Below,  George  Hoxie 


PLATE  XIV.  Reader's  Left,  E.  M.  Cobb;  Right,  D.  C.  Campbell; 
Promoters  of  the  Brethren  Colony  in  Butte  Valley.  Below:  The 

Church  and  a  Frontier  Home. 
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membership  were  read,  and  Keltner  was  chosen  elder  in 
charge.  On  September  8,  1907,  this  church  called  to  the 
ministry  J.  E.  Steinour49  who  later  became  an  influential 
leader  in  southern  California.50 

In  several  other  parts  of  Idaho  there  were  located  little 
nuclei  of  Brethren.  Twenty  miles  west  of  Nez  Perce  there 
were  a  few  members  living  at  Winchester.51  They  partici¬ 
pated  in  a  union  Sunday  school  at  that  place  but  held  their 
membership  in  the  Nez  Perce  congregation.  At  Falks  Store, 
a  famous  old  stage  station  and  outfitting  point  for  cattlemen 
in  the  early  days,  a  few  more  Brethren  were  gathered  and 
holding  Sunday  school.  D.  J.  Wampler  of  that  place  re¬ 
ported  that  they  were  mostly  young  married  people,  and 
he  thought  it  a  good  place  for  a  minister  to  locate: 

There  is  an  abundance  of  water  for  irrigation,  it  is  a  fine  fruit 
country.  .  .  .  The  price  of  land  is  reasonable;  mercury  was  not 
known  to  fall  lower  than  six  below  zero  at  any  time  during  the 
last  three  winters.  Why  not  some  of  our  strong  old  brethren,  or 
middle-aged,  come  to  our  aid  and  help  us  in  the  good  work?52 

From  other  isolated  points  calls  of  a  similar  nature  came, 
but  notwithstanding  such  appeals  the  Brethren  did  not  mi¬ 
grate  to  these  places.  One  of  the  reasons  probably  lay  in 
the  fact  that  more  striking  and  dramatic  calls  were  now 
coming  to  them  from  other  areas:  from  western  Montana, 
from  the  Wenatchee  Valley  of  Washington,  and  from  the 
far-away  plains  of  southern  Alberta.  In  the  next  chapter 
we  shall  see  what  was  happening  in  the  regions  which  the 
Great  Northern  and  Canadian  Pacific  were  colonizing. 


49.  L.  E.  Keltner,  Gospel  Messenger,  September  21,  1907,  p.  608. 

50.  Infra,  p.  368. 

51.  J.  S.  Lehman,  Gospel  Messenger,  April  4,  1903,  p.  220. 

52.  Ibid.,  April  13,  1907,  p.  236. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


The  Great  Northern  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Promote  Brethren 
Colonization  in  the  Northwest:  A.  B.  Peters  and  the 
Wenatchee  Valley,  Washington;  David  Hollinger 
and  the  Land  of  Assiniboia,  1897-1907 

North  of  the  area  traversed  by  the  Northern  Pacific  and 
the  Oregon  Short  Line,  the  Far  Northwest  is  crossed  by 
two  more  transcontinental  railroads:  the  Canadian  Pacific 
and  the  Great  Northern.  During  the  period  from  1897  to 
1907,  these  roads  were  also  interested  in  Brethren  coloniza¬ 
tion.  The  Canadian  Pacific  was  promoting  a  Brethren 
colony  in  Assiniboia.  The  Great  Northern  was  colonizing 
Washington  and  Montana.  The  latter  began  its  work  in 
Montana. 

A  few  Brethren  had  settled  here  even  before  the  rail¬ 
roads  began  to  advertise  this  region.  As  early  as  1887  a 
letter  appeared  in  the  Gospel  Messenger  from  Lydia  Hat¬ 
field  of  Dillon,  Montana,  asking  for  a  minister  to  come  and 
preach  for  them.  She  said  that  this  was  Her  third  call. 

Here  we  are  in  the  Far  West,  bringing  up  children;  how  it  does 
grieve  me  that  we  have  not  the  privilege  of  hearing  the  Brethren 
preach  the  plain,  humble  way  of  salvation!  I  am  the  only  member 
of  the  Brethren  church  in  the  Territory.  ...  If  there  is  a  minister 
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that  can  be  sent  to  this  place,  we  will  do  all  we  can  towards  send¬ 
ing  for  him.  My  husband  is  no  member,  but  always  kind,  and 
willing  to  help  in  the  good  cause  whenever  I  ask  him.1 

This  letter  was  evidently  seen  by  another  stranded  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Brethren,  who  says  she  was  very  glad  to  discover 
another  sister  so  near.  “Financial  circumstances  caused  us 
to  come  here,”  she  says.  “This  is  a  good  place  for  poor 
people;  wages  are  good;  if  the  Mission  Board  would  send 
a  minister,  there  might  be  a  church  built  up  here.  .  .  .”2 

In  spite  of  these  early  calls  Brethren  did  not  move  into 
Montana  very  rapidly.  It  was  not  until  the  Great  Northern 
began  to  urge  migration  along  its  line  that  the  Brethren 
settled  in  this  region. 

The  Great  Northern  had  been  an  important  factor  in 
stimulating  Brethren  emigration  to  the  Northwest  since  the 
nineties  when  they  directed  the  movement  into  North 
Dakota.3  This  campaign  was  followed  by  advertisements 
of  the  Milk  River  Valley  of  eastern  Montana.4  About  1901 
similar  advertisements  began  to  appear,  pointing  out  the 
extraordinary  opportunities  to  be  found  in  Flathead  County 
in  western  Montana.  As  a  result  of  this  publicity,  a  few 
Brethren  began  to  investigate  the  opportunities  here. 

About  1902  John  Early,  an  elder  from  Iowa,  and  a  few 
other  Brethren  decided  to  locate  in  Flathead  County  near 
Kalispell.  Before  the  year  was  over  a  small  church  was 
organized  here  of  which  Early  was  the  elder.5  When  D.  B. 
Eby  visited  the  Brethren  in  this  valley,  sometime  later,  he 
thought  it  a  good  place  for  settlement  and  could  not  under¬ 
stand  why  it  had  been  overlooked  so  long,  since  it  was 
fertile,  suitable  for  the  growing  of  grain,  and  had  timber 
enough  for  homes.  Early  himself  did  not  regard  the  coun¬ 
try  so  favorably.  Four  years  after  his  arrival,  he  wrote  to 

1.  October  11,  1887,  p.  635. 

2.  Elizabeth  Shellady  in  Gospel  Messenger,  November  8,  1887,  p.  701. 

3.  Supra,  p.  156. 

4.  Supra,  p.  159. 

5.  John  Early  in  Missionary  Visitor,  February,  1906,  p.  93, 
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the  Missionary  Visitor  that  the  opening  for  the  Brethren  in 
these  parts  was  “not  very  encouraging.”  Whether  his 
opinion  influenced  many  others  or  not,  there  was  plenty  of 
further  evidence  to  indicate  to  the  Great  Northern  that  with 
the  Brethren  the  attractions  of  Montana  could  not  compete 
with  the  attractions  of  southern  Idaho. 

Perhaps  no  one  was  more  disturbed  over  this  fact  than 
Max  Bass,  the  immigration  agent  of  the  Great  Northern. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  preceding  decade  when  this 
road  had  colonized  the  Brethren  in  North  Dakota  its  success 
had  been  achieved  largely  through  the  efforts  of  A.  B. 
Peters,  the  immigration  agent.  By  1900  through  his  work 
thousands  of  Brethren  had  been  settled  in  North  Dakota 
along  the  main  line  of  the  Great  Northern.  Some  of  them 
had  come  to  establish  homes.  Others  had  settled  in  Dakota 
because  of  the  financial  opportunities  offered  and  hoped 
ultimately  to  find  a  home  elsewhere.  A  good  many  of  them 
were  beginning  to  find  the  climate  too  rigorous.  The  Great 
Northern’s  advertisements  of  Montana,  as  we  have  seen,  did 
not  attract  many  of  them,  but  when  the  Oregon  Short  Line 
had  begun  to  advertise  southern  Idaho,  they  had  become 
interested,  and  some  of  them,  for  example,  Judson  Beckwith 
and  I.  S.  Harader,  had  gone  to  this  region.  A  general  sense 
of  unrest  prevailed  among  those  who  remained.  Bass  was 
frankly  worried.  He  called  on  Peters  and  laid  the  situation 
before  him.6  Something  must  be  done,  he  said,  to  prevent 
the  Oregon  Short  Line  from  “horning  in”  on  the  traffic;  peo¬ 
ple  were  leaving  Dakota  and  going  to  Idaho;  would  not 
Peters  make  a  trip  to  Washington  to  spy  out  the  land  there? 
Peters  consented  although  he  said  he  would  do  nothing 
unless  he  was  favorably  impressed  with  the  land.  A  trip 
of  investigation  was  made;  California,  Oregon,  Idaho,  and 
Washington  were  all  included  in  the  itinerary.  Peters’  first 
impressions  of  Washington  were  not  favorable.7  The  arid 


6.  John  R.  Peters,  Waterford,  California,  personal  interview,  February  3,  1937. 

7.  Idem. 
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land  of  central  Washington  did  not  attract  him.  The 
Wenatchee  Valley,  which  the  Great  Northern  was  interested 
in  colonizing,  looked  too  narrow.  The  railroad  agents  were 
not  discouraged,  however.  After  Peters’  return,  Mr.  Gun, 
the  Wenatchee  agent,  urged  him  to  make  a  second  trip  to 
Washington,  which  he  did.  This  time  he  went  alone.  He 
arrived  in  the  Wenatchee  Valley  on  a  beautiful  moonlight 
night.  The  ranchers  were  irrigating.  The  hills  were  deeply 
etched  against  the  sky.  As  Peters  watched  the  tiny  streams 
trickling  down  the  hillsides,  they  seemed  to  be  sparkling 
with  thousands  of  diamonds.  Perhaps  Peters  had  the  heart 
of  a  poet;  at  any  rate,  he  found  his  prejudices  melting  away 
and  within  a  short  time  went  back  to  North  Dakota,  ready 
to  throw  his  energies  into  this  new  enterprise  which  the 
Great  Northern  was  launching.  It  was  arranged  that  Mr. 
Gun  should  go  also  to  North  Dakota,  taking  with  him 
samples  of  the  fruits  of  the  valley,  and  diagrams  of  the 
“Sunnyslope”  tract.8  The  Sunnyslope  Farms  Land  Com¬ 
pany  agreed  to  offer  land  for  a  meetinghouse.  “Sunny¬ 
slope”  was  a  name  well  chosen  to  warm  the  hearts  of  the 
restless  North  Dakota  Brethren.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
a  number  of  them  decided  to  leave  behind  the  long  and 
tedious  winters,  and  buy  a  home  at  Sunnyslope.  In  the 
autumn  of  1902,  Peters,  accompanied  by  a  small  group  of 
Brethren,  came  to  select  homesites.  One  of  the  pioneers 
who  moved  to  Wenatchee  that  fall  was  A.  D.  Bowman  of 
Muncie,  Indiana.9  In  1903  Peters  brought  his  family  to 
Wenatchee.  The  editor  of  the  Messenger  noted  in  the  per¬ 
sonals  of  May  2,  1903,  that  “Brother  A.  B.  Peters  writes 
hopefully  from  his  new  location  at  Wenatchee,  Washington, 
saying  that  there  are  about  thirty  members  there  to  start 
with,  and  they  expect  to  organize  soon.  He  says  the  outlook 
for  a  strong  church  is  encouraging.”10 


8.  Idem. 

9.  A.  D.  Bowman,  History  of  the  Wenatchee  Church  (Unpublished  manu¬ 
script  in  possession  of  District  of  Washington),  1909. 

10.  Gospel  Messenger,  May  2,  1903,  p.  280. 
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The  first  year  was  a  very  busy  one,  as  Bowman,  one  of 
the  pioneers,  later  described  it.  The  snows  of  winter  soon 
passed,  and  spring  found  the  Brethren  eagerly  clearing  the 
ground  of  sage,  turning  the  sod,  and  erecting  their  homes. 
The  work  of  the  church  was  begun  simultaneously  with 
home  building.  A  Sunday  school  was  organized,11  and  on 
August  15,  1903,  with  Elder  D.  B.  Eby  of  Sunnyside  presid¬ 
ing,  the  Wenatchee  church  was  formed.12  There  were 
thirty-four  members  in  the  new  organization,  and  Peters 
was  chosen  presiding  elder.  Most  of  the  members  lived 
about  four  miles  northwest  of  the  town  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  river.13 

By  this  time  the  Wenatchee  prospects  looked  interesting 
even  to  the  Oregon  Short  Line.  Bock  made  a  trip  to  Wash¬ 
ington  in  September,  1904,  to  take  a  look  at  the  valley  which 
the  Great  Northern  was  colonizing.  In  his  diary  he  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  orchards  looked  fine,  the  climate  was  all 
right  too,  and  the  crops  abundant.  The  valley,  however,  he 
thought  rather  small.14 

In  1905  the  Wenatchee  Brethren  built  a  church  house. 
It  was  dedicated  September  10,  A.  B.  Peters,  the  founder 
of  the  colony,  preaching  the  sermon  for  this  occasion.15  By 
1907  the  colony  was  an  assured  success.  Many  Brethren 
were  now  reading  with  interest  the  testimonials  of  Wenat¬ 
chee  colonists  in  the  advertisements  in  the  Inglenook.  The 
following  excerpt  from  Daniel  Gensinger  is  a  good  example: 

I  was  born  and  reared  in  Indiana,  and  I  know  the  conditions  of 
fruit  growing  there.  I  was  so  prejudiced  against  fruit  raising 
that  when  people  got  to  telling  us  about  the  Wenatchee  Valley 
orchards,  I  gave  it  no  thought,  I  would  not  consider  it  .  .  .  finally 
here  comes  a  report,  saying  that  Charles  Cooper  last  year  got 


11.  A.  D.  Bowman  in  Gospel  Messenger,  May  23,  1903,  p.  336. 

12.  S.  M.  Neher,  ibid.,  August  29,  1903,  p.  557. 

13.  Ibid.,  July  16,  1904,  p.  461. 

14.  S.  Bock,  Diary,  September  16,  1903. 

15.  Albert  Crites  in  Gospel  Messenger,  September  23,  1905,  p.  597. 
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$2,000  worth  of  Wine  Sap  apples  per  acre,  and  now  he  is  riding 
in  his  automobile.  “Well,”  says  I  to  myself,  .  .  .  “Old  Boy,  you 
must  wake  up,  that  beats  raising  wheat  here  in  North  Dakota. 
Better  look  after  this  matter;  you  might  be  surprised.16 

The  valley  was  also  being  advertised  by  its  visitors.  In 
the  summer  of  1907  J.  H.  Miller  of  Goshen,  Indiana,  stopped 
here.  He  described  the  town  as  a  promising  town  and  the 
valley  as  a  fine  fruit  country.  He  thought  Peters  had  done 
well  in  coming  there  to  establish  a  church:  he  had  started 
the  Brethren  settlement  in  North  Dakota,  he  was  now  priv¬ 
ileged  to  help  launch  the  work  in  Washington.17  Elder  D. 
L.  Miller  also  visited  the  Wenatchee  Valley  that  year.  He 
arrived  in  apple  picking  time  and  revelled  in  the  beauty 
which  he  found.  He  could  not  refrain  from  comparing  what 
*  he  now  saw  with  the  state  of  the  country  on  his  earlier  visit: 

North  of  the  Wenatchee  River,  three  miles  from  the  city,  is  a 
large  tract  of  land  known  as  “Sunnyslope”.  It  has  a  southern 
exposure  to  the  sun  and  is  ideal  orchard  land.  Five  years  ago  I 
drove  over  the  tract.  It  was  covered  with  sagebrush  growing  in 
a  sandy  formation  of  decomposed  basalt  and  granite.  It  was  a 
desert,  pure  and  simple,  and  a  rough  one  at  that.  ...  At  the  time 
I  wondered  what  could  be  made  out  of  this  desert  waste.  It  took 
a  good  deal  of  foresight  and  faith  to  see  “Sunnyslope”  covered 
with  fine  orchards  and  comfortable  homes. 

The  entire  tract  is  now  under  cultivation,  divided  in  ten  and 
twenty  acre  fruit  farms  with  an  occasional  larger  orchard.  Modern 
farmhouses  and  large  barns  dot  the  hillside.  It  seemed  almost  a 
miracle  that  such  a  transformation  should  have  taken  place  in  so 
short  a  time.  .  .  .  Trees  loaded  with  winesaps,  Jonathans  or  Spit- 
zenbergs,  every  apple  colored  a  deep  red,  are  things  of  beauty. 

Practically  speaking,  “Sunnyslope”  is  a  Brethren  settlement. 
The  church  was  organized  four  years  ago  and  has  a  membership 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  It  is 
in  a  prosperous  condition,  having  added  a  number  of  members  in 
the  last  year  by  baptism.  We  held  meetings  in  the  Brethren’s 
house  on  the  “Slope”,  a  large,  well-built  structure,  and  the  house 
seemed  too  small  for  the  large  congregations  assembled.  Better 
interest  and  attention  one  could  not  wish  for.  Again,  when  I 
thought  of  the  sage  brush  and  desert  of  five  years  ago,  and  now 
of  this  church  filled  to  overflowing,  with  signs  of  prosperity  on 
every  hand,  it  seemed  indeed  as  if  a  miracle  had  taken  place.  The 
desert  has  become  as  a  garden  and  the  wasteplaces  are  full  of 
fatness.18 


16.  Advertisement  in  the  Inglenook,  January  7,  1908. 

17.  Gospel  Messenger ,  June  22,  1907,  p.  400. 

18.  D.  L.  Miller,  ibid.,  October  19,  1907,  p.  665. 
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About  the  time  the  Wenatchee  church  was  being  or¬ 
ganized  another  church  was  developing  farther  north  near 
Chesaw,  in  Okanogan  County,  near  the  Canadian  border. 
In  1902,  B.  E.  Breshears  and  H.  M.  Colbert  came  to  this 
region  from  the  Spring  Branch  church,  Missouri,  seeking 
homes  for  themselves.19  They  liked  the  country  and 
urged  others  in  the  east  to  join  them.  They  began  holding 
preaching  services  in  a  schoolhouse  near  Kipling.  On 
October  17,  1903,  they  organized  a  church  which  they 
named  the  Myers  Creek  Church.20  Since  there  was  no 
elder  among  them,  J.  Harman  Stover  of  Waverly,  Wash¬ 
ington,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  away,  was 
chosen  to  have  oversight  over  them.  “None  of  us  have 
ever  met  Bro.  Stover,”  wrote  Breshears,  .  .  .  “yet  we  are 
glad  to  have  one  to  whom  we  may  look  for  spiritual  advice 
and  encouragement.”21  D.  B.  Eby  who  assisted  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  new  organization  wrote  to  the  Messenger 
that  this  was  a  good  country — the  land,  though  rolling,  was 
fertile  and  thickly  covered  with  bunch  grass.22  However, 
though  the  agricultural  possibilities  seemed  good,  the 
Brethren  settlement  here  did  not  grow.  It  was  not  so 
desirably  situated  as  other  nearby  points.  Within  a  few 
years,  the  Great  Northern  began  to  build  a  branch  line 
from  Oroville  to  connect  with  the  main  line  at  Wenatchee. 
This  led  to  the  growth  of  new  towns  more  conveniently 
located  along  the  line  of  the  railroad.  To  one  of  these, 
Omak,  the  Myers  Creek  members  soon  migrated.23 

A  few  Brethren  had  also  located  in  eastern  Washington 
near  Spokane.  The  members  at  this  place  had  been  calling 
for  help  since  1877  when  A.  N.  Huffman  had  moved  here 
from  Oregon.  Occasionally  some  minister  would  come  into 

19.  B.  E.  Breshears,  ibid.,  April  26,  1902,  p.  272.  (It  is  written  M.  E.  Breshears 
in  the  Messenger.  This  is  a  typographical  error.) 

20.  Minutes  of  the  Myers  Creek  Church  (Unpublished  manuscript  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  District  of  Washington),  October  17,  1903. 

21.  B.  E.  Breshears  in  Gospel  Messenger,  November  7,  1903,  p.  720. 

22.  D.  B.  Eby,  ibid.,  November  21,  1903,  p.  750. 

23.  Infra,  p.  305. 
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this  territory,  and  once  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  church,  but  it  had  not  been  successful.24  It  was 
not  until  after  the  Brethren  movement  to  this  region  had 
begun  that  this  group  began  to  be  active.  Spokane  was 
quite  a  railroad  center  and  was  served  both  by  the  North¬ 
ern  Pacific  and  the  Great  Northern;  however,  neither  road 
pushed  Brethren  colonization  in  this  area,  consequently  the 
number  of  Brethren  here  never  became  very  large.  The 
work  was  launched  on  October  21,  22,  1899,  when  a  few 
Brethren  assembled  at  the  home  of  A.  N.  Huffman  at 
Tekoa  to  effect  a  church  organization.  Though  Tekoa  was 
distant  about  fifty  miles  from  Spokane,  they  decided  to 
use  the  name  the  “Spokane  Church.”25  Jacob  Guinn  of 
Beeman,  Idaho,  was  chosen  elder.  The  organization  was 
completed  the  following  day  when  D.  M.  Click  and  J. 
Harman  Stover  were  called  to  the  ministry.26  The  latter 
was  soon  called  to  the  oversight  of  the  Myers  Creek  church 
as  we  have  already  noticed.  The  “Spokane  Church”  held 
services  at  three  different  points:  Wayside,  Waverly,  and 
Tekoa.27  In  1901  D.  M.  Click  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Mes¬ 
senger  urging  that  more  Brethren  settle  in  this  territory: 

Many  of  the  Eastern  brethren  [he  says]  are  changing  locations 
and  moving  into  new  fields.  Why  not  investigate  the  possibilities 
in  this  section?  .  .  . 

I  believe  to  colonize  and  then  live  out  the  principles  we  profess 
is  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  doing  mission  work.  I  am 
glad  to  note  the  growth  in  the  interest  of  missions,  but  it  is  still 
not  up  to  the  growing  demands.  May  the  church  be  aroused  to 
a  deeper  sense  of  her  obligations  and  responsibilities.  .  .  ,28 

The  following  year  Click  again  brought  up  the  matter 
of  colonization.  He  lamented  the  scattered  condition  of 
the  Spokane  church.  The  Brethren  were  scattering  out 
instead  of  colonizing,  he  said.  They  were  going  to  new 
places  out  of  selfish  motives  instead  of  strengthening  the 

24.  Supra,  p.  134. 

25.  B.  F.  Click  in  Gospel  Messenger,  November  18,  1899,  p.  718. 

26.  Loc.  cit. 

27.  Ibid.,  September  8,  1900,  p.  573. 

28.  Ibid.,  March  2,  1901,  p.  141. 
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work  already  begun.29  It  was  true  that  the  church  was 
spreading  its  efforts  over  a  wide  area.  The  members  first 
built  a  church  house  at  Tekoa.30  Then  a  house  of  worship 
was  built  at  Spokane.  Some  of  the  Brethren  thought  that 
the  members  here  should  be  organized  into  a  separate  con¬ 
gregation,  but  such  a  step  was  not  taken  at  this  time.  A 
few  members  also  settled  in  the  hills  north  of  Spokane  at 
Chewelah,  and  they,  too,  wanted  a  separate  organization. 
The  pioneers  at  this  point  were  G.  R.  and  Mary  C.  Hixson, 
who  had  made  their  way  here  by  covered  wagons  from 
Iowa,  arriving  in  Chewelah  in  December  of  1901. 31  The 
next  year  Mrs.  Hixson’s  mother,  Mary  Aschenbrenner, 
came  to  live  with  them.  These  Brethren  were  then  joined 
by  the  Clappers,  the  Metcalfs,  and  the  Teeters.  The  land 
was  heavily  timbered  land,  and  the  pioneers  made  their 
living  by  selling  cordwood  and  saw  logs.  John  O.  Streeter, 
a  minister  from  Nebraska,  came  in  1906.  He  located  in  the 
valley  about  six  miles  away.  He  and  Brother  Clapper  did 
the  preaching  for  the  little  group.  That  year  the  “Spo¬ 
kane  Church”  decided  that  since  these  members  lived  so 
far  away  they  should  receive  a  separate  organization.  The 
Chewelah  members  were  accordingly  organized  as  the 
“Mount  Hope  Church,”  September  8,  1906. 32  In  addition  to 
the  Brethren  settlements  indicated  above,  there  were  iso¬ 
lated  members  of  the  church  scattered  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  Northwest,  each  hoping  that  the  particular  area 
which  he  had  selected  might  become  the  nucleus  of  a 
Brethren  colony.  A  survey  of  letters  from  such  members 
to  the  Gospel  Messenger  during  the  years  1897-1907  reveals 
many  interesting  facts  as  to  their  motives  and  hopes.  From 
Connell,  Washington,  one  brother  writes: 

29.  Ibid.,  October  11,  1902,  p.  654. 

30.  Ibid.,  January  2,  1904,  p.  11.  George  C.  Carl  preached  the  dedicatory 
sermon,  December  6.  1903. 

31.  Pearl  Hixson,  “History  of  Mt.  Hope  Church”  (Unpublished  manuscript  in 
possession  of  the  District  of  Washington). 

32.  Minutes  of  the  Mount  Hope  Church  (Unpublished  manuscript),  Septem¬ 
ber  8,  1906,  r  ‘  '  "  ‘  r 
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Brethren  who  are  looking  westward  for  a  location,  we  invite  you 
to  look  at  this  part  of  Washington.  We  are  trying  to  get  a  colony 
to  settle  here;  some  government  land  yet;  and  especially  we  need 
more  workers  for  the  Master.  This  is  a  good  opening  for  the 
Brethren.  Correspondence  solicited.33 

From  Glen  wood,  Washington,  another  brother  issues  a 
similar  invitation: 

We  have  a  lovely  valley,  mostly  given  up  to  stock  raising  and 
dairying  and  would  be  more  than  glad  to  see  our  own  Fraternity 
occupy  a  portion,  at  least,  of  country.34 

From  Hatton,  Washington,  comes  a  call  for  a  minister: 

There  are  eleven  of  us  members  here  without  a  preacher.  We 
would  like  if  one  would  locate  with  us.  We  have  a  good  country 
and  a  mild  climate.  Any  minister  of  our  church  wishing  to  change 
location  will  please  correspond  with  us.35 

From  Weber,  Washington,  appears  a  communication  urging 
further  colonization.  The  writer  was  evidently  very  lonely 
and  ill  adjusted: 

There  is  no  organized  church  of  the  Brethren  in  this  part  of 
the  country  and  only  a  few  members;  but  surely  there  should 
be  churches  and  mission  points  all  over  the  State.  ...  I  have  lived 
here  nearly  four  years  and  have  not  heard  a  sermon  preached 
by  our  people  during  that  time. 

I  do  long  and  pray  for  Brethren  to  locate  here  and  teach  the 
people  the  ways  of  the  true  religion.  There  are  different  denomi¬ 
nations  around  us,  but  they  do  not  live  up  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Gospel.  I  have  been  to  different  churches,  but  I  cannot  feel  at 
home  with  any  of  them.  There  is  too  much  pride  and  style  for 
the  house  of  God.36 

None  of  these  calls,  however,  resulted  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  churches.  A  missionary  call,  even  though 
accompanied  by  material  attractions,  if  not  reinforced  by 
realtors’  circulars  and  railroad  literature,  seems  to  have 
been  difficult  to  hear. 

Students  of  the  American  Westward  Movement  will 
recall  that  just  about  the  time  the  American  frontier  van¬ 
ished,  and  the  good  free  lands  were  nearly  all  taken  up, 
American  pioneers  became  aware  that  there  was  still  a 


33.  D.  J.  Fink  in  Gospel  Messenger,  February  28,  1903,  p.  141. 

34.  M.  F.  Woods,  ibid.,  June  10,  1905,  p.  368. 

35.  Wm.  Boyd,  ibid.,  February  7,  1903,  p.  93. 

36.  S.  B.,  ibid.,  January  13,  1906,  p.  21. 
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great  reserve  of  free  and  fertile  land  in  Canada.  Their 
attention  was  called  to  this  fact  by  the  Canadian  govern¬ 
ment  itself,  which  was  putting  on  an  organized  campaign 
to  attract  settlers  to  Canada.  Advertisements  were  placed 
in  farm  papers,  pamphlets  were  distributed,  and  free  trips 
into  Canada  promised.  Agents  who  were  paid  a  bonus  on 
every  settler  were  sent  into  promising  areas  to  recruit 
immigrants.  The  result  was  a  great  wave  of  American 
immigration  into  Canada.  It  began  about  1897.  The  previ¬ 
ous  year  the  number  of  immigrants  from  the  United  States 
was  so  small  that  it  was  not  recorded,  but  in  1897  two 
thousand  went  into  Canada,  and  in  1902-3,  fifty  thousand.37 

Considering  the  character  of  the  attraction  advertised — 
great  expanses  of  fertile  prairie  land  which  could  be  se¬ 
cured  as  homesteads,  and  the  methods  used — advertisement 
among  farmers  and  free  trips  into  Canada — it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  we  should  find  the  Brethren  participating  in 
this  movement.  It  was  likely  to  prove  attractive  to  all  who 
could  see  themselves,  in  their  imagination,  the  possessors 
of  broad  and  level  fields  of  wheat,  and  who  now  believed 
it  possible  not  only  to  satisfy  this  desire,  but  also,  in  so 
doing,  to  enter  into  new  and  promising  fields  for  spiritual 
labors. 

The  latter  thought  was  undoubtedly  in  the  mind  of  the 
editor  of  the  Gospel  Messenger  when  he  addressed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  appeal  to  the  brotherhood: 

There  are  many  Brethren  churches  near  the  Atlantic,  in  the  East, 
and  also  a  number  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  .  .  .  But  our  churches 
should  extend  still  farther.  By  all  means  should  we  send  several 
good  missionaries  into  Canada.  With  proper  efforts  we  might  have 
a  number  of  churches  in  Canada  in  a  very  short  time.  Come, 
brethren,  let  us  open  up  a  few  mission  points  in  this  part  of  the 
North!38 

The  Brethren  did  not  begin  going  into  western  Canada 
in  very  great  numbers  before  1902.  In  the  fall  of  that  year 

37.  Oscar  Skelton,  The  Canadian  Dominion  (New  Haven:  Yale  University 

Press,  1921),  p.  206. 

38.  November  14,  1896,  p.  728. 
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advertisements  began  to  appear  in  the  Inglenook,  adver¬ 
tising  “hard  wheat”  land  in  Assiniboia  (present  Saskatch¬ 
ewan)  along  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad.  A  party  of 
Brethren  was  taken  by  R.  R.  Stoner,  agent  for  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  railway  land,  to  look  at  a  particular  tract  sixty 
miles  long  and  twenty-four  miles  wide,  near  Indian  Head, 
on  which  it  was  hoped  the  Brethren  would  colonize.30 
The  railroad  land  was  for  sale  at  prices  ranging  from  five 
dollars  to  six  and  a  quarter  dollars  per  acre.  Homestead 
land  was  also  available.  Among  the  Brethren  in  this  party 
was  Elder  David  Hollinger  of  Greenville,  Ohio.  He  thought 
it  a  good  opening  for  the  Brethren  and  endorsed  the  land 
in  a  letter  to  Stoner,  which  was  published  in  the  Ingle- 
nook.40  The  railroad  offered  special  excursions  to  the  land 
at  low  rates.  Three  months  later  Stoner  was  able  to  insert 
this  interesting  advertisement  in  the  Inglenook: 

I  should  have  written  an  advertisement  for  this  page  three  weeks 
ago,  but  the  fact  is  that  during  that  time  myself  and  four  helpers 
have  been  so  busy  showing  the  land  to  the  Brethren  that  I  have 
had  no  time  to  devote  to  anything  else.  There  have  been  over 
twenty-five  of  the  Brethren  here  taking  homesteads  and  buying 
land.  Over  twenty-five  thousand  acres  of  the  railroad  land  have 
been  purchased  by  them  to  date.41 

This  was  followed  by  testimonials  from  some  of  the 
Brethren  who  had  been  to  see  the  land:  Simon  E.  Yundt, 
of  Lordsburg,  California;  Jerry  Hollinger  of  Versailles, 
Ohio;  H.  M.  Barwick  of  Eaton,  Ohio.  The  latter  was  very 
enthusiastic  about  the  land: 

I  take  pleasure  [he  says],  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  remarkable 
qualities  of  soil  and  climate  which  prevail  around  Indian  Head. 
No  one  but  myself  knows  how  much  I  discounted  all  the  state¬ 
ments  which  I  heard  about  your  country  until  I  saw  and  examined 
it  for  myself.  Not  one  word  of  exaggeration  can  be  found  in  your 
advertisements,  nor  can  pen  write  or  tongue  tell  all  that  could  be 
told  about  your  lands.  Such  soil  and  such  crops  are  past  believing 
to  our  eastern  people,  and  I  wish  that  every  worthy  poor  man  in 
Ohio  could  see  what  I  saw  and  have  the  privilege  of  buying  the 
best  farming  land  in  the  world  at  five  and  six  dollars  per  acre  on 


39.  R.  R.  Stoner,  advertisement  in  the  Inglenook,  September  20,  1902. 

40.  Loc.  cit. 

41.  Ibid.,  January  3,  1903  (Advertisement). 
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easy  payments.  I  sincerely  hope  that  our  brethren  and  friends 
will  take  up  this  wonderful  land  and  possess  it.  There  is  no  need 
at  all  of  our  poor  renters  in  the  east  remaining  poor  when  such 
an  opportunity  is  offered  as  you  have  in  Assiniboia.  Scatter  this 
and  all  your  advertisements  far  and  wide  through  my  State,  for 
you  are  doing  a  good  honorable  work  for  the  poor.  I  expect  to 
move  to  your  place  next  spring  and  improve  my  land.42 

On  his  return  home  after  this  first  prospecting  trip  into 
the  territory,  Barwick  wrote  an  account  of  it  which  was 
published  in  the  Gospel  Messenger: 

Quite  recently  it  was  our  privilege  to  take  a  trip  of  several 
thousand  miles  through  Canada  in  company  with  a  party  of  Breth¬ 
ren  who  constitute  the  first  colony  of  members  in  that  vast  do¬ 
minion.  .  .  . 

Our  destination  was  Indian  Head,  in  Assin[i]boia,  where  our 
party  bought  homes,  and  to  bless  the  Lord  for  directing  us  into 
such  a  favored  land  we  did  not  stop  our  work  until  the  money 
was  subscribed  for  a  church  house  in  our  midst,  so  that  the  Lord 
could  have  a  home  with  us  also.  What  our  Brethren  have  done 
in  North  Dakota  by  colonization  can  be  more  than  duplicated  in 
western  Canada.  To  the  poor  brother  this  is  a  great  opportunity.43 

In  the  next  year  more  Brethren  went  to  Canada.  The 
editor  of  the  Messenger  observed,  in  April,  1903,  that  the 
indications  were  that  there  would  be  a  greater  rush  this 
year  than  last: 

Many  persons  are  going  from  the  United  States,  and  it  now 
looks  as  if  it  would  not  be  long  until  all  the  land  on  which  wheat 
can  be  grown  will  be  occupied.  .  .  .  Most  people  would  rather 
not  go  so  far  north  to  live;  but  there  are  many  hardy  ones  who 
feel  most  at  home  in  a  rigorous  climate.  It  will  be  well  if  the 
churches  send  workers  into  this  new  field,  as  they  no  doubt  will. 
The  Brethren  are  already  represented  there.  The  field  is  large, 
and  in  the  beginning  is  a  good  time  to  make  a  start.44 

Among  those  who  went  to  the  “colony  lands”  this  year 
was  David  Hollinger  who  was  now  associated  with  the 
Stoner  Company.  He  was  very  influential  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  congregation  there — the  first  church  of  the  Breth¬ 
ren  in  Canada.  The  colonists  decided  to  build  a  church 
house  and  complete  it,  if  possible,  that  summer,  so  that 


42.  Letter  of  H.  M.  Barwick  to  Stoner,  dated  October  8,  1902,  in  Stoner  ad¬ 
vertisement,  ibid. 

43.  November  8,  1902,  p.  718. 

44.  Gospel  Messenger,  April  18,  1903,  p.  241, 
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when  winter  came  they  would  have  a  place  for  worship.45 
July  26,  1903,  the  organization  was  formed.46  It  was 
known  as  the  “Fairview  Church.”  A.  Buck  was  chosen 
elder  in  charge.  To  this  place  of  worship,  located  about 
thirty-five  miles  southwest  of  Wolseley,  members  came  for 
many  miles.  “Some  of  us  drive  fifteen  miles  and  some 
parents  walk  a  mile  or  more  across  the  prairie,  taking  their 
little  ones,”  says  Mrs.  Buck.  “Our  prayer  is  that  more 
earnest  and  consistent  workers  may  come  among  us.”47 

C.  S.  Wolf  visited  Fairview  in  1905  and  wrote  of  its 
prospects  to  the  Messenger: 

The  Brethren  have  a  neat  church  home  here  in  this  part  of 
Canada  and  have  established  for  themselves  good  homes  out  of 
what  was  two  years  ago  nothing  but  open  prairie.  ...  I  hope  the 
day  may  soon  come  when  we  may  have  many  strong  churches 
in  this  part  of  the  Northwest.  We  have  an  excellent  country  here; 
the  land  when  under  cultivation  is  very  productive  and  can  yet 
be  had  for  a  low  price.48 

These  calls  which  came  from  Brethren  in  Canada  for 
others  to  join  them  in  occupying  its  broad  and  fertile  fields 
were  supplemented  by  further  appeals  from  church  leaders, 
who  pointed  out  the  advantages  Canada  possessed  as  a 
mission  field.  In  an  article  by  Quincy  Leckrone,  entitled 
“Canada  an  Inviting  Mission  Field,”  the  author  pointed  out 
that  nowhere  else  were  there  so  few  handicaps  to  mis¬ 
sionary  endeavor:  no  long  and  dangerous  journey  neces¬ 
sary  to  reach  the  field;  no  new  language  to  be  learned;  no 
great  difference  in  customs  and  mode  of  living  to  be  met; 
and  the  expense  of  maintenance  comparatively  small.49 
What  the  author  failed  to  point  out,  if  the  comparison  was 
to  be  complete,  was  that  Canada,  like  the  United  States, 
was  also  nominally  Christian. 

By  this  time  Brethren  had  gathered  at  other  points. 
Near  Nanton,  Canada,  some  Brethren  homesteaders  had 

45.  David  Hollinger,  ibid.,  May  2,  1903,  p.  288. 

46.  Sarah  J.  Buck,  ibid.,  August  22,  1903,  p,  542, 

47.  Ibid. 

48.  Ibid.,  May  20,  1905,  p.  316. 

49.  Ibid.,  November  19,  1904,  p.  747. 
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located.  Among  the  early  comers  were  G.  A.  Shamberger, 
William  Hollenberg,  and  W.  H.  Tigner,  all  three  of  whom 
were  to  become  pioneers,  later,  in  other  parts  of  the  North¬ 
west.  Shamberger  was  a  physician  as  well  as  an  elder  of 
the  church  and  a  man  of  great  energy,  strength  of  person¬ 
ality,  and  influence.  He  became  the  elder  of  the  new 
church  which  was  organized  on  May  21,  1906,  at  the  Sharon 
schoolhouse.  It  was  called  the  Sharon  Church.50  Fifty-one 
members  were  received  by  letter.  Many  of  these  came  to 
Canada  through  the  influence  of  W.  H.  Tigner,  who  was 
anxious  to  see  a  Brethren  community  develop  in  this  area, 
and  who  did  all  he  could  to  achieve  this  end  by  writing 
of  the  opportunities  there  to  the  Gospel  Messenger  and  to 
his  friends  and  former  neighbors  in  York,  North  Dakota. 
About  ten  families  from  York  eventually  followed  him  to 
Canada,  and  colonists  came  in  from  many  parts  of  the 
country.51 

Near  Cawley  another  little  group  of  members  were  lo¬ 
cated.  One  of  these,  J.  L.  Weddle,  wrote  to  the  Gospel 
Messenger  in  December  of  1905  that,  though  they  num¬ 
bered  only  seven  and  had  no  church  house,  they  would  soon 
have  a  new  schoolhouse  in  which  they  could  hold  meetings, 
and  he  hoped  that  some  of  the  Brethren  moving  to  Canada 
would  look  over  this  part  of  the  country.52  John  Bare 
also  located  at  this  point,  and  in  1907  a  church  was  organ¬ 
ized.53  Bare,  though  not  an  elder,  was  placed  in  charge. 
The  organization  was  known  as  the  Mountain  View  Church. 

A  few  other  Brethren  were  located  at  Medicine  Hat,  but 
no  more  churches  were  organized  at  this  time. 

If  the  reader  now  looks  back  over  the  period  1897-1907, 
with  its  development  of  Brethren  settlements  in  the  North- 

50.  N.  T.  De  Witt,  ibid.,  June  16,  1906,  p.  380.  The  date  given  by  J.  H.  Bru¬ 
baker  in  Missionary  Visitor,  August,  1918,  p.  229,  is  1905. 

51.  Letter  of  W.  H.  Tigner,  Spokane,  Washington,  to  the  author,  August  18, 
1938. 

52.  Gospel  Messenger,  January  6,  1906,  p.  12. 

53.  John  Bare  in  Missionary  Visitor,  August,  1918,  p.  230. 
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west,  he  will  discover  that  twenty-one  new  congregations 
had  been  established  in  Washington,  Idaho,  Montana,  and 
western  Canada.  However,  the  number  of  Brethren  who 
had  actually  settled  in  this  area  was  not  so  large  as  might 
be  inferred  from  the  number  of  Brethren  congregations. 
The  churches  were  all  small,  the  largest  having  only  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty-four  members.  Whether  these 
small  and  struggling  churches  would  live  or  die  was  a 
question.  What  actually  happened  will  be  shown  later. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 


"Uncle  Tommy"  Barklow  and  the  Brethren  in  Oregon,  1889-1907 

In  the  three  preceding  chapters  we  have  observed  the 
colonization  projects  of  the  railroads  in  the  Far  Northwest 
in  the  years  1897-1907,  and  the  phenomenal  growth  of 
Brethren  churches  in  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Western 
Canada.  This  new  type  of  enterprise  was  not  carried  on 
to  any  extent  in  Oregon  where  the  Brethren  expanded 
more  slowly  by  the  hiving  process  and  by  missionary  work. 
Only  three  of  the  twenty-four  new  churches  established  in 
the  Northwest  during  this  period  were  in  Oregon.  Various 
reasons  are  apparent  why  Brethren  expansion  was  not  so 
rapid  here  as  in  Washington  and  Idaho.  The  older  valleys 
of  Oregon  could  not  compete  with  the  virgin  land  north 
of  the  Columbia.  Though  American  settlers  had  not  been 
many  years  in  Oregon,  unscientific  methods  of  cultivation 
had  reduced  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Moreover,  the  lands 
had  been  pretty  well  picked  over,  especially  in  the  Wil¬ 
lamette  Valley.1  Even  railway  building  was  less  rapid 
in  Oregon  than  in  Washington  and  Idaho.  All  these  facts 
help  to  account  for  the  diminished  interest  of  the  Brethren 


1.  Schafer,  op.  ci£„  pp.  210,  258. 
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in  this  region  and  the  resulting  effects  upon  the  churches. 

In  the  two  congregations  in  the  Willamette  Valley — 
Lebanon  and  Salem,  divisions  of  the  first  church  on  the 
Pacific  coast — the  conditions  were  not  encouraging.  They 
were  small  and  much  disappointed  that  more  Brethren  did 
not  come  to  augment  their  forces.  Moreover,  they  were 
weakened  by  dissensions.  In  1892  the  Lebanon  church  sent 
to  the  district  the  following  discouraging  report:  “As  to 
our  condition  we  must  say  that  we  are  now  passing  through 
much  tribulation.  Some  have  gone  to  the  better  land  while 
others  have  gone  the  ways  of  the  world.  Yet,  in  our  weak¬ 
ness,  we  look  to  the  Lord  for  strength  and  ask  that  you 
remember  us  in  your  prayers.”2  The  conditions  in  the 
Salem  church  were  so  critical  that  in  1892  a  committee  of 
elders  from  adjoining  congregations  was  sent  in  “to  set 
things  in  order,”  but  they  accomplished  nothing.3  In  1898 
the  church  was  again  visited  by  a  committee  sent  by  the 
district.  The  elder  was  relieved  of  his  duties,  and  a  deci¬ 
sion  was  made  that  the  members  must  either  conform  to 
the  established  order  of  the  church  or  forfeit  their  mem¬ 
bership.4  Twenty-three  refused  to  comply  with  the  de¬ 
cision.  The  next  year  the  Salem  church  sent  a  query  to 
the  district  asking  that  more  care  be  taken  in  ordaining 
elders  and  correcting  officials  lest  the  cause  itself  be  hin¬ 
dered.  However,  the  blow  had  been  struck,  and  it  was  too 
late  to  undo  the  damages.  The  Salem  church  which  had 
numbered  seventy-five  in  18955  dropped  to  twenty-nine  in 
1900,  lamenting  its  “scattered  and  undone  condition.”6  In 
1901  the  membership  dropped  to  ten  and  it  was  at  last  re¬ 
ported  disorganized  in  the  district  minutes  of  1903.  The 

2.  Minutes  of  the  District  Meeting  of  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho,  Septem¬ 
ber  23,  24,  Article  8. 

3.  Minutes  of  the  Salem  Church  (Unpublished  manuscript  in  possession  of  the 
District  of  Oregon),  May  27,  1892. 

4.  Ibid.,  December  17,  1898;  December  21,  1898. 

5.  Report  of  the  Salem  church  in  the  Minutes  of  District  Meeting  of  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Idaho,  September  12-14,  1895,  p.  1. 

6.  Ibid.,  September  21,  22,  1900,  p.  2. 
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Lebanon  church  fared  but  slightly  better  and  in  1907,  after 
a  half  century  of  existence,  reported  but  sixteen  members.7 

The  most  thriving  of  the  churches  in  Oregon  at  this  time 
was  the  Coquille  congregation.  In  1894  this  church  re¬ 
ported  to  the  district  that  it  had  twelve  points  for  preach¬ 
ing!8  In  1898  the  meetinghouse  was  moved  to  the  town 
of  Myrtle  Point,  one-half  mile  away.9  A  strange  interlude 
occurred  in  1900  when  John  Bonewitz,  who  had  succeeded 
to  the  eldership  on  the  death  of  Samuel  Barklow  in  1898, 
resigned  his  charge  to  go  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  gold 
fields  of  Cape  Nome,  Alaska.10  The  church,  undismayed, 
called  another  of  the  Barklows,  Thomas  Barklow  (son  of 
John  Barklow),  to  serve  as  its  leader,  and  continued  to 
prosper.  Thomas  Barklow  remained  an  outstanding  figure 
in  the  valley  for  many  years.  He  had  lived  in  the  Coquille 
region  almost  as  many  years  as  the  older  Barklows,  and  a 
clerkship  in  the  village  store,  together  with  a  natural  born 
sense  of  humor  and  cheerful  optimism,  had  enabled  him  to 
build  up  a  wide  circle  of  acquaintances  and  friends.  Every 
evening  would  find  some  of  them  gathered  round  the 
counter  at  “Dixsons”  where,  seated  on  nail  kegs,  they  dis¬ 
cussed  with  him  the  topics  of  the  day.* 11  His  homely  phi¬ 
losophy,  kindness,  and  sympathy  deeply  touched  them.  It 
is  not  strange  that  he  was  affectionately  called  “Uncle 
Tommy”;  that  young  people  should  think  of  him  when  a 
wedding  was  to  be  performed,  or  that  older  people  should 
turn  to  him  in  sickness,  in  trouble,  or  when  the  last  rites 
were  to  be  said.  Years  later,  at  Uncle  Tommy’s  death,  it 
is  said  he  was  the  most  loved  man  in  Coos  County.12  The 
character  of  his  ministry  is  best  revealed  in  his  diary.  It 
is  a  very  entertaining  document,  for  Thomas  Barklow 

7.  Ibid.,  July  17.  18,  1907,  p.  6. 

8.  Ibid.,  September  12-14,  1894,  p.  2. 

9.  The  new  meetinghouse  was  dedicated  on  July  31,  1898.  J.  N.  Roberts  in 

Gospel  Messenger,  August  20,  1898,  p.  525. 

10.  J.  S.  Secrist,  ibid.,  February  22,  1902,  p.  126. 

11.  Schiller  B.  Hermann  in  the  Myrtle  Point  Herald,  May  10,  1928. 

12.  Infra,  p.  344. 
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spelled  a  word  in  any  way  he  pleased  and  was  equally  in¬ 
dependent  of  rules  of  grammar.  He  illustrated  his  diary 
with  pictures,  probably  in  order  to  find  any  needed  item 
the  more  easily — a  small  coffin  was  used  to  indicate  a 
funeral;  two  people  with  hands  joined  to  indicate  a  wed¬ 
ding.  A  few  pages  from  his  journal  will  illustrate  the 
character  of  the  record  and  also  give  the  reader  a  little 
insight  into  the  life  of  the  Coquille  minister: 

Fri.  Dec.  20,  1895.  I  worked  in  the  shop  all  Day  at  coopering. 

Mrs.  Corbin  was  Buried  to  Day 

Elcy  Hughes  was  badly  Burned  this  eavning 

Mrs.  Corbin  was  Buried  to  Day. 

Sun.  Dec.  22,  1895.  We  went  to  the  church  today  to  meeting  I 
tried  to  Preach  from  Math  7-26  the  wise  &  foolish  builder.  I  went 
home  with  Samuel  Decker  &  took  Dinner  &  we  went  to  see  elsy 
hughes  She  was  badly  Burned  last  friday  night. 

Mon.  Dec.  23,  1895  I  worked  in  the  shop  till  noon  after  Noon  mama 
&  I  went  to  set  up  with  elsy  Hughs  the  Boys  finished  covering 
the  cow  shed  franks  got  a  barrel  from  us  to  Day  $1.25  John  & 
Mary  are  here  to  Day. 

Tues.,  Dec.  24,  1895  I  left  Hughes  to  go  after  Bonewitz  to  anoint 
Elcy  Hughes  then  went  Back.  I  anointed  Elsy  &  carried  her  to 
town  so  she  could  have  beter  care  &  atention  the  boys  helped 
Bonewitz  pull  carrots  &  Beets. 

Mon.,  Dec.  30,  1895  I  &  Charley  &  Mr.  Bingham  worked  on  our 
Boat  we  got  the  Seats  al  Poot  in  &  got  the  row  lock  Blocks  &  got 
it  Painted  Mama  &  I  are  at  Hews  to  Night  to  Set  up  with  Elsey 
She  Seams  much  beter  than  She  was.  W.  R.  Stewart  is  sick. 

Tues.,  Dec.  31,  1895  I  &  Mama  sat  up  at  Hughes  last  night  Wesley 
sat  up  with  Mr.  Stewart  We  came  home  &  I  went  to  See 
stewart  to  cut  some  wood  for  him  afternoon  helped  Albert  Butcher 
his  Beef. 

Mon.  Jan.  6,  1896  I  came  home  from  Rock  Creek  to  Day.  Bro  let 
came  along.  .  .  .  Tonight  mama  and  I  are  siting  up  with  Sister 
Elsy  hughes  Stewart  was  brought  to  town  today  the  boys  helped 
Albert. 

Tues.,  Jan.  7,  1896  I  came  home  from  siting  up  with  Elcy  Hughes 
about  11  then  worked  in  the  shop.  Hooped  a  tub  for  Isaac  & 
repaired  a  barrel.  .  .  . 

Mon.  Jan.  13,  1896  I  maid  a  Barrel  for  Ollie  Dodge  $2.00  Mama 
&  I  set  up  at  hughes  to  night. 

Mon.  Jan.  20,  1896  I  sent  for  a  magnet  &  calaper  Rool.  Magnet 
20  Rool  10  cts.  Mama  &  I  sat  up  at  Hughes  to-night  S.  E.  Decker 
is  some  better. 

Sat.  Jan.  25.  1896  I  worked  in  the  shop  till  Noon  afternoon  I  went 
to  town  to  see  the  sick. 
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Mon.  Jan.  27,  1896  I  came  from  Bonewitz  &  then  went  to  Hughes. 
Elcy  is  very  low. 

Tues.,  Jan.  28,  1896.  Mama  &  I  set  up  with  Elcy  Hughes  last  night. 
Elcy  Died  y2  past  6  this  eavning.  J.  Bonewitz  came  here  about 
10  to  night. 

Wed.  Jan.  29,  1896  I  &  J  Bonewitz  maid  a  coffin  for  Elcy  Hughes 
this  forenoon  afternoon  went  to  funeral  I  Preached  from  Jere¬ 
miah  15.  9  went  to  S  Deckers  to  Prayer  Meeting  staid  all  night 
Elcy  Hughes.13 

Under  such  a  kindhearted  though  unlettered  leader,  the 
Coquille  church  continued  to  grow.  By  1902  it  had  reached 
a  membership  of  one  hundred  and  eighty.14  Because  of 
the  isolated  character  of  its  location,  it  depended  chiefly 
upon  its  home  leaders;  but  occasionally  it  was  visited  by 
some  evangelist  or  mission  worker  from  the  outside.  In 
1902,  J.  S.  Secrist  visited  the  valley  and  held  meetings 
which  were  widely  attended  by  Brethren,  some  of  whom 
rode  many  miles  on  horseback  over  mountain  roads  and 
trails  to  hear  him.15  Forty-nine  were  reported  to  have 
been  received  into  the  church  through  his  efforts.16  Secrist 
was  much  impressed  with  the  missionary  zeal  of  the  mem¬ 
bers.  This  was  also  noticed  by  another  visitor  to  the 
Coquille  church  the  next  spring,  D.  B.  Eby  of  Sunnyside, 
Washington.  He  reported  to  the  Messenger  that  for  “zeal, 
talent  and  numbers”  the  Coquille  church  was  by  far  the 
strongest  church  in  Oregon  if  not  in  the  district.17 

Next  to  Coquille,  the  most  thriving  church  in  the 
Oregon  region  was  probably  the  Rogue  River  congregation. 
In  the  fall  of  1890  the  Rogue  River  church  decided  to  move 
its  meetinghouse  to  a  place  near  Talent.18  In  1897  this 
congregation  established  a  Sunday  school  at  Ashland,  and 

13.  Thomas  Barklow,  Diary  (Unpublished  manuscript,  in  possession  of  the 
Barklow  family,  Myrtle  Point,  Oregon). 

14.  Minutes  of  the  District  Meeting  of  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho,  June 
27,  28,  1902,  p.  2. 

15.  J.  S.  Secrist  in  Gospel  Messenger,  April  12,  1902,  p.  238. 

16.  Loc.  cit.  (The  report  of  the  Coquille  church  the  next  year  does  not  show 
any  increase  in  membership,  but  rather  a  slight  decrease.  Perhaps  some 
moved  to  other  churches.) 

17.  April  18,  1903,  p.  245. 

18.  Susan  M.  Rhodes  in  Gospel  Messenger,  October  15,  1890,  p.  636. 
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soon  a  church  house  was  built  at  that  place.19  In  1900  it 
was  reported  that  the  Hogue  River  church  had  sixty-four 
members,  three  church  houses,  and  seven  points  of  preach¬ 
ing.20  The  expansive  spirit  which  characterized  this  con¬ 
gregation  is  further  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  during  this 
period  while  the  church  was  struggling  to  carry  on  its  work 
at  home,  the  members  here  were  also  including  in  their 
plans  America’s  newly  acquired  insular  possessions.  “Re¬ 
cently  $11.75  was  contributed  by  this  little  band  of  workers 
to  have  the  Gospel  preached  in  the  Philippine  islands,” 
wrote  Jacob  Bahr  to  the  Messenger.  “The  members  here 
very  much  desire  to  have  a  mission  established  in  those 
islands  as  soon  as  practicable.”21  The  old  veteran  George 
W.  Hoxie,  who  had  been  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  Rogue 
River  Valley,  was  still  busily  engaged  in  ministering  to 
the  congregation.  In  1905  when  visited  by  Secrist  on  his 
evangelistic  tour,  Elder  Hoxie  was  driving  regularly  to 
Rogue  River  to  keep  his  appointments  though  it  was  about 
forty  miles  from  his  home  on  Williams  Creek. 

He  is  now  seventy-three  years  old  [wrote  Secrist],  and  is  still 
filling  his  regular  appointments,  making  an  average  of  eighteen 
trips  a  year  with  his  own  private  conveyance.  Driving  no  less  than 
1,300  miles  a  year  for  twenty-eight  years  .  .  .  shows  a  zeal  for  the 
Master  worthy  of  the  cause,  and  the  Master’s  kind  words  are  a 
fitting  motto,  “Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant:  thou 
hast  been  faithful  in  a  little,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  much.”22 

The  little  church  in  the  Powells  Valley  which  had  been 
established  near  Portland  grew  very  slowly.  In  1897  it  had 
but  fourteen  members.  For  some  time  they  were  without 
a  resident  minister.  Then,  Jacob  Bahr,  an  elder  who  had 
previously  lived  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  moved  into  the 
congregation.  He  was  not  a  young  man  and  hoped  that 
some  young  minister  would  come  to  his  assistance;  but  no 
one  came  to  help  him.  Appeals  for  help  were  continued 


19.  Sarah  A.  Nininger,  ibid.,  October  8,  1898,  p.  637. 

20.  Minutes  of  the  District  Meeting  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho ,  Septem 
ber  21,  22,  1900,  p.  2. 

21.  July  16,  1904,  p.  461. 

22. ’ Gospel  Messenger,  November  25,  1905,  p.  756, 
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from  time  to  time  by  Bahr  and  his  wife,  but  without  re¬ 
sults.  It  was  not  until  the  work  started  at  Portland  that 
the  Brethren  nucleus  in  this  region  began  to  grow.  Ulti¬ 
mately  it  was  absorbed  by  the  mission  at  Portland.23 

The  Brethren  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  were  naturally 
eager  to  have  other  Brethren  settle  in  their  vicinity  but 
were  not  very  successful  in  securing  more  members. 
Instead,  the  membership,  which  stood  at  thirty-four  in  1897, 
declined  to  fourteen  in  1907.  This  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  due  to  its  leadership.  J.  S.  Secrist,  who  included  this 
church  in  his  tour  of  1905,  attributed  it  rather  to  other 
causes.  In  an  article  which  he  wrote  for  the  Messenger 
he  said  that — though  Philip  Workman,  the  minister,  had 
worked  faithfully  there  for  almost  thirty  years — emigra¬ 
tion,  death,  and  various  other  causes  had  made  heavy  in¬ 
roads  on  the  congregation.  He  thought  the  country  was 
good,  even  though  it  had  never  had  a  boom,  and  he  yet 
hoped  that  some  of  his  colaborers  would  locate  there.24 

From  this  survey  it  will  be  apparent  that  all  the 
early  churches  in  Oregon,  with  the  exception  of  the  Co- 
quille  and  Rogue  River  congregations,  were  on  the  decline. 
(Even  the  latter  were  not  as  large  as  formerly.)  One  of 
them,  Salem,  had  been  disorganized.  There  were,  however, 
three  new  churches  and  a  mission  established  during  the 
period  1897-1907:  Newberg,  Ashland,  Weston,  and  Port¬ 
land. 

The  first  of  these  new  churches,  Newberg,  was  the  out¬ 
growth  of  a  missionary  project  undertaken  by  the  district. 
The  mission  board  and  the  Coquille  Valley  church  in  1899 
decided  to  send  Carl  who  had  established  the  mission  at 
Centralia,  on  a  “second  missionary  journey” — this  time  to 
establish  a  mission  in  northwestern  Oregon.  The  place 
selected  was  Newberg,  a  town  which  had  been  settled  by 


23.  Infra,  p.  228. 

24.  Gospel  Messenger,  June  17,  1905,  p.  384. 
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the  Friends.  The  progress  of  the  mission  can  be  traced  in 
a  series  of  letters  written  by  Carl  to  the  Gospel  Messenger, 
beginning  in  the  fall  of  1899.  In  the  first  one  he  relates 
how 

Wife,  children  and  self,  started  on  our  journey  to  Yamhill  County, 
by  order  of  our  District  Mission  Board,  to  start  a  new  mission  point 
in  a  vicinity  where  none  of  our  people  dwell.  At  present  we  believe 
that  the  Lord  directed  us  to  Newberg,  in  Yamhill  County.  Here 
most  excellent  homes  may  be  found  by  all  those  desiring  to  come 
West.25 

In  January  of  1900  he  reported  that,  though  he  and  his  wife 
were  as  yet  the  only  “Brethren”  in  the  community,  his 
efforts  at  preaching  had  been  rewarded  by  a  growth  in  the 
size  of  his  congregation  from  five  or  six,  at  the  start,  to  a 
fair  sized  audience.26  Several  Brethren  families  moved 
into  Newberg  during  the  year;  so  on  October  20,  a  church 
was  organized.27  The  group  at  this  time  numbered  only 
thirteen.  In  February  of  the  next  year,  Carl  reported  that 
the  work  was  moving  steadily  on;  they  had  sixteen  mem¬ 
bers  and  five  preaching  points.  In  1902  they  built  a  church 
house  and  invited  D.  B.  Eby,  chairman  of  the  District  Mis¬ 
sion  Board,  to  dedicate  it.28  The  house  was  filled  to  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  some  could  not  get  in.  Eby  was  pleased  both 
with  the  church  house  and  the  congregation: 

I  was  favorably  impressed  with  the  location,  form  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  house  [he  wrote].  Bro.  Carl  being  a  first-class  mechanic 
did  most  of  the  work  himself.  By  his  untiring  effort,  seconded  by 
his  wife,  he  has  succeeded  in  building  both  a  church  and  a  church- 
house  as  the  result  of  two  years’  mission  work.  .  .  . 

I  remained  at  Newberg  for  several  days  holding  meeting  each 
evening  with  good  interest.  I  felt  that  the  mission  at  Newberg  was 
a  success,  and  that  the  District  can  well  afford  to  double  her  efforts 
in  establishing  other  missions  in  the  District.29 

The  second  new  church,  the  church  which  was  organized 
in  Ashland  in  1903,  was  really  an  offshoot  of  the  old  Rogue 


25.  G.  C.  Carl,  ibid.,  October  21,  1899,  p.  653. 

26.  Ibid.,  January  27,  1900,  p.  61. 

27.  Minutes  of  the  Newberg  Church  (Unpublished  manuscript),  October  20, 
1900. 

28.  The  dedication  took  place  February  22,  1903.  Ella  Moomaw  in  Gospel 
Messenger,  March  21,  1903,  p.  189. 

29.  D.  B.  Eby,  ibid..  May  30,  1903,  p.  350. 
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River  Valley  congregation.  Already  a  church  house  had 
been  built  in  Ashland  by  that  congregation,  and  on  January 
5,  1903,  a  separate  organization  was  formed.30  George 
Hoxie  was  chosen  elder,  and  eighteen  members  were  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  congregation.31  The  town  of  Ashland  num¬ 
bered  about  four  thousand  and  was  thought  to  present 
favorable  opportunities  for  church  work  on  the  part  of  the 
Brethren.  It  is  a  rather  interesting  fact,  however,  that 
when  one  of  the  members  attempted  to  play  an  aggressive 
part  in  municipal  affairs,  he  was  reproved  for  being  active 
in  Anti-Saloon  meetings,  advocating  socialist  doctrines,  and 
running  for  public  office.32  The  separate  organization  of 
the  Ashland  church  left  the  Rogue  River  church  weakened 
in  numbers;  the  thirty-three  members  who  were  left, 
though  possessing  a  good  church  house  at  Talent,  were 
scattered  and  soon  found  themselves  greatly  handicapped 
by  their  loss  in  membership. 

All  of  the  early  Brethren  churches  in  Oregon  were 
planted  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  but  in  1905  a 
church  was  established  far  to  the  eastward,  in  Weston.  The 
pioneer  in  this  region  was  John  Bonewitz,  the  former  elder 
of  the  Coquille  church  who  had  left  his  charge  to  go  to 
the  gold  fields  of  Alaska.  He  was  now  back  in  Oregon  and 
in  the  fall  of  1904  moved  to  Weston  where  he  found  a  few 
isolated  Brethren.33  March  18,  1905,  a  church  was  organ¬ 
ized.  Bonewitz  was  chosen  elder,  and  twenty  letters  of 
membership  were  read.34  For  a  time  meetings  were  held 
in  the  opera  hall,  but  the  next  year  a  church  house  was 
built.  Elder  Andrew  Hutchison  gave  the  address  at  its 
dedication,  July  29,  1906.35  He  thought  the  outlook  en- 

30.  Minutes  of  the  Ashland  Church  (Unpublished  manuscript),  January  5, 
1903. 

31.  Cora  Decker  in  Gospel  Messenger,  January  17,  1903,  p.  45. 

32.  Minutes  of  the  Ashland  Church,  October  14,  1905;  March  24,  1906;  June  23, 
1906. 

33.  J.  N.  Bonewitz  in  Gospel  Messenger,  February  4,  1905,  p.  78. 

34.  D.  B.  Eby,  ibid.,  April  22,  1905,  p.  245. 

35.  E.  L.  Withers,  ibid.,  August  25,  1906,  p.  541. 
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couraging  for  Brethren  settlement  as  Weston  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  good  farm  land: 

Looking  out,  the  wheat  fields  are  seen  in  every  direction.  And 
the  grain  is  fully  ripe.  .  .  .  Corn  is  also  grown  here  successfully. 
There  are  at  this  time  thirty-three  members  of  the  Brethren  .  .  . 
located  in  and  around  Weston.  They  have  just  dedicated  their  new 
and  commodious  house,  have  laid  the  foundation  for  a  prosperous 
congregation,  and  if  they  all  work  to  the  glory  of  God,  success  will 
crown  their  efforts.36 

Before  the  close  of  this  period  a  mission  was  established 
by  the  Brethren  in  the  city  of  Portland.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  in  1884  a  church  had  been  established  by  the  Brethren 
fourteen  miles  southeast  of  Portland  in  Powells  Valley. 
Only  a  few  years  later  a  few  Brethren  located  in  Portland. 
They  were  occasionally  visited  by  ministers  who  passed 
through  the  city.  In  1901,  at  the  home  of  E.  Boggs,  J.  S. 
Secrist  conducted  services  at  which  were  present  eleven 
members  of  the  Brethren  and  their  children.37  In  1902 
when  Carl  was  at  Newberg,  an  arrangement  was  made  with 
several  of  the  ministers  in  Powells  Valley  whereby  services 
could  be  held  at  Portland  once  each  month.38  Although 
the  Brethren  in  Portland  were  within  the  limits  of  the 
Powells  Valley  church,  they  were  already  looking  forward 
to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  church  in  the  city. 
Carl,  Secrist,  and  Bonewitz,  who  investigated  the  possibili¬ 
ties,  decided  that  all  that  was  lacking  was  financial  aid,  and 
an  appeal  was  made  to  the  churches  of  the  district  for  free¬ 
will  offerings  for  this  purpose.  In  1904  the  Newberg 
church,  of  which  Carl  was  pastor,  petitioned  the  District 
Mission  Board  to  establish  a  mission  in  Portland.39  The 
next  year  the  Board  decided  that  a  mission  should  be 
opened,  and  that  Carl,  v/ho  had  built  up  the  work  at  Cen- 
tralia  and  Newberg,  should  be  placed  in  charge.  The  work 
seemed  like  a  big  undertaking  to  the  Mission  Board,  for 
unlike  the  small  rural  communities  in  which  the  Brethren 


36.  Ibid.,  August  11,  1906,  p.  501. 

37.  J.  S.  Secrist,  ibid.,  November  23,  1901,  p.  747. 

38.  Geo.  C.  Carl,  ibid.,  January  10,  1903,  p.  29. 

39.  Minutes  of  the  Newberg  Church,  July  2,  1904. 
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usually  established  themselves,  this  was  a  comparatively 

large  and  bustling  city  with  people  of  many  nationalities. 

Moreover,  there  was  here  no  strong  nucleus  of  Brethren 

settlers  on  whom  they  could  depend.  Rents  were  high. 

At  first  the  only  place  that  could  be  secured  in  which  to 

hold  services  was  a  deserted  enginehouse.  Carl  was  stirred 

by  the  challenge  which  confronted  him  and  eagerly  sought 

to  interest  more  Brethren  in  the  region: 

In  this  city,  where  we  are  now  located,  .  .  .  among  one  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  people,  much  filled  with  the  spirit  of  com¬ 
mercialism,  there  is  but  very  little  of  the  spirit  of  Christ.  We 
earnestly  hope  that  some  of  our  young  brethren  and  sisters  .  .  . 
will  come  to  our  help  in  laboring  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  .  .  .40 

After  a  better  place  of  meeting  was  secured,  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  workers  gathered  together  the  children  from  the 
street,  “Japanese,  Chinese,  colored  and  the  dialect  of  every 
tongue,”  and  organized  a  Sunday  school.41  High  rents 
again  caused  difficulty,  and  the  workers  had  to  resort  to 
holding  services  in  their  homes  for  a  time.  Offerings  were 
taken  each  Sunday  for  the  building  of  a  church  house.  A 
lot  was  bought,  plans  were  drawn  up,  money  was  borrowed, 
and  the  project  begun.  The  work  was  completed  in  1908, 
and  on  March  8,  the  new  church  house  was  dedicated.42 
By  this  time  the  mission  had  so  completely  absorbed  the 
Powells  Valley  church  that  the  name  of  the  latter  was 
changed  to  that  of  Portland.43 

While  these  new  developments  were  taking  place  in  the 
Northwest  under  young  leaders  such  as  Carl  and  Stiverson, 
some  of  the  older  pioneers  were  passing  from  the  scene  of 
action:  Daniel  Leedy,  the  first  Brethren  minister  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  passed  away  on  November  27,  1898 ;44  David 
Brower,  pioneer  elder  in  Oregon,  died  on  March  29,  1900 ;45 

40.  Gospel  Messenger,  March  3,  1906,  p.  144. 

41.  Jennie  Stephens,  ibid.,  June  2,  1906,  p.  349. 

42.  George  C.  and  Nellie  Carl,  “A  Brief  Sketch  of  City  Mission  Work,”  in 
Missionary  Visitor,  June,  1911,  p.  186. 

43.  Minutes  of  the  District  Meeting  of  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho,  1908, 
p.  7. 

44.  L..  M.  Baltimore  in  Gospel  Messenger,  February  25,  1899,  p.  125. 

45.  Gospel  Messenger,  April  14,  1900,  p.  232. 
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the  Barklow  brothers,  pioneers  of  the  Coquille  Valley- 
church,  had  also  passed  away — David  in  1889,  John  in  1891, 
and  Samuel  in  1897.46  The  younger  group  of  leaders  now 
had  to  “carry  on.” 

Besides  the  Brethren  in  the  organized  churches,  scat¬ 
tered  here  and  there  were  a  few  in  isolated  places  who  had 
ventured  away  from  the  group  in  search  of  greener  pas¬ 
tures.  Some  of  them  discovered  areas  which  they  thought 
well  suited  to  Brethren  settlement  and  hoped  to  attract 
other  Brethren  thither.  From  them  came  many  calls  such 
as  the  following: 

I  am  an  isolated  member  living  in  the  eastern  part  of  Oregon. 
.  .  .  We  have  taken  up  a  claim  .  .  .  twenty-six  miles  west  of  Pen¬ 
dleton.  This  is  a  good  country  for  poultry  raising.  The  climate  is 
fine.  ...  If  there  are  any  members  contemplating  coming  west, 
give  this  place  a  thought.  There  are  lots  of  acres  of  government 
lands  yet  to  be  taken  up.  I  am  very  anxious  for  some  members 
to  locate  here  so  that  we  may  build  up  a  church.47 


We  are  living  in  Douglas  County,  Oregon;  just  came  here  last 
fall.  There  are  no  members  here  but  wife  and  myself.  We  are 
forty-five  miles  from  any  Brethren,  but  we  have  preaching  three 
times  a  month.  .  .  .  We  think  there  is  a  good  opening  for  the 
Brethren.  If  any  of  the  Brethren  could  make  it  suit  to  cast  their 
lot  here  I  believe  God  would  bless  their  labors.48 


Wife  and  I  are  the  only  members  in  this  town.  We  yet  hold 
on  to  the  old  ship  of  Zion,  although  we  cannot  live  as  we  would 
like  to,  in  our  isolated  condition.  I  think  there  is  a  good  opening 
to  build  up  the  church,  if  some  of  our  brethren  would  locate  here, 
and  especially  a  good  minister.49 

These  calls  were  destined  to  go  unanswered.  The  reason 
is  evident  when  one  reviews  the  activities  north  of  the 
Columbia  in  Washington  and  Idaho,  whose  fertile  valleys 
and  natural  resources  had  been  so  widely  advertised  by 
the  great  railroads  which  had  built  through  this  country, 
and  to  which  area  hundreds  of  Brethren  were  flocking. 

If  the  reader  now  turns  from  the  matter  of  church  or- 


46.  Louis  Root,  “Biography  of  David  Barklow”;  “Biography  of  John  Bark- 
low”;  “Biography  of  Samuel  Barklow”  (Unpublished  manuscripts  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  author). 

47.  Mrs.  W.  W.  Penry,  Echo.  Oregon,  Gospel  Messenger,  January  28,  1905,  p.  60. 

48.  W.  H.  Peebler,  Olalla,  Oregon,  ibid.,  August  17,  1907,  p.  525. 

49.  W.  F.  Burnett,  La  Grande,  Oregon,  ibid.,  October  19,  1907,  p.  669. 
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ganization  to  church  problems,  he  will  discover  that  many 
of  the  problems  which  perplexed  the  Brethren  of  the 
Northwest  in  the  early  stages  of  their  development  con¬ 
tinued  to  trouble  the  churches  during  the  period  from  1897- 
1907.  However,  a  study  of  the  minutes  of  the  district  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  shows  that  the  question  of  missions  was 
given  an  increasing  amount  of  attention  while  other  newer 
problems,  such  as  those  of  education  and  district  adminis¬ 
tration,  were  gradually  replacing  the  old  ones.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  procuring  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  begin  mission 
work  was  one  which  often  troubled  church  workers.  Some 
of  them — those  at  Portland,  for  example — had  had  to  begin 
work  under  very  adverse  circumstances.  It  was  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  finance  the  building  of  a  small  mission  in  some  rural 
area  when  land  was  cheap,  and  Brethren  themselves  did 
the  work;  but  to  begin  work  in  a  city  in  which  there  was 
no  Brethren  nucleus,  and  where  rents  were  high,  was  a 
different  matter.  By  1906,  the  District  Mission  Board  had 
evolved  a  policy  regarding  this  problem  which  they  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  district:  namely,  that  when  a  church  organ¬ 
ization  became  necessary,  the  Board  should  be  authorized 
to  borrow  money,  if  necessary,  to  erect  a  suitable  church 
building  in  order  that  missionaries  might  not  have  to  at¬ 
tempt  work  in  old  dilapidated  store  buildings,  secret  order 
halls,  or  other  unsuitable  locations.50  The  secretary  of  the 
Board  said  that  a  reasonable  degree  of  dignity  in  the  place 
of  worship  was  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  maintain 
in  the  workers  a  sense  of  responsibility  commensurate  with 
the  great  work  of  preaching  the  gospel;  hence,  he  advocated 
that  the  church  pay  interest  for  a  time,  if  necessary,  in 
order  that  she  might  own  her  own  church  buildings.  This 
he  thought  would  be  better  than  the  paying  of  rent,  for 
the  Brethren  would  have  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  of 
worshiping  in  their  own  new  buildings. 

50.  Minutes  of  the  District  Meeting  of  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho,  July 
11,  12,  1906,  p.  8. 
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In  the  District  Meeting  of  1905,  the  question  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  Brethren  normal  or  Bible  school  in  the  district 
was  introduced.  From  this  time  on,  there  was  a  growing 
interest  in  the  question  of  education  and  the  best  methods 
of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  church  in  the  Northwest  in 
this  respect.  The  subsequent  educational  developments 
are  discussed  more  fully  in  another  chapter.51 

The  expansion  of  the  district  itself  created  a  problem. 
The  great  distance  which  separated  the  churches  made  it 
difficult  for  them  to  represent,  adequately,  in  conference. 
The  growing  number  of  Brethren  north  of  the  Columbia 
made  it  necessary  that  their  claims  be  recognized  in  the 
choosing  of  district  meeting  sites.  In  1902,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  district,  the  meeting  was  moved 
out  of  Oregon;  it  was  held  that  year  in  the  Stiverson 
church,  Washington.  The  next  year  it  was  decided  to  hold 
the  meetings,  in  turn,  in  the  three  states — Idaho,  Oregon, 
and  Washington.52  In  accordance  with  this  decision  the 
District  Meeting  of  1904  was  held  at  Nampa,  Idaho.  Never¬ 
theless,  even  this  plan  failed  to  be  satisfactory:  the  district 
with  its  twenty-five  churches  proved  to  be  too  unwieldy, 
and  the  question  of  dividing  the  district  was  soon  agitated. 
Division  did  not  actually  take  place,  however,  until  1911. 


51.  Infra,  pp.  425,  426. 

52.  Minutes  of  District  Meeting  of  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho,  June  26, 
27,  1903,  pp.  4,  5. 


CHAPTER  XV 

The  Revival  of  Interest  in  Northern  California:  George  Mc- 
Donaugh  and  the  Colonies  in  the  Laguna  De  Tache  Tract, 
Sacramento  Valley,  and  Butte  Valley,  1897-1907 

Northern  California  had  been  neglected  by  the  Brethren 
since  the  days  of  the  schism  which  had  led  to  the  disinte¬ 
gration  of  the  churches  of  the  Brethren  in  this  part  of  the 
state.  In  the  nineties  a  few  colonies  were  attempted  in 
the  Merced  region,  and  a  very  small  church  was  planted 
at  Bangor,  but  these  settlements  did  not  attract  many 
Brethren.  It  was  not  until  George  McDonaugh  was  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  colonizer  by  the  Union  Pacific  system  that  the 
interest  of  the  Brethren  was  revived  in  this  area.  Then 
a  number  migrated  to  northern  California;  to  the  Laguna 
de  Tache  Grant,  to  the  Sacramento  Valley,  and  to  the  area 
soon  to  become  notorious — Butte  Valley.  A  new  church 
district  was  created,  the  District  of  Northern  California. 
Altogether,  the  movement  of  Brethren  to  California  was 
so  significant  both  in  the  north  and  the  south  that  by  the 
close  of  the  period  the  California  Brethren  succeeded  in 


PLATE  XV.  Pioneer  Ministers  and  Missionaries  of  the  Brethren 
in  Southern  California  and  Arizona.  Above,  George  F. 
Chemberlen;  Below,  C.  E.  Gillett 


PLATE  XVI.  S.  F.  Sanger,  President  of  the  Co-operative  Coloni¬ 
zation  Company  and  Founder  of  Empire,  Largest  Brethren 

Colony  in  Northern  California 
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convincing  the  brotherhood  that  the  Annual  Conference 
of  1907  should  be  held  on  the  Pacific  coast.  We  shall  first 
observe  the  conditions  in  the  early  and  least  known  Breth¬ 
ren  churches. 

We  noticed,  in  chapter  eight,  that  as  a  result  of  the 
advertising  of  the  Crocker  Huffman  Land  Company  the 
Brethren  had  located  at  two  different  points  in  the  county 
of  Merced.  One  of  these  groups,  the  one  at  Merced,  had 
been  organized  as  a  church  in  1894.1  The  other  group  at 
Dos  Palos  grew  more  slowly.  Although  the  country  was 
described  by  its  promoters  as  a  country  that  would  grow 
barley,  vegetables,  and  wheat,  and  a  good  dairying  and 
pork  raising  country,  but  few  members  were  drawn  to  this 
region.  In  the  fall  of  1898,  however,  Aaron  Julius  reported 
that  a  church  had  been  organized  at  Dos  Palos  on  Septem¬ 
ber  26.2  J.  S.  Brubaker  was  chosen  elder.  The  church 
lived  but  a  few  years.  The  members  soon  began  to  emi¬ 
grate  to  other  areas  which  were  being  promoted.  In  1904 
it  was  reported  at  the  district  conference  that  there  was 
no  longer  a  church  at  Dos  Palos,  the  members  all  having 
moved  away  except  Julius.3 

The  Fruitvale  church  near  Bangor  was  another  small 
church  whose  organization  preceded  the  general  activity 
of  the  Brethren  in  northern  California.  In  the  fall  of  1898 
a  church  was  organized  here  by  Elder  Hoxie  of  Oregon,4 
although  there  were  only  three  Brethren  in  the  commu¬ 
nity:  Benson  and  Alice  Myers,  and  Ella  Kimball.5  The 
three  members  of  this  little  church  anxiously  urged  the 
Brethren  to  locate  in  this  region.  The  climate  was  health¬ 
ful,  it  was  especially  good  for  those  with  tubercular  diffi¬ 
culties,  they  said;  moreover  the  land  was  cheap:  fruit  farms 

1.  Supra,  p.  126. 

2.  Gospel  Messenger,  October  15,  1898,  p.  653. 

3.  Minutes  of  the  District  Meeting  of  California  and  Arizona,  March  24,  1904, 

p.  7. 

4.  Missionary  Report,  ibid.,  March  27,  1901,  p.  4. 

5.  hoc.  cit. 
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were  selling  at  from  five  to  forty  dollars  an  acre.  In  1902 
the  Fruitvale  church,  on  the  petition  of  the  Los  Angeles 
church,  was  recognized  as  an  organized  congregation  in 
the  District  of  California  and  Arizona.6  A  few  years  later 
A.  J.  Peebler,  pioneer  of  southern  Idaho,  moved  to  Bangor,7 
and  in  1906  the  church  was  strengthened  by  the  addition 
of  another  leader,  C.  E.  Gillett  from  Camp  Verde,  Arizona. 

The  movement  of  the  Brethren  into  northern  California 
did  not  become  important,  however,  until  1902-3  when 
George  McDonaugh  began  his  colonizing  activities  here. 
A  few  years  earlier  some  sixty  thousand  acres  of  land  in 
Fresno  and  King  Counties  (originally  a  Mexican  grant, 
known  as  the  Laguna  de  Tache  Grant)  were  broken  up  in 
small  holdings  and  placed  on  the  market.  This  land  was 
advertised  in  the  Inglenook  and  described  in  the  special 
California  number  by  the  editor,  Howard  Miller.  The  chief 
attractions  were  said  to  be  that  it  was  a  land  good  for  the 
production  of  alfalfa  and  corn,  cattle  and  hogs,  and  that 
an  emigrant  from  the  East  would  not  need  to  change  his 
methods  of  farming,  as  he  would  have  to  do  if  he  went 
into  an  orange  country.8  In  addition  the  editor  pointed 
out  that  two  crops  could  be  grown  in  a  year.  .  .  .  “If  there 
ever  was  a  poor  man’s  country,”  he  wrote,  “this  is  it.  The 
writer  predicts  that  within  ten  years  to  come,  those  who 
then  buy  land  here,  improve  and  plant  it,  will  need  a 
long  purse.”9  About  the  middle  of  1902,  M.  M.  Eshelman, 
the  promoter  of  Lordsburg  and  Inglewood,  visited  several 
Brethren  families  who  had  located  in  this  vicinity.  He 
thought  he  found  “a  grand  opening  to  build  up  some 
churches.”10  and  was  soon  engaged  with  his  old  friend 
McDonaugh  in  promoting  this  region.  A  few  Brethren 

6.  Minutes  of  the  District  Meeting  of  California  and  Arizona,  March  17,  1902, 
p.  5. 

7.  His  church  letter  is  reported  in  the  Bangor  church  news:  Mrs.  Alice 
Myers  in  Gospel  Messenger,  April  8,  1905,  p.  220. 

8.  Inglenook,  October  4,  1902,  p.  944. 

9.  Loc.  cit. 

10.  Gospel  Messenger,  May  17,  1902,  p.  316. 
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moved  in  during  the  summer.  Among  the  early  comers 
were  H.  A.  Whisler  and  J.  E.  Ellenberger.  In  November  a 
church  was  organized.11  The  Union  Pacific  advertised  ex¬ 
cursion  tickets  to  Lordsburg  and  the  Laguna  de  Tache 
grant,  and  a  number  of  eastern  Brethren  decided  to  make 
investments  here.  In  December  McDonaugh  conducted  to 
this  region  a  colonist  train  from  Belleville,  Kansas,  a  center 
in  which  there  had  been  much  successful  solicitation  for 
the  new  colony.  The  picturesque  character  of  this  band 
is  described  by  D.  L.  Miller  who  crossed  the  continent  with 
them: 

Eighty  souls,  including  the  babe  in  its  mother’s  arms,  the  boys 
and  girls,  young  men  and  maidens,  fathers  and  mothers,  and  the 
silver-crowned  elders  of  the  church  made  up  the  goodly  company. 
It  was  a  mixed  train,  made  up  of  tourist  sleeping  car,  day  coach, 
baggage  car  and  freight  cars,  carrying  the  household  goods,  live 
stock  and  other  belongings  of  the  colonists.  The  smoking  car  was 
conspicuous  because  of  its  absence.  .  .  . 

There  were  more  members  on  the  train  than  are  to  be  found 
in  some  organized  churches.  There  were  Sunday-school  workers 
with  children  and  young  people  enough  to  form  a  good-sized 
school.  Then  there  was  Bro.  David  Holsinger,  with  the  Holsinger 
gift  of  song,  and  a  band  of  trained  singers  who  enlivened  the 
journey  with  beautiful  songs  of  Zion  selected  from  our  new 
Hymnal. 

Each  morning  as  many  of  the  colonists  as  could  crowd  into  one 
car  assembled  for  song  service  and  worship.  .  .  .  The  trainmen 
were  constant  in  their  attendance  at  the  services  and  seemed  to 
enjoy  them  all  very  much.12 

On  December  9  the  train  arrived  at  the  Laguna  de 
Tache  tract  where  the  Brethren  were  to  settle.  This  train 
added  twenty-nine  more  Brethren  to  the  group  located  near 
Laton,13  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  in  about 
six  months  the  Brethren  were  able  to  build  and  dedicate 
a  house  of  worship.14  The  Laton  Argus  (August  20,  1903) 
stated  that  Messrs  Nares  and  Saunders,  managers  of  the 

11.  Minutes  of  the  Oak  Grove  Church  (Unpublished  manuscript  in  possession 

of  the  Laton  church),  November  19,  1902. 

12.  Gospel  Messenger,  January  3,  1903,  p.  9. 

13.  H.  A.  Whisler,  ibid.,  December  20,  1902,  p.  812. 

14.  Ibid.,  July  18,  1903,  p.  456. 
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Laguna  de  Tache  grant,  had  made  a  substantial  donation 
to  the  building  fund  and  had  given  four  dozen  Brethren 
hymnals  to  the  new  congregation.  The  church  was  known 
as  the  Oak  Grove  Church.  In  October  of  1903  C.  S.  Hol- 
singer  reported  that  members  were  moving’  here  from 
many  parts  of  the  brotherhood. 

By  1905  the  “hiving  off”  process  had  begun,  and  the 
Oak  Grove  correspondent  to  the  Gospel  Messenger  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  church  had  been  divided,  the  members 
residing  near  Reedley  having  formed  a  separate  congrega¬ 
tion.15  The  organization  at  the  latter  place  was  effected 
May  6,  1905. 16  It  was  named  the  Reedley  German  Baptist 
Brethren  Church.  This  left  the  mother  church  with  only 
eighty  members.  Fruitgrowing  and  grain  farming  seem 
to  have  drawn  the  Brethren  to  the  region  around  Reedley. 
The  tract  had  been  advertised  in  the  Inglenook  as  the 
“Gem  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,”17  and  it  was  said  that 
nowhere  on  the  Pacific  coast  was  there  so  fine  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  the  Brethren  and  others  to  secure  homes  “where 
pioneering  is  a  thing  of  the  past.”18  This  last  clause  doubt¬ 
less  appealed  to  many  who  felt  they  had  had  their  share 
of  pioneering,  and  who  now  longed  for  a  home  in  a  quiet 
valley  where  a  livelihood  could  be  made  with  some  degree 
of  comfort.  Added  to  this  inducement  was  the  missionary 
appeal.  D.  L.  Forney  who  had  located  here  thought  it  an 
excellent  field  for  those  who  believed  in  doing  mission 
work  by  immigration.19  The  prospects  for  an  increase  of 
membership  seemed  good,  for  it  was  now  known  that  the 
Annual  Conference  of  1907  would  be  held  in  California. 
It  was  hoped  that  some  of  the  visiting  brethren  would 
remain  as  permanent  settlers.  Some  did  move  into  the 

15.  C.  S.  Holsinger,  October  28,  1905,  p.  684. 

16.  Minutes  of  the  Reedley  Church  (Unpublished  manuscript),  May  6,  1905. 
I.  F.  Betts  was  elected  elder  in  charge. 

17.  Inglenook,  November  15,  1904. 

18.  Ibid.,  December  18,  1906. 

19.  Gospel  Messenger,  February  24,  1906,  p.  117, 
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community  during  1907,  and  by  spring  a  new  church  house 
was  ready  to  be  dedicated.20 

In  the  meantime,  in  Stanislaus  County,  not  far  from 
the  home  of  the  first  Brethren  church  in  Calif ornia,  *  a  few 
pioneers  had  located  and  formed  an  organization,  the  Stan¬ 
islaus  church,  on  May  23,  1905.21  They  had  selected  Aaron 
Julius  of  Dos  Palos  as  elder.  This  church  did  not  prosper 
for  some  time.  Few  located  here  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  members  said  they  had  “cheap  lands  for  homes,  an 
abundance  of  water  for  irrigation,  and  a  climate  unsur¬ 
passed.”22  It  was  not  until  an  attempt  was  made  at  or¬ 
ganized  colonization  that  the  work  began  to  thrive;  then 
the  few  remaining  members  were  absorbed  by  the  new 
congregation  established  by  colonists  settling  at  Empire.23 

Early  in  1905  a  Brethren  colony  was  planted  near 
Princeton.  This  also  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  the 
work  of  George  L.  McDonaugh.  He  induced  S.  W.  Funk 
and  several  other  friends  from  Covina  and  Glendora  to 
make  a  trip  to  the  Sacramento  Valley  to  investigate  the 
land  in  this  area.  Funk  reported  to  the  Messenger  that 
they  had  found  the  land  excellent  for  alfalfa  and  general 
farming,  as  well  as  for  the  growing  of  oranges  and  fruits 
of  all  kinds.24  Before  they  left,  the  party  of  ten  had 
bought  seven  hundred  and  sixty  acres.  The  Sacramento 
Land  Company,  he  said,  had  given  them  an  option  for 
fifteen  months  on  two  thousand  acres  of  land  at  from 
twenty-five  to  one  hundred  dollars  an  acre;  after  that  time 
the  balance  of  the  tract  (forty-six  hundred  acres)  was  to  be 
opened  to  the  Brethren  and  their  friends  at  a  slight  advance 
in  price.  Two  Brethren  ministers — J.  Overholtzer  of  Col¬ 
ton,  and  William  Platt  of  Charter  Oak — had  decided  to 
locate  here  with  their  families,  he  said;  so  the  future  would 

20.  Mary  E.  Shaffer,  ibid...  May  11,  1907,  p.  304. 

21.  Minutes  of  the  Stanislaus  Church  (Unpublished  manuscript),  May  23,  1905. 

22.  Chas.  A.  Gilstrap  in  Gospel  Messenger,  November  3,  1906,  p.  700. 

23.  Infra,  p.  270. 

24.  March  25,  1905,  p.  190. 
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doubtless  find  another  Brethren  church  in  this  part  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Eventually  he  hoped  to  see  the  one  thousand  mile 
gap  between  the  Brethren  in  the  south  and  the  north 
(i.  e.  Oregon)  closed  by  the  establishment  of  flourishing 
churches.25 

The  group  of  members  at  Princeton  grew.  For  a  time 
they  held  their  preaching  services  in  a  grove.  The  group 
numbered  about  twenty.  On  April  21,  1906,  they  formed 
a  church  organization,  choosing  C.  E.  Gillett  as  their 
elder.26  The  church  was  called  the  Sacramento  Valley 
Church;  later,  the  name  was  changed  to  Codora,  a  name 
coined  from  the  towns  from  which  the  pioneers  came, 
Co  (vina)  and  (Glen)  dora.27 

By  this  time  the  Brethren  were  migrating  to  another 
part  of  California — Butte  Valley,  near  the  Oregon  border 
within  sight  of  Mount  Shasta.  It  was  a  country  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  any  in  which  the  Brethren  had  previously  lo¬ 
cated,  and  the  little  colony  planted  here  was  destined  to 
suffer  many  hardships.  In  the  promotion  of  this  area  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  its  representatives,  the  Butte 
Valley  Land  Company  and  its  agents,  the  Inglenook  and 
its  editor,  all  took  part.  The  project  was  launched  by  the 
railroad.  A  land  company  was  formed  which  succeeded 
in  interesting  many  Brethren  in  the  project,  among  them 
Isaac  Wheeler,  D.  C.  Campbell,  and  Mark  Early.  The 
latter  was  secretary  of  the  company.28  E.  M.  Cobb,  editor 
of  the  Inglenook,  was  its  advertiser.  During  the  first  part 
of  1906,  he  ran  in  serial  form  in  the  Inglenook  a  delightful 
little  love  story  called  “Silas  Smith’s  Second  Wife.”  The 
setting  lay  in  Butte  Valley.  The  principal  characters  in 

25.  Loc.  cit. 

26.  Minutes  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  Church  (Unpublished  manuscript  in 

possession  of  the  Codora  church),  April  21,  1906. 

27.  Infra,  p.  320. 

28.  Frank  Lapp  (formerly  of  Butte  Valley),  La  Verne,  California,  personal 

interview,  August  18,  1936.  Also  advertisement  of  Butte  Valley  Land 

Company,  Inglenook,  1907. 
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the  story  were  farmers  who  had  Brethren  names.  Many 
Brethren  became  interested  in  Butte  Valley  through  this 
serial.  Perhaps,  because  they  were  unaccustomed  to  find¬ 
ing  fiction  in  the  Inglenook,  they  were  the  more  attracted 
by  the  story.  Its  value  to  the  railroad  soon  became  so 
obvious  that  it  was  copyrighted  and  issued  in  pamphlet 
form,  profusely  illustrated  with  photographs  showing 
mountain  lakes,  tall  pines,  log  cabins,  herds  of  cattle, 
thickly  grown  grain  fields,  and  luscious  fruit.  It  was  most 
alluring;  small  wonder  is  it  that  many  eastern  Brethren, 
hard  at  work  on  their  little  farms,  made  up  their  minds 
to  emigrate  to  this  area  which  they  thought  nature  had 
endowed  so  richly.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  others  who  were 
not  so  favorably  situated  longingly  wished  they  too  might 
go. 

In  June  of  1906  excursions  to  the  region  began  to  be 
announced.  Brethren  were  invited  to  join  Elder  D.  C. 
Campbell  and  a  number  of  others  who  were  going  to  the 
valley.  Later,  a  map  was  printed  showing  the  selections 
of  land  made  by  the  excursionists.  By  October  the  names 
of  incoming  settlers  were  beginning  to  appear;  among  the 
first  listed  were  those  of  Jacob  Funderburg,  Elder  E.  M. 
Wolfe,  Ed.  Cullen,  and  H.  F.  Maust,  who  had  located  with 
their  families  near  Grass  Lake.  In  December  a  church  was 
organized  of  which  E.  M.  Wolfe  was  elder.29 

The  first  part  of  1907  the  Butte  Valley  Land  Company 
put  on  an  intensive  advertising  campaign.  Nearly  every 
copy  of  the  Inglenook  now  contained  full  page  advertise¬ 
ments  such  as  the  following: 

Butte  Valley,  California 

Is  the  one  place  that  is  attracting  the  attention  of  the  people 
to-day  because  it  is  the  best  kind  of  investment  that  can  possibly 
be  made  for  the  money,  and  here  are  Some  of  the  Reasons. 

1.  The  land  is  of  the  very  best,  yet  can  be  bought  at  a  nominal 
price. 

29.  Minutes  of  the  Butte  Valley  Church  (Unpublished  manuscript),  December 

16,  1906.  See  also  H.  F.  Maust  in  Gospel  Messenger,  November  28,  1908, 

p.  780. 
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2.  The  climate  is  ideal. 

3.  The  railroad  facilities  will  be  unsurpassed. 

4.  The  fuel  question  is  forever  settled. 

5.  According  to  the  deeds  underlying  the  property  it  will  be 
impossible  to  buy,  sell,  manufacture  or  use  intoxicating  liquors. 

6.  A  Brethren  church  and  Sunday  school  has  already  been 
organized. 

7.  A  delegate  has  already  been  elected  to  district  meeting. 

8.  Specifications  have  been  made  and  lumber  bought  for  a 
church  building. 

9.  A  town  site  has  already  been  selected  on  the  main  line  of 
the  railroad. 

10.  Several  houses  and  barns  have  been  erected  and  others  are 
being  planned  for.30 

This  was  followed  by  a  list  of  the  cars  that  had  already 
arrived  from  various  states.  Readers  were  told  that  hardly 
a  day  passed  now,  but  that  the  Land  Company  did  not  send 
somebody  a  deed  for  his  farm  in  Butte  Valley,  and  that 
letters  were  coming  by  the  dozens  asking  for  the  best 
locations.31  The  “rush”  atmosphere  was  further  created 
by  an  advertisement,  in  April,  saying  that  the  land  was 
going  very  rapidly.  Some  were  buying  without  going  to 
the  bother  of  investigating: 

Like  one  Iowa  brother  said — “I  don’t  think  I  will  wait  till  I 
get  there  to  buy  for  by  the  way  it  looks  it  will  all  be  gone  by 
that  time.”  It  does  begin  to  look  a  little  that  way. 

A  good  many  brethren  who  have  friends  there  on  the  ground, 
are  writing  them  to  select  a  farm  for  them  before  it  is  too  late. 
A  goodly  number  have  already  written  that  they  are  going  out 
on  the  excursion  on  the  second  of  May  to  get  theirs  before  the 
crowd  comes  up  from  Los  Angeles  after  the  Conference.32 

In  April  it  was  reported  to  the  Messenger  that  there 
were  fifty  Brethren  in  Butte  Valley  at  that  time,  and 
twelve  more  families  expected  the  next  week.33  Among 
the  newcomers  was  J.  K.  Shively  of  Princeton.  On  April 
16  the  Land  Company  printed  in  the  Inglenook  a  “partial 
list”  of  the  purchasers.  More  than  one  hundred  names 
were  listed.  The  next  month  the  railroad  advertised  a 
specially  conducted  party  from  the  Annual  Meeting  to  the 


30.  Inglenook,  January  29,  1907. 

31.  Ibid.,  March  5,  1907. 

32.  Ibid.,  April  23,  1907. 

33.  Mrs.  E.  M.  Wolfe  in  Gospel  Messenger,  April  27,  1907,  p.  272. 
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valley.34  Another  party  led  by  D.  C.  Campbell  was  sched¬ 
uled  to  arrive  in  September. 

These  personally  conducted  parties  were  taken  by  their 
conductors  as  far  as  they  could  go  by  rail.  They  would 
then  continue  by  vehicle  spending  the  night  at  “Prather 
Cottage,”  a  kind  of  inn.  The  next  morning,  after  being 
given  an  opportunity  to  look  over  the  ranch,  they  would 
be  conveyed  by  four-horse  teams  to  the  land  offered  for 
sale  where  those  who  were  favorably  impressed  would 
make  their  selections.  It  was  usually  warm  when  they 
arrived,  and  the  valley  looked  fine.  They  did  not  know 
of  frosts  that  came  at  night,  and  cold  winds  that  blew 
from  the  mountains.  Even  some  of  the  promoters  were 
ignorant  of  these  characteristics  of  the  region.  As  one 
pioneer  said,  they  were  honest  men,  but  not  sufficiently 
informed  about  the  area.35  Some  of  them,  perhaps,  did 
know  but  kept  silent.  The  consequence  was  that  many 
Brethren  bought  land.  Agricultural  exhibits  shown  at  the 
Annual  Conference  brought  many  more  to  the  region.  The 
early  comers  were  pleased,  and  A.  B.  Campbell  wrote  to 
the  Messenger:  “They  will  find  things  quite  different  from 
what  they  were  one  year  ago.  Then  only  one  family  of 
members  was  living  here.  Now  we  have  a  membership 
of  nearly  seventy,  with  a  $3,000  church  in  progress.”36  The 
latter  was  the  gift  of  the  Butte  Valley  Land  Company, 
which  gave  the  Brethren  the  money  with  which  to  erect 
a  church  house  and  half  a  block  in  the  town  of  Macdoel 
on  which  to  erect  it.37  “Sucker  bait”  it  was  called,  after¬ 
wards,  by  the  bitterly  disappointed  homeseekers.  For  the 
valley  did  not  live  up  to  the  reputation  which  had  been 
given  it  by  its  promoters;  alfalfa  and  grain  would  not 
grow  there,  and  the  eastern  farmers  found  themselves  not 
only  far  from  being  prosperous,  but  even  baffled  in  their 

34.  Ibid.,  May  4,  1907,  p.  288. 

35.  Joe  Maust,  La  Verne,  California  (formerly  of  Butte  Valley),  personal 
interview,  August  16,  1936. 

36.  September  7,  1907,  p.  572. 

37.  E.  M.  Wolfe  in  Gospel  Messenger ,  October  3,  1908,  p.  629. 
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attempt  to  make  a  bare  living.  The  tragic  sequel  of  these 
events  is  told  in  a  later  chapter.38  It  was  to  have  a  pro¬ 
found  effect  on  the  future  attitude  of  the  Brethren  toward 
colonization. 

At  a  number  of  other  points  in  northern  California 
foundations  were  being  laid  for  the  organization  of  Breth¬ 
ren  churches.  Some  Brethren  had  moved  to  Chico  and 
were  holding  meetings  there.  Work  was  also  going  on  at 
Raisin  City  to  which  A.  W.  Vaniman  had  moved.39  It 
was  hoped  that  this  point  might  be  the  site  for  a  Brethren 
colony.  Isolated  brethren  in  other  communities  had  also 
been  calling  for  help.  From  Stockton,  S.  M.  D.  Miller 
wrote:  “I  have  now  been  isolated  from  the  church  for  over 
ten  years.  .  .  .  Can  the  Brethren  not  work  in  Stockton? 
Why  not?  ‘The  fields  are  white  already  to  harvest.’  ”40 

By  this  time  considerable  sentiment  had  also  developed 
in  northern  California  for  the  creation  of  a  separate  state 
district.  At  the  District  Meeting  of  1907,  held  at  the  Oak 
Grove  church,  Laton,  California,  a  petition  was  presented 
asking  for  the  creation  of  a  new  district  to  embrace  the 
churches  lying  north  of  the  Tehachapi  mountains:  Oak 
Grove,  Butte  Valley,  Reedley,  Sacramento  Valley,  Fruit- 
vale,  and  Stanislaus.  The  petition  was  passed  on  to  the 
Annual  Conference  which  was  to  assemble  in  Los  Angeles 
and  was  granted.41  The  two  districts  were  to  be  known 
as  the  District  of  Northern  California,  and  the  District  of 
Southern  California  and  Arizona. 

If  the  division  had  not  been  made  at  this  time,  it  would 
soon  have  been  rendered  a  necessity,  for  the  Brethren  were 
now  experimenting  with  colonies  on  many  California  sites 
from  the  Imperial  Valley  to  the  Oregon  border.  In  the 
next  chapter  we  shall  observe  some  of  these  settlements 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 

38.  Infra,  pp.  319,  320. 

39.  Gospel  Messenger,  September  14,  1907,  p.  584. 

40.  Ibid.,  May  6,  1899,  p.  286. 

41.  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meetings  (1909  ed.),  p.  858. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


The  Boom  of  Imperial  Valley  and  New  Developments  in  the 

Southwest,  1897-1907 

The  period  from  1897  to  1907  in  the  history  of  the 
Brethren  in  California  was  marked  by  the  establishment 
of  a  number  of  new  colonies.  Some  of  these,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  in  northern  California.1  Other  new  colonies 
were  also  planted  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state.  The 
Santa  Fe,  which  had  been  active  in  colonizing  this  area 
during  the  preceding  decade,  was  now  advertising  the  Pecos 
Valley,  New  Mexico,  and  had  succeeded  in  interesting  a 
number  of  Brethren  in  this  region.2  Nevertheless  these 
activities  do  not  seem  to  have  resulted  in  any  noticeable 
diminution  of  the  stream  of  Brethren  emigrating  to  south¬ 
ern  California.  Most  of  the  older  settlements  here  con- 


1.  Supra,  p.  232. 

2.  James  Neff,  a  minister  threatened  with  tuberculosis,  went  to  this  region 
for  his  health.  Other  Brethren  also  settled  here  for  climatic  reasons. 
In  1906  they  organized  the  Pecos  Valley  church,  the  first  Church  of  the 
Brethren  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico.  (James  Neff  in  Gospel  Mes¬ 
senger,  May  19,  1906,  p.  318.)  It  was  located  at  Lake  Arthur.  A  few 
months  afterwards  Neff  wrote  to  the  Messenger  urging  more  Brethren 
to  settle  here.  He  thought  it  was  a  good  agricultural  country,  and  was 
firmly  convinced  that  the  church  should  undertake  mission  work  on  this 
frontier.  “For  two  years  people  have  been  pouring  into  this  country  by 
trainloads,”  he  says,  “and  still  they  come;  and  yet  there  is  room  for  many 
thousands  more.  It  is  a  great  opportunity  to  the  Brethren  church,  and  if 
the  next  two  years  does  not  witness  the  organizations  of  a  number  of 
Brethren  churches  in  New  Mexico  it  will  be  because  we  have  not  lived 
up  to  our  opportunity.”  (Ibid.,  June  16,  1906,  p.  379.) 
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tinued  to  grow,  and  attempts  at  colonization  were  made 
in  new  regions,  notably  the  Imperial  Valley.  Some  of  the 
missions  which  had  been  planted  in  the  nineties  now  ma¬ 
tured  into  organized  churches.  New  missions  were  begun, 
a  few  of  them  in  cities.  Before  the  close  of  the  period 
the  Annual  Conference  had  been  brought  to  Los  Angeles, 
and  the  work  in  the  south  had  been  given  a  new  impetus. 
The  adventurers  and  dreamers  were  even  looking  beyond 
the  boundaries  to  Old  Mexico.  In  this  chapter  we  shall 
follow  some  of  these  new  developments  in  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Arizona. 

In  Arizona,  C.  E.  Gillett  was  using  as  a  base  for  church 
expansion  the  struggling  little  mission  which  he  had 
planted  at  Camp  Verde.3  In  1897  he  decided  to  write  to 
the  District  Mission  Board  asking  them  to  send  a  preacher 
to  this  area,  and,  if  they  thought  best,  to  place  a  man  as 
home  missionary  in  the  field.4  The  Board  sent  B.  F.  Mas- 
terson  to  hold  meetings.  The  latter  sent  to  them  a  favor¬ 
able  report  of  Gillett’s  work  saying  he  was  the  “right  man 
at  the  right  place.”5  As  a  result  Gillett  received  a  letter 
from  the  Mission  Board  offering  him  twenty  dollars  a 
month  if  he  would  stay  with  the  work.6  In  his  report  of 
that  year’s  work  (1899)  he  recorded  that  he  traveled 
mostly  on  horseback  over  thirteen  hundred  miles,  preached 
one  hundred  eighteen  sermons,  and  baptized  twelve.7 8  On 
July  29,  1899,  the  little  group  of  Brethren  was  organized 
into  a  church. s  This  little  frontier  church  soon  evidenced 
a  great  passion  for  missionary  work.  Their  correspondent 
to  the  Messenger  wrote  in  March  of  1900: 

We  need  more  workers  here,  especially  consecrated  ministers. 
We  ought  to  have  three  earnest  ministers  in  this  valley,  to  say 
the  least,  right  away  this  spring.  .  .  .We  are  starving  with  only 


3.  Supra,  p.  124. 

4.  Gillett,  op.  cit.,  p.  90. 

5.  Minutes  of  the  District  Meeting  of  California  and  Arizona,  March  23,  1899, 
p.  11. 

6.  Gillett,  op.  cit.,  p.  91. 

7.  Gospel  Messenger,  January  20,  1900,  p.  46. 

8.  Loc.  cit.  See  also  Minutes  of  the  Glendale  Church,  June  24,  1899. 
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one  minister  for  all  this  section  of  country.  Brethren,  here  you 
can  have  health  and  make  a  good  living,  and,  better  than  all,  you 
can  feed  hungry  souls.  Who  will  come?9 

In  December,  Gillett  closed  a  report  of  his  work  with 
this  statement:  “This  makes  twenty-five  baptized  since  we 
opened  our  mission  here,  and  twenty  out  of  the  twenty-five 
never  saw  a  brother  until  we  came  here.  .  .  .”10  A  year 
later  the  Verde  correspondent  made  an  appeal  to  the  Mes¬ 
senger  for  more  help.  It  was  a  physical  impossibility  for 
Brother  Gillett  to  minister  to  them  all,  he  said: 

We  are  scattered  for  twenty-five  miles  up  and  down  this  valley, 
and  with  but  one  man  in  the  ministry.  I  thank  God  that  he  is 
one  that  never  gets  tired  of  working  for  the  Master.  His  charge 
is  so  much  scattered  that  he  cannot  feed  all  at  one  time.  It  is 
too  much  like  taking  one  meal  a  day;  we  get  hungry  before  the 
next  time. 

When  I  read  in  the  Messenger  of  congregations  having  so  many 
good  preachers,  I  feel  at  times  that  we  are  almost  forsaken.  .  .  .n 

The  Verde  Brethren  were  concerned  not  only  with  the 
problem  of  meeting  their  own  needs,  but  they  were  anxious 
to  do  mission  work  among  the  Indians.  Anna  R.  Bowman, 
one  of  the  members,  suggested  that  the  brotherhood  start 
an  American  Indian  Fund: 

The  Indians  are  here,  right  in  our  midst, — old,  young,  ignorant,  and 
heathenish, — and  we  need  not  cross  the  ocean  to  find  them.  .  .  . 
Are  we  doing  our  duty  when  we  sit  idly  by  and  see  them  growing 
up  uneducated  and  knowing  nothing  of  Christ  and  his  teachings, 
while  we  send  our  money  and  missionaries  to  far  off  lands?  .  .  . 

In  this  part  of  Arizona,  around  Camp  Verde,  there  are  possibly 
four  hundred  Indians  camped,  .  .  .  and  not  one  of  the  Protestant 
denominations  preaches  to  them.  .  .  . 

Now,  as  some  Indians  here  have  expressed  a  desire  to  have  the 
Brethren  preach  to  them,  and  there  are  some  who  can  act  as 
interpreters,  why  can  we  not  open  a  mission  here  in  connection 
with  a  school  to  educate  the  children?  Who  will  be  the  first  to 
start  an  “American  Indian  Fund”  or  give  themselves  to  the  work? 
Shall  we  do  something  or  leave  it  all  to  the  Catholic  sisters.  .  .  .?12 

In  spite  of  the  ambitions  of  its  leaders,  the  Camp  Verde 
church  was  not  able  to  realize  its  hopes.  Many  of  the  mem- 


9.  Nettie  Wallingford  in  Gospel  Messenger,  March  17,  1900,  p.  172. 

10.  Ibid.,  December  22,  1900,  p.  816. 

11.  W.  E.  Smith,  ibid.,  November  9,  1901,  p.  718. 

12.  Ibid.,  October  18,  1902,  p.  667. 
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bers  were  transients  and  could  not  be  depended  upon  to 
build  up  a  permanent  church.13  Brother  Gillett  himself 
became  ill  and  decided  to  move  to  California.14  He  located 
near  Bangor  in  Butte  County.  At  the  District  Meeting  of 
1904  the  work  at  Verde  was  reported  abandoned.15  There 
was  some  talk  on  the  part  of  the  Glendale  Brethren  of 
starting  a  mission  at  Phoenix  where  a  few  of  the  members 
had  located,  but  nothing  came  of  it  at  this  time. 

In  the  meantime,  considerable  interest  had  been  aroused 
over  a  new  irrigation  project  which  was  to  bring  water 
from  the  Colorado  River  into  the  desert.  If  the  project 
succeeded,  the  Imperial  Valley  area  would  become  a  good 
farming  country.  Some  of  the  Glendale  Brethren  became 
interested  in  the  possibilities  of  this  new  country.  In  the 
fall  of  1900  W.  F.  Gillett,  one  of  the  first  Brethren  to  settle 
in  the  Salt  River  Valley,  decided  to  take  his  family  and  try 
his  fortune  in  the  newer  region.16  With  him  also  went 
W.  A.  Van  Horn  and  L.  M.  Van  Horn  and  families.  Their 
goods  were  loaded  on  three  wagons,  and  in  December  they 
set  out  for  the  Imperial  Valley,  via  the  Gila  River,  driving 
their  cattle  before  them.  On  reaching  the  Colorado,  they 
were  somewhat  perplexed  over  the  problem  of  getting  their 
cattle  and  wagons  across  the  river  but  finally  succeeded 
in  constructing  a  raft  by  which  everything  was  transported 
safely  to  the  other  side.  Here  they  found  themselves  in 
the  shifting  sands  of  the  desert,  with  very  little  to  suggest 
that  this  would  ever  become  a  habitable  country.  The 
canal  had  not  yet  been  begun;  however,  work  was  soon 
started,  and  they  were  fortunate  in  securing  employment 
from  the  California  Development  Company  which  was  con¬ 
structing  the  “big  ditch.”  They  were  paid  one  half  in 
cash,  and  one  half  in  water  stock. 

13.  Mrs.  C.  E.  Gillett,  Los  Angeles,  California,  personal  interview,  June  13, 
1936. 

14.  C.  E.  Gillett,  Pioneering,  p.  129.  (The  date  given,  1905-6,  does  not  seem 
to  explain  why  the  mission  was  abandoned  so  early  as  1904.) 

15.  Minutes  of  the  District  of  California  and  Arizona,  March  24,  1904,  p.  2. 

16.  W.  F.  Gillett,  Los  Angeles,  California,  personal  interview,  January  14,  1938. 
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The  promoters  of  the  valley  were  interested  in  bringing 
settlers  to  the  region,  and  in  this  feeling  the  Brethren 
shared.  Why  could  they  not  form  a  colonization  company 
in  the  interests  of  the  Brethren,  they  reasoned,  and  perhaps 
bring  in  sufficient  settlers  to  form  a  church  organization? 
Accordingly,  Brethren  Gillett  and  Van  Horn  undertook  to 
found  what  they  called  “The  Imperial  Valley  Dunker 
Brethren  Colony.”  The  following  advertisement  was  placed 
in  the  Inglenook. 


An  Open  Letter 

Dear  Brethren: 

The  past  history  of  our  Brethren  shows  that  they  have  settled 
the  most  productive  valleys  in  the  world,  .  .  .  We  have  built  up 
large  and  prosperous  churches  and  communities,  and  as  a  result 
a  great  number  of  our  people  have  been  blessed  with  a  good  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  this  world’s  goods.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  a  very  sociable  people,  and  in  our  social  relations  and 
intercourse  we  have  taken  advice  one  from  another,  and  when 
one  has  failed  in  the  management  of  crops  or  business  affairs 
others  have  profited  by  his  mistakes,  and  thus  we  have  worked 
for  our  mutual  benefit. 

We  think  that  here  in  the  Colorado  Delta,  under  the  Imperial 
Canal  System,  are  to  be  found  advantages  for  our  Brethren  that 
are  without  precedent  in  the  history  of  our  Church.  Here  are 
to  be  found  500,000  acres  of  tillable  land — the  most  of  which  is 
as  level  as  the  floor — . 

This  land  can  be  taken  under  the  Homestead  or  Desert  Land 
Acts,  and  water  stock  can  be  had  for  the  same  now  at  from  $13.50 
to  $15.00  per  acre  on  easy  terms  of  payment.  Some  choice  ten-acre 
tracts  adjoining  the  town  of  Imperial  can  be  had  at  $40  an  acre, 
including  water  stock. 

With  our  increasing  trade  with  the  Orient,  and  with  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Diego  for  our  Pacific  Coast  markets,  in  connection  with 
the  wonderful  fertility  of  this  soil,  it  seems  to  us  that  our  people 
could  do  well  here  financially,  and  at  the  same  time  build  up  a 
strong  Church. 

Animated  by  these  convictions  we  have  taken  up  the  work 
of  founding  a  Dunker  Brethren  Colony.  The  Imperial  Land  Com¬ 
pany  has  kindly  offered  ground  upon  which  to  build  a  church 
and  a  lot  to  the  first  Dunker  minister  in  the  town  of  Imperial 
free  of  charge. 

Will  you  come  and  help  us  possess  the  country?  We  are  in 
great  need  of  a  minister,  as  there  are  five  members  of  our  denomi- 
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nation  here  now.  If  any  contemplate  coming,  remember  that  our 
houses  are  always  open  to  the  Brethren  and  their  friends,  .  .  . 

Gillett  and  Van  Horn 

Founders  of  Imperial  Dunker 
Brethren  Colony17 

To  further  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  Brethren  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  Gillett  decided  to  advertise  the  valley 
at  the  Annual  Conference  with  an  exhibit  of  farm  products, 
the  method  which  had  already  proved  so  successful  in  pro¬ 
moting  Brethren  settlements.  He  applied  to  the  Southern 
Pacific  for  a  pass  and  was  promised  a  free  trip  to  Chicago 
and  return,  providing  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring 
the  next  Annual  Conference  to  California.18  The  Southern 
Pacific  also  assisted  him  in  getting  half  fare  from  Chicago 
to  Bellfontaine,  Ohio,  where  the  meeting  was  held. 

In  spite  of  the  publicity  given  the  project,  and  the  or¬ 
ganized  attempt  at  colonization,  the  Brethren  did  not  move 
into  the  region  rapidly.  In  the  meantime  the  original  set¬ 
tlers  were  meeting  with  fresh  discouragements.  The  cli¬ 
mate  was  found  to  be  very  trying.  A  greater  menace, 
however,  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  water  was  failing  them. 
The  canal  had  not  been  properly  cared  for,  and  it  was 
beginning  to  fill  up  with  silt  from  the  river,  so  that  the 
stream  of  water  which  it  brought  was  insufficient  for  irri¬ 
gation.  The  settlers  became  discouraged.  It  appeared  that 
their  farms  would  again  return  to  the  desert.  The  owners 
of  the  canal  finally  decided  to  connect  it  with  the  river 
at  a  point  below  the  silted  portion  of  the  canal.  The  new 
connection  was  made,  but  they  were  unable  to  control  the 
stream,  and  the  waters  poured  through  the  break  down 
into  the  Salton  Sink,  sweeping  everything  before  them. 
Some  of  the  farms  were  covered  with  floodwater,  and  many 
of  the  ranchers  moved  away.  However,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Southern  Pacific,  which  President  Roosevelt  finally 

17.  January  3,  1903  (Advertisement). 

18.  W.  F.  Gillett,  personal  interview,  January  14,  1938, 
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called  to  the  rescue,  the  break  was  closed,  and  the  Imperial 
Valley  made  secure  again.19  This  crisis  the  Brethren 
weathered  successfully  and  continued  in  their  efforts  to 
establish  a  colony.  When  the  Annual  Meeting  did  come  to 
California  in  1907,  Gillett  established  an  office  at  the  Con¬ 
ference  along  with  George  McDonaugh.  The  results  of 
these  efforts  were  apparent  a  few  years  later  when  two 
churches  were  established  in  the  Imperial  Valley.20 

In  the  older  part  of  southern  California  the  work  of 
colonization  continued.  The  new  congregations  which  were 
established  during  this  period,  however,  were  all  offshoots 
of  the  older  churches — Covina,  Lordsburg,  and  Tropico. 

From  the  mother  church,  Covina,  three  more  congre¬ 
gations  secured  permission  to  organize:  Glendora,  Santa 
Ana,  and  Long  Beach.  The  work  at  Glendora,  as  we  have 
already  noticed,  had  been  carried  on  since  D.  A.  Norcross 
and  S.  W.  Funk  had  located  here  about  1889. 21  By  1902, 
the  Covina  church  had  decided  that  the  congregation  at 
Glendora  was  strong  enough  to  permit  the  formation  of  a 
separate  organization.  This  took  place  on  November  22, 
1902,  and  Elder  J.  S.  Brubaker,  a  former  pioneer  in  the 
Merced  area,  was  selected  to  preside  over  the  new  church.22 
The  latter  was  active  in  civic  affairs  and  a  beloved  and 
efficient  leader  of  the  community  until  his  death  in  1912. 
At  this  time  he  was  chairman  of  the  Glendora  city  council. 

Another  offshoot  of  the  Covina  church  was  a  congre¬ 
gation  formed  at  Santa  Ana.  S.  W.  Funk,  who  had  been 
quite  successful  in  carrying  on  the  mission  on  Channing 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  had  opened  another  mission  here 
under  the  direction  of  the  District  Mission  Board  in  the 
summer  of  1902.23  He  wrote  to  the  Messenger  that  summer 

19.  “The  Circle”  in  the  Inglenool c,  December  17,  1907,  p.  1205.  See  also  Otis 
Tout,  The  First  Thirty  Years  in  Imperial  Valley  (San  Diego,  1931),  p.  107. 

20.  Infra,  p.  28Sff. 

21.  For  the  earlier  history  of  this  congregation  see  p.  121. 

22.  Minutes  of  the  Glendora  Church  (Unpublished  manuscript),  November 
22,  1902. 

23.  S.  W.  Funk  in  Gospel  Messenger,  July  12,  1902,  p.  435. 
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that  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  Brethren  could  do  well  at 
this  place;  Santa  Ana  was  a  thriving  city,  and  it  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  good  farming  and  dairy  lands.  Brethren  could 
profit  so  far  as  finances  were  concerned,  and  most  important 
of  all,  they  could  help  with  the  mission.  He  closed  with  an 
appeal  for  the  Brethren  to  come  in  and  help  them.24  A 
year  later  he  reported  that  two  Brethren,  G.  A.  Shamberger 
and  S.  M.  Eby,  had  purchased  a  good  sized  tract  of  land  in 
an  excellent  location  in  the  foothills  on  which  they  ex¬ 
pected  to  erect  a  sanatorium.25  This  tract  might  also  be 
opened  for  settlement  which  would  add  permanency  to  the 
work  done  at  Santa  Ana.  The  same  year  a  meetinghouse 
was  purchased  and  furnished.  In  1904  the  District  Mission 
Board  asked  the  Covina  church  to  organize  the  mission  at 
Santa  Ana  into  a  separate  congregation.26  This  was  done 
on  March  13,  1904.27  There  were  twenty-four  charter 
members,  and  Elder  Lilligh  was  given  charge  of  the  con¬ 
gregation.  For  a  time  the  pulpit  was  filled  by  visiting  min¬ 
isters,  but  the  congregation  naturally  desired  to  have  a 
minister  of  their  own.  The  members  here  felt  discouraged, 
too,  because  many  homeseekers  seemed  to  prefer  to  settle 
in  the  larger  and  more  flourishing  congregations.  In  1907 
they  issued  a  call  for  help,  stating  that  they  felt  that  the 
Santa  Ana  church  offered  an  excellent  opportunity  for  mis¬ 
sion  work.  They  urged  the  Brethren  not  to  think  only  of 
their  own  needs  in  choosing  a  location,  but  of  the  good 
which  they  might  do  in  behalf  of  the  cause.28 

While  the  Santa  Ana  Brethren  were  urging  homeseekers 
to  locate  with  them,  another  congregation  was  developing 
at  Long  Beach.  In  March  of  1906  J.  M.  Shively  wrote  to 
the  Messenger  that  he  thought  conditions  were  quite  fav- 

24.  Gospel  Messenger,  July  12,  1902,  p.  435. 

25.  Ibid.,  July  4,  1903,  p.  430. 

26.  Minutes  of  the  Covina  Church,  January  2,  1904. 

27.  Minutes  of  the  Santa  Ana  Church  (Unpublished  manuscript),  March  13, 

1904. 

28.  J.  A.  Miller  in  Gospel  Messenger,  October  5,  1907,  p.  635. 
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orable  for  starting  a  Brethren  church  in  Long  Beach.  He 
said  he  knew  of  a  number  of  Brethren  who  were  arranging 
to  settle  there  as  soon  as  a  church  house  was  assured.29  In 
November  of  that  year  he  reported  that  about  thirty  mem¬ 
bers  had  permanently  located  in  the  vicinity,  and  that 
regular  church  services  were  being  held,  conducted  by 
Brethren  Masterson  and  Larick.30  Soon  this  group  of 
members  asked  the  parent  church  at  Covina  for  the  right 
to  be  organized  as  a  separate  congregation.31  Permission 
was  given,  and  the  new  church  was  established  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  17,  1907. 32  It  was  announced  that  this  was  the  first 
organized  church  of  the  Brethren  on  any  of  the  beach  lands 
in  southern  California.  There  were  only  twenty-three 
resident  members,  but  there  were  also  a  number  of  visiting 
members  on  whose  help  they  were  counting.  W.  E.  Trostle 
was  chosen  elder.  Before  the  year  was  over  a  new  church 
house  had  been  erected  and  dedicated.33 

The  Lordsburg  church,  which  was  itself  an  offshoot  of 
the  Covina  organization,  was  now  a  flourishing  congrega¬ 
tion.  For  some  time  the  Brethren  had  held  their  meetings 
in  the  chapel  of  the  college.  In  1901  they  decided  to  build 
a  church  house.34  The  building  was  ready  for  dedication 
early  in  the  next  year.35  A  cut  of  the  new  building  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  for  December  28  and  was 
followed  by  a  brief  description  of  the  Brethren  and  their 
doctrines.  The  article  closed  with  the  following  paragraph: 

We  are  apt  to  think  of  those  who  practice  so  many  peculiarities 
as  being  too  particular  and  lacking  the  proper  spirit.  But  the 
members  of  this  church  have  many  admirable  qualities.  Though 
many  of  them  are  quite  wealthy,  they  treat  their  poorer  brethren 
as  equals  and  brotherly  love  abounds.  They  form  a  very  desirable 
class  of  citizens,  being  peaceful,  industrious  and  thrifty.36 


29.  Ibid.,  March  31,  1906.  p.  208. 

30.  Ibid.,  December  1,  1906,  p.  764. 

31.  Minutes  of  the  Covina  Church,  January  12,  1907. 

32.  Minutes  of  the  Long  Beach  Church  (Unpublished  manuscript),  February 
17,  1907. 

33.  October  20,  1907.  J.  M.  Shively  in  Gospel  Messenger,  November  2,  1907, 
p.  704. 

34.  Ibid.,  July  13,  1901,  p.  440. 

35.  On  January  19,  1902,  ibid.,  January  11,  1902,  p.  24. 

36.  Reprinted  in  the  Gospel  Messenger  for  January  11,  1902,  p.  24. 
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Another  interesting  glimpse  of  the  people  of  Lordsburg, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  an  observer,  is  given  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  newspaper  clipping  which  was  reprinted  in  the 
Gospel  Messenger,  June  7,  1902.  The  article  was  evidently 
written  as  a  “human  interest”  story,  rather  than  an  his¬ 
torical  sketch.  It  is  significant,  however,  as  a  sample  of  the 
general  impression  created  by  the  Brethren  colony  at 
Lordsburg: 

The  Dunkards  of  southern  California  live  in  one  of  the  prettiest 
valleys  in  that  part  of  the  State.  .  .  .  They  get  their  livelihood 
from  little  fruit  orchards  and  principally  from  olive  and  lemon 
groves.  .  .  . 

The  central  Dunkard  town  is  Lordsburg,  a  village  of  1,600  peo¬ 
ple,  with  trim  but  very  plain  houses,  neatly  kept  streets  flanked 
by  shade  trees,  a  large  college  building  and  a  church,  about  which 
the  whole  colony  rotates.  .  .  . 

The  whole  population  arises  at  dawn,  is  industriously  busy  all 
day  long,  never  speaking  on  any  subject  but  those  concerning  the 
colony  thrift,  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  will,  the  extension 
of  the  sect’s  influence  and  the  interpretation  of  scriptural  passages. 
At  sunset  there  are  brief  devotional  services  in  every  Dunkard 
home,  and  when  the  meal  is  over,  each  household  gathers  about 
its  head  for  Bible  reading  and  religious  contemplation.  Seldom 
is  a  light  seen  in  a  home  in  Lordsburg  after  nine  o’clock  at  night.37 

The  Lordsburg  church,  as  indicated  above,  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  church  extension.  About  1895  the  District  Mission 
Board  opened  a  mission  at  Colton3  s  which  was  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  this  congregation.  The  attendance 
at  the  mission  grew,  and  on  June  25  of  1898  the  members 
at  Colton  were  organized  as  a  separate  congregation.39  The 
work  was  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Amos  Neher.  For 
sometime  the  church  flourished — a  church  house  was  built, 
and  the  prospects  seemed  bright40 — but  in  1905,  the  Mes¬ 
senger  correspondent,  J.  Overholtzer,  reported  that  the  out¬ 
look  was  no  longer  so  favorable,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  members  were  moving  away.  In  fact,  he  said,  he 
himself  and  a  large  party  of  Brethren  had  decided  to  locate 


37.  p.  362. 

38.  Minutes  of  the  Lordsburg  Church,  July  4,  1898. 

39.  Report  of  the  California  Church  Erection  and  Missionary  Committee  in 
Minutes  of  the  District  of  California  and  Arizona,  1895. 

40.  J.  Overholtzer  in  Gospel  Messenger,  March  14,  1903,  p.  172. 
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near  Princeton,  California,  about  eighty  miles  north  of  Sac¬ 
ramento,  where  they  urged  good  faithful  Brethren  to  join 
them  in  building  up  a  church.41  We  have  observed  in  the 
preceding  chapter  what  the  attractions  were  at  this  point. 

At  Pomona  another  mission  was  opened.  As  early  as 
1892  the  Brethren  of  Lordsburg  began  preaching  here.42 
In  1897  the  Lordsburg  church  asked  the  district  conference 
to  locate  a  suitable  minister  at  Pomona;43  this  was  done, 
and  B.  F.  Masterson  was  sent  to  fill  the  post.  He  remained 
only  a  short  time;  then,  as  no  one  could  be  found  to  fill  the 
vacancy,  on  December  18,  1898,  the  mission  was  closed.44 
In  1905,  however,  the  Lordsburg  church  decided  to  pur¬ 
chase  from  the  Universalists  a  small  church  house  in  which 
meetings  could  be  held.45  H.  R.  Taylor  and  wife  were 
appointed  to  oversee  the  mission46  which  remained  a  part 
of  the  Lordsburg  congregation;  but,  as  the  number  of 
Brethren  residing  in  Pomona  rapidly  increased,  on  March 
17,  1907  it  was  organized  as  the  First  Brethren  Church  of 
Pomona.47  S.  E.  Yundt  was  elected  its  elder.  The  new 
church  numbered  forty  members. 

The  old  Tropico  church,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  absorbed  by  the  mission  at  Los  Angeles  and  in  1896 
changed  its  name  from  Tropico  to  East  Los  Angeles.  It, 
too,  had  embarked  on  a  missionary  program.  On  April  19, 
1897,  it  decided  to  take  charge  of  the  mission  Sunday  school 
which  had  been  established  by  the  District  Mission  Board 
on  Lacy  Street.48  In  1906  another  mission  which  had  been 
started  on  Channing  Street49  was  also  turned  over  to  them. 

41.  Ibid.,  April  8,  1905,  p.  220. 

42.  Minutes  of  the  Lordsburg  Church,  October  3,  1892. 

43.  Minutes  of  the  District  Meeting  of  California  and  Arizona,  March  25,  1897. 
The  next  year  the  work  was  discontinued. 

44.  Ibid.,  March  23,  1899. 

45.  Grace  Miller  in  Gospel  Messenger,  February  18,  1905,  p.  108. 

46.  Ibid.,  April  15,  1905,  p.  236. 

47.  Minutes  of  the  Pomona  Church  (Unpublished  manuscript),  March  17,  1907. 
Forty  charter  members  are  listed. 

48.  Minutes  of  the  East  Los  Angeles  Church  (Unpublished  manuscript),  in 
possession  of  the  First  Church  of  the  Brethren,  Los  Angeles,  April  19,  1897. 

49.  Minutes  of  the  District  of  California  and  Arizona,  March  24,  1898. 
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Occasionally,  meetings  were  held  at  Tropico.  In  1901  the 
members  residing  there  organized  a  Sunday  school  and  in 
1903  asked  for  a  separate  church  organization.50  After 
some  deliberation  East  Los  Angeles  decided  to  grant  the 
request;  so  once  more  there  was  a  church  at  Tropico. 

There  were  East  Los  Angeles  members  also  residing  in 
Pasadena.  They  were  anxious  to  have  a  more  convenient 
place  of  worship.  In  September  of  1903  they  requested 
permission  to,  arrange  for  the  building  of  a  church  house 
at  this  point,  providing  the  necessary  funds  could  be  raised. 
The  request  was  granted,  and  in  December  of  1903,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  announcement  was  made  in  the  Gospel  Messenger: 

The  Brethren  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  have  decided  to  build  a 
church  in  Pasadena.  So  far  as  delightful  scenery  and  enchanting 
surroundings  are  concerned  it  seems  like  locating  a  church  in 
paradise,  but  some  earnest  members  reside  there  and  they  need 
a  place  of  worship.  Then  there  are  many  sinners  in  Pasadena, 
if  the  place  does  remind  one  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  they  need 
to  be  converted.  We  hope  to  see  the  time  when  we  shall  have 
a  large  and  flourishing  congregation  in  this  enchanting  locality.51 

Work  on  the  church  house  was  begun,  and  soon  the 
Pasadena  members  were  asking  to  be  allowed  to  organize 
themselves  into  a  separate  congregation.  The  East  Los 
Angeles  Brethren  were  somewhat  reluctant  to  lose  these 
members,  but  the  request  was  granted,52  and  on  April  14, 
1905,  the  new  organization  was  effected.53  Elder  William 
E.  Trostle  was  elected  elder  in  charge,  a  position  which 
he  held  for  many  years.  This  withdrawal  took  twenty-one 
members  away  from  the  mother  congregation.54  Two  days 
after  the  formation  of  the  new  organization,  the  Pasadena 
church  house  was  dedicated,55  J.  Z.  Gilbert  preaching  the 
sermon  for  the  occasion.  The  editor  of  the  Gospel  Messen- 

50.  Ibid.,  September  27,  1901.  The  organization  was  effected  October  17,  1903; 
Clara  B.  Wolf  in  Gospel  Messenger,  November  7,  1903,  p.  720. 

51.  Gospel  Messenger,  December  5,  1903,  p.  776. 

52.  Minutes  of  the  East  Los  Angeles  Church,  March  17,  1905.  Also  Fanny 
Light,  personal  interview,  August,  1936. 

53.  Minutes  of  the  Pasadena  Church  (Unpublished  manuscript),  April  14,  1905. 

54.  Minutes  of  the  East  Los  Angeles  Church,  April  13,  1905. 

55.  Fanny  Light  in  Gospel  Messenger,  April  29,  1905,  p.  268. 
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ger  spoke  enthusiastically  of  the  prospects  saying:  “We 
saw  no  place  in  Southern  California  more  charming  than 
Pasadena.  If  the  Gospel  could  do  as  much  for  the  city  as 
nature  and  art  have  done  it  might  well  be  compared  with 
paradise  itself.”56 

In  1904  the  East  Los  Angeles  church  decided  to  help 
the  District  Mission  Board  establish  another  mission  in  Los 
Angeles  in  what  was  known  as  the  Vernon  district.57  This 
mission  grew  rapidly  and  in  less  than  two  years  was  ready 
to  be  organized  as  a  church.  The  organization  took  place 
on  April  15,  1906,  with  fifty-three  members  on  the  roll.58 
Elder  William  Trostle  of  Pasadena  was  made  elder  in 
charge,  and  W.  H.  Wertenbaker  was  chosen  pastor.  The 
church  was  at  first  called  the  Vernon  Church,  but  the  name 
was  soon  changed  to  that  of  South  Los  Angeles.59  The 
fruitful  results  of  this  program  of  expansion  were  cele¬ 
brated  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  1907,  when  the  Los  Angeles 
church  and  her  daughter  churches — Pasadena,  South  Los 
Angeles,  and  the  reorganized  Tropico — held  a  service  of 
reunion.  There  was  great  rejoicing  over  the  work  accom¬ 
plished:  “It  was  the  mother  church,”  wrote  the  Messenger 
correspondent,  “calling  her  children  home,  .  .  .  and  the 
union  was  a  foretaste  of  the  grand  reunion  above.  Com¬ 
mencing  with  a  small  attendance  of  a  few  members, 
eighteen  years  ago,  today  there  are  four  organized  con¬ 
gregations.”60 

A  summary  of  the  general  situation  of  the  Brethren 
churches  in  southern  California  during  the  period  1897-1907 
can  be  seen  best,  perhaps,  through  the  eyes  of  those  who 
traveled  through  the  area  at  this  time.  In  1903  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Brethren  were  again  visited  by  two  prominent  lead- 

56.  Ibid.,  p.  264. 

57.  Mnutes  of  the  East  Los  Angeles  Church,  October  18,  1904. 

58.  Ibid.,  April  6,  1906.  See  also  Daisy  B.  Evans  in  Gospel  Messenger,  May 

12,  1906,  p.  304. 

59.  Loc.  cit. 

60.  S.  G.  Lehmer,  ibid.,  December  14,  1907,  p.  808. 
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ers  from  the  East:  one  of  these  was  Elder  D.  L.  Miller 
who  had  visited  California  in  1888,  in  the  early  days  of 
Brethren  activity  in  this  region;  the  other  was  J.  H.  Moore, 
editor  of  the  Gospel  Messenger.  D.  L.  Miller  could  scarcely 
believe  that  when  he  had  visited  this  section,  fifteen  years 
before,  there  were  only  a  few  members  at  Covina,  and  three 
at  Glendora,  and  none  at  all  in  Lordsburg.  Now  he  found 
flourishing  congregations.  He  was  more  impressed  with 
the  climatic  conditions  than  ever  and  wrote  in  a  strain 
that  would  have  pleased  the  most  ardent  real  estate 
booster: 

The  season  is  a  modified  northern  Illinois  summer.  Flowers 
are  blooming  wherever  you  go,  and  the  rose,  the  queen  of  all  the 
floral  world,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  richest  profusion  everywhere, 
filling  all  the  air  with  the  rich  fragrance  of  its  perfume;  straw¬ 
berries  fresh  from  the  vines,  garden  vegetables,  tender  and  suc¬ 
culent,  you  can  have  every  day  fresh  from  the  garden,  the  orange 
trees  bending  under  the  burden  of  their  luscious  fruit,  sweet  and 
juicy,  ready  for  the  eastern  market.  Surely  this  is  not  the  winter 
we  know  of  in  the  East  with  its  pitiless  ice  and  snow.  Little 
wonder  it  is  that  Southern  California  is  so  rapidly  filling  up  with 
eastern  people.  Only  a  deep  sense  of  duty  induces  us  to  come 
home  early  in  March.61 

J.  H.  Moore  was  somewhat  more  cautious  in  his  ap¬ 
praisal  but  ended  up  with  words  of  commendation  both  for 
the  churches  and  for  southern  California: 

To  say  the  very  least  of  it,  we  were  quite  favorably  impressed 
with  the  country  in  southern  California.  The  climate  is  very  mild, 
the  soil  generally  rich  and  very  productive  where  water  may  be 
had.  .  .  . 

But  California  is  not  all  sunshine,  beautiful  flowers  and  grand 
scenery.  It  is  a  part  of  the  sin-cursed  earth  where  people  must 
earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  The  land  is  costly 
and  expensive  to  cultivate.  .  .  . 

It  was  the  interest  of  the  church  that  most  concerned  us.  We 
visited  most  of  the  congregations  and  found  the  members  earnest, 
contented  and  in  sympathy  with  the  Brotherhood  and  her  work. 
Most  of  these  members  are  from  the  East,  as  they  call  it.  They 
came  here  with  their  religious  principles  and  are  endeavoring  to 
carry  them  out.  The  different  congregations  seem  to  have  a  good 
hold  on  the  communities  in  which  they  are  located,  and  the  future 
outlook  is  encouraging.  Our  hold  in  this  part  of  the  West  is  too 
strong  to  ever  be  rooted  out.62 

61.  Ibid.,  February  21,  1903,  p.  121. 

62.  Ibid.,  March  14,  1903,  p.  169. 
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To  have  an  Annual  Conference  in  southern  California 
was  a  dream  to  which  the  Brethren  on  the  coast  had  looked 
forward  since  1891.  There  seemed  to  be  a  general  feeling 
that  if  only  the  Brethren  could  be  induced  to  visit  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  connection  with  this  event,  many  of  them  would 
be  charmed  by  the  country  and  the  opportunities  found 
there,  and  would  stay  and  help  to  strengthen  the  California 
churches. 

Preparations  to  educate  the  eastern  Brethren  so  they 
would  know  what  to  expect  in  California  were  early  begun. 
In  the  summer  of  1906  the  Gospel  Messenger  published  an 
article  by  A.  J.  Wells,  an  old  California  resident.  He  told 
his  readers  that  they  should  come  to  California  intent  on 
finding  good  to  do,  rather  than  fearing  the  moral  laxity  and 
evils  of  which  they  might  have  heard.  The  Californians, 
he  assured  them,  were  not  wild  and  lawless,  but  only  “a 
little  less  conventional,  a  little  more  free  and  outspoken,  a 
little  more  tolerant,  a  little  less  puritanical”  than  the 
average  easterner.  The  climate,  he  thought,  was  partly 
responsible  for  the  happy-go-lucky  spirit  that  characterized 
them.  The  Brethren  might  be  a  helpful  factor  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  commonwealth  : 

If  a  thousand  Brethren  could  come  and  possess  these  mountain 
valleys,  bringing  their  industrial  methods,  their  simple  life  and 
religious  ideas,  shutting  out  the  saloon  and  the  vice  which  the 
saloon  fosters,  the  influence  on  the  life  of  the  state  would  be 
wholly  good,  and  a  prosperous  and  happy  community  would  be 
formed.63 

The  editor  of  the  Messenger,  too,  reminded  his  readers 
that  they  would  not  find  the  California  churches  the  small 
struggling  churches  they  imagined,  but  flourishing  congre¬ 
gations  with  large  and  commodious  meetinghouses  and  well 
attended  services.  They  would  find  that  not  a  few  of  the 
California  Brethren  were  men  of  considerable  wealth. 
Most  of  the  churches  were  really  transplanted  congrega¬ 
tions,  composed  of  members  who  had  come  from  the  East- 


63.  Gospel  Messenger,  August  11,  1906,  p.  499. 
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ern  and  Middle  States.  Therefore  what  was  found  else¬ 
where  in  the  brotherhood,  they  might  expect  to  find  here.64 

The  meeting  was  widely  advertised.  In  fact  some 
feared  that  too  much  money  was  going  to  be  spent  by  the 
Brethren.  In  an  article  entitled  “Something  to  think 
about,”  James  A.  Sell  told  his  readers: 

Never  in  the  history  of  our  Brotherhood,  was  an  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  so  extensively  advertised  and  never  were  so  many  induce¬ 
ments  held  out  to  attend  as  the  coming  one  at  Los  Angeles.  .  .  . 

It  has  been  estimated  by  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  know, 
approximately,  that  our  Brotherhood  spends  about  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars  yearly  attending  Annual  Meetings.  As  the  com¬ 
ing  one  is  farther  away,  the  outlay  will  be  considerable  more.  It 
may  reach  a  million.  .  .  . 

If  this  vast  sum  could  be  diverted  to  other  channels  let  us  see 
what  could  be  done.  It  would  build  fifty  meeting  houses,  at 
twenty  thousand  dollars  each,  [etc.,  etc.].65 

But,  the  writer  concludes,  it  would  be  hard  to  do  without 
Conferences,  and  it  would  be  doubtful  whether  the  money 
would  be  turned  into  mission  work  even  if  it  were  not 
spent  in  railroad  fares. 

/ 

Many  of  the  transcontinental  railroads  offered  excur¬ 
sions  to  the  Conference  with  the  result  that  many  Breth¬ 
ren  came  to  California.  Some  came  in  the  fall  and  spent 
the  winter  on  the  coast.  About  twenty-five  hundred  (two 
thousand  of  them  Brethren)  were  present  at  the  first  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Conference,  which  was  a  larger  attendance  than 
had  been  expected.66  The  Los  Angeles  Times  made  the 
most  of  the  event  and  filled  pages  with  descriptions  of  the 
Brethren,  their  doctrines,  their  history,  their  peculiarities, 
their  leaders.  The  pages  were  illustrated  with  pictures  of 
Brethren  in  clerical  garb  and  long  beards,  and  sisters  in 
caps  and  bonnets.  The  Brethren  themselves  were  pleased. 
After  it  was  all  over  the  editor  of  the  Messenger  remarked: 

Wherever  the  visitors  went  they  saw  southern  California  at  her 
best.  .  .  .  Some  wise  heads  will  return  to  their  homes  and  tell 
their  neighbors  that  they  have  seen  it  all,  but  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 


64.  Ibid.,  January  26,  1907,  p.  58. 

65.  Ibid.,  February  16,  1907,  pp.  99,  100. 

66.  Ibid.,  May  25,  1907,  p.  325. 
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ginia,  Ohio  and  Illinois,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  good  enough  for 
them.  Others  will  say  the  half  has  never  been  told,  and  next 
winter  when  the  cold  blasts  from  the  north  come  down  upon  them 
they  will  long  for  a  cozy  home  amid  the  orange  groves  and  flower 
gardens  of  southern  California.67  _ _  ^  _ _ 

As  to  the  churches  in  California,  the  editor  has  no 
doubts.  In  fact  his  hopes  almost  remind  one  of  the  doctrine 
of  “manifest  destiny”  so  current  in  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century: 

.  .  .  what  of  the  churches  here  in  California?  [he  asks.]  Well, 
they  are  here  to  stay.  There  are  a  number  of  them,  and  more 
are  to  spring  into  existence.  Our  people  are  going  to  spread  all 
over  the  Pacific  coast  from  British  Columbia  on  the  north  to  Old 
Mexico  on  the  south.  Not  all  the  Brethren  take  to  the  country, 
but  there  will  be  enough  of  them  to  make  it  interesting.  This 
Annual  Meeting  has  helped  the  cause  on  the  coast,  and  those  living 
here  know  it.68 

A  careful  observer  of  the  California  churches  might 
have  questioned  whether  this  rapid  expansion  was  desir¬ 
able  and  wondered  whether  missionary  work  by  coloniza¬ 
tion  did  not  have  some  drawbacks.  He  could  have  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  fourteen  new 
churches  that  had  been  recently  planted  in  California,  the 
Colton  church,  the  Dos  Palos  church,  and  the  Verde  church 
had  all  died  because  “the  members  had  moved  away,”  and 
that  other  churches  were  greatly  weakened.  He  might  have 
questioned  the  advantages  the  Brethren  were  likely  to  gain 
from  listening  to  the  inducements  offered  by  land  com¬ 
panies;  but  seemingly  few  did.  Missionary  work  by  col¬ 
onization  was  the  order  of  the  day.  George  L.  McDonaugh, 
veteran  colonizer,  was  still  sincerely  convinced  that  the 
work  should  be  continued.  He  was  now  considering  a 
colonial  project  in  Old  Mexico.  He  had  already  agreed  to 
take  several  Brethren  with  him  and  go  “to  spy  out  the 
land,”  believing  that  this  work  of  colonizing  the  Brethren 
on  the  Pacific  coast  had  been  the  means  of  building  up 
many  new  mission  points  “through  God’s  help,”  and  that 


67.  Ibid.,  June  8,  1907,  p.  360. 

68.  Ibid.,  p.  361. 
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perhaps  it  was  his  duty  to  continue  in  the  work  and  see 
the  possibilities  of  doing  mission  work  by  colonization  in 
this  near-by  foreign  country.69 

As  to  the  dabbling  of  the  California  Brethren  in  the 
real  estate  business,  the  editor  of  the  Messenger  reminded 
his  readers  that  it  was  natural  for  people  who  settled  in 
any  locality  to  become  all  wrapped  up  in  it  and  talk  much 
of  the  advantages  of  the  country.  He  assured  them  that, 
though  many  of  the  Brethren  did  engage  in  the  real  estate 
business,  they  were  as  deeply  interested  in  the  church  and 
her  welfare  as  were  the  members  in  most  other  localities. 
By  and  by,  he  believed,  there  would  be  a  happy  blending 
of  their  differences,  and  they  would  live  to  see,  some  day, 
a  strong  brotherhood  west  of  the  Rockies.76 


69.  Ibid.,  June  29,  1907,  p.  414. 

70.  Ibid.,  June  8,  1907,  p.  361. 
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The  Last  Phase  of  Colonization  in  California,  1908-1918; 

S.  F.  Sanger  and  the  Co-operative  Colonization  Company 

Colonizing  activity  among  the  Brethren  on  the  Pacific 
coast  during  the  period  1908-1918  centered  chiefly  in  north¬ 
ern  California  and  Washington.  In  both  of  these  areas  im¬ 
migration  agents  continued  to  play  a  large  part.  In  north¬ 
ern  California  George  McDonaugh  was  throwing  much  of 
his  energy  towards  the  promotion  of  Brethren  colonies.  In 
the  Northwest,  Samuel  Bock  and  A.  B.  Peters  were  still 
active  though  the  latter  was  no  longer  an  agent  for  the 
railroad. 

The  movement  into  northern  California  came  from 
several  different  sources.  Besides  the  immigrants  who 
came  directly  from  the  East,  it  will  be  noted  that  many 
leaders  who  had  been  active  earlier  in  North  Dakota  and 
the  Far  Northwest  eventually  settled  in  this  part  of  the 
state.  There  was  also  considerable  migration  into  this  area 
from  the  older  churches  of  southern  California.  The  mem- 
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bership  of  the  northern  district  which  stood  at  401  in  1908 
more  than  trebled  itself  by  1918  and  was  rivalling  that  of 
the  southern  district.1  Thirteen  new  church  organizations 
were  created.  A  few  of  these  were  begun  as  missions. 
Many  of  them  were  the  outgrowth  of  colonizing  projects. 
Some  of  the  latter  were  devised  by  the  Brethren  them¬ 
selves  as,  for  example,  the  Co-operative  Colonization  Com¬ 
pany.  Others  were  the  work  of  ambitious  real  estate  com¬ 
panies.  The  story  of  Brethren  expansion  could  scarcely 
be  told  without  reference  to  the  Fresno  Irrigated  Farms 
Company,  the  Patterson  Ranch  Company,  the  Sacramento 
Valley  Farms  Company,  the  Sacramento  Suburban  Fruit 
Lands  Company,  and  many  other  such  organizations.  As 
a  result  of  their  work  new  enterprises  were  begun  in  many 
different  areas.  As  the  wave  of  Brethren  expansion  re¬ 
ceded,  it  left  on  the  frontier  many  small  churches  strug¬ 
gling  for  their  existence.  Some  of  these  perished  or  were 
absorbed  by  larger  churches.  Others  grew  to  be  stronger, 
numerically,  than  the  first  churches  established. 

The  church  at  Raisin  City  was  one  of  these  new  organi¬ 
zations.  Raisin  City,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
about  fourteen  miles  from  Fresno,  was  started  as  a  colon¬ 
izing  project  by  J.  S.  Kuns  of  Los  Angeles.  It  was  located 
on  open  prairie  land  that  had  formerly  been  owned  by  the 
railroad  and  some  San  Francisco  bankers.  With  Kuns  were 
associated  two  other  Brethren,  J.  W.  Cline  and  H.  V. 
Wall,  who  promoted  the  project.  They  endeavored  to 
make  of  it  a  Brethren  colony.  A  townsite  was  laid  out, 
and  a  great  deal  of  money  spent  in  its  improvement.  The 
land  was  bought  at  ten  dollars  an  acre  and  sold  at  forty 
dollars  an  acre.2  As  a  special  inducement  for  settlement, 
Kuns  promised  a  lot  and  one  thousand  dollars  toward  the 


1.  Minutes  of  the  District  of  Northern  California,  October  17,  18,  1918.  The 
membership  in  the  southern  district  was  1616  in  1918,  in  the  northern 
district,  1293. 

2.  J.  W.  Cline,  Los  Angeles,  California,  personal  interview,  July  29,  1938. 
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erection  of  a  Brethren  church.3  The  colonizers  of  Raisin 
City,  like  the  colonizers  of  Butte  Valley,  used  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  1907  to  interest  Brethren  in  their  colony.  In 
fact  one  family,  the  Flickingers  of  Nebraska,  who  had 
originally  intended  settling  in  Butte  Valley,  on  finding  that 
the  railroad  had  not  been  completed  to  that  point  and  on 
hearing  such  favorable  reports  of  the  Raisin  City  project, 
decided  to  settle  at  the  latter  place.4  There  were  other 
purchasers  from  Iowa,  Ohio,  Nebraska,  Illinois,  Dakota, 
and  some  even  from  Canada.5  The  land  was  advertised 
as  a  country  excellent  for  growing  raisins,  peaches,  and 
figs,  and  also  suitable  for  dairying  and  stock  raising.  In 
the  fall  of  that  year  the  promoters  announced  in  the  Ingle- 
nook  that  over  twenty-five  hundred  acres  of  land  had  been 
sold  since  the  Conference,  and  that  a  hotel  and  store  build¬ 
ing  were  being  erected.6  A  large  tent  was  set  up  on  the 
church  site.  The  colony  was  not  without  spiritual  leader¬ 
ship,  for  among  the  purchasers  were  four  elders.  One  of 
these,  A.  W.  Vaniman,  was  the  postmaster.  The  next  year 
it  was  announced  that  twelve  ministers  had  purchased  land 
in  the  vicinity.7  A  church  was  soon  organized,  on  March 
28,  1908. 8  When  the  place  was  visited  by  Andrew  Hutchi¬ 
son  in  1910,  he  thought  the  outlook  for  the  colony  favor¬ 
able.  His  predictions  proved  correct  for  a  time,  for  the 
Raisin  church  trebled  its  membership  during  the  period 
1908-1918.9 

The  same  year  that  the  Raisin  mission  point  was  organ¬ 
ized  as  a  church,  a  church  at  Chico  was  also  formed.  A.  J. 
Peebler,  who  had  come  to  southern  Idaho  in  the  movement 

3.  Emma  Saylor,  Gospel  Messenger,  August  5,  1911,  p.  492. 

4.  Mrs.  Nelle  Flickinger,  Raisin,  California,  letter  to  the  author,  July  27,  1938. 

5.  Ibid. 

6.  Advertisement  of  Cline-Wall  Realty  Company  in  the  Inglenook,  September 
17,  1907. 

7.  Ibid.,  January  7,  1908. 

8.  Ida  Flickinger  in  Gospel  Messenger,  April  11,  1908,  p.  240. 

9.  Cf.  Minutes  of  the  District  of  Northern  California,  October  1-3,  1908,  p.  9 
with  ibid.,  October  17,  18,  1918. 
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of  1899,  and  later  to  California,  located  in  Chico  and  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  early  development  of  Brethren 
work  at  this  place.  The  town,  situated  on  a  river  whose 
banks  were  covered  with  spreading  oaks,  was  an  inviting 
spot,  and  Peebler  urged  the  Brethren  to  locate  here.  As 
a  result  of  his  calls  a  few  Brethren  began  to  settle  in  the 
region.  The  District  Mission  Board  then  decided  to  send 
Hiram  Forney  to  care  for  the  members  at  this  point.  To¬ 
gether  the  two  men  built  up  the  mission,  and  on  December 
7,  1908,  they  were  able  to  see,  as  the  fruit  of  their  labors, 
the  formation  of  a  new  church.10  Hiram  Forney  was 
chosen  elder  in  charge.  The  new  leader  took  up  the  pas¬ 
tor’s  burden  which  in  this  case  included  literally  building 
not  only  the  church  but  the  church  house.  Like  Stiverson 
and  Carl  in  the  Northwest,  he  preached  on  Sundays  and 
labored  on  the  church  house  during  the  week.  There  is 
a  small  item  reporting  progress  on  the  twofold  job  in  the 
Gospel  Messenger  of  April  17,  1909: 

Bro.  Hiram  Forney,  the  pastor,  who  seems  to  be  a  carpenter 
and  painter,  .  .  .  has  agreed  to  do  all  the  carpenter  work  and 
painting  free,  ...  It  seems  unfair  that  a  preacher  must  work  to 
build  up  a  congregation  and  then  build  the  meetinghouse,  too,  but 
that  is  the  kind  of  preachers  that  accomplish  something.* 11 

The  first  church  service  was  held  in  the  new  house  that 
August.  The  membership  grew  very  slowly;  in  1918  the 
yearly  report  showed  only  thirty-five;12  but  at  least  the 
church  was  able  to  hold  its  own  during  this  period,  a  period 
of  emigration  which  threatened  many  larger  churches. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  of  the  Breth¬ 
ren  settlements  made  in  northern  California  was  the  colony 
at  Empire — interesting  because  it  was  an  experiment  in  a 
new  type  of  colonization  and  important  because  it  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  the  second  largest  Brethren  settle¬ 
ment  in  California. 

10.  Minutes  of  the  Chico  Church  (Unpublished  manuscript),  December  7,  1908. 

11.  p.  248. 

12.  Minutes  of  the  District  of  Northern  California,  October  17,  18,  1918. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  just  prior  to  the  Annual  Con¬ 
ference  of  1907  when  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Brethren 
were  becoming  fully  aware  of  the  disadvantages  accom¬ 
panying  the  establishment  of  colonies  at  the  behest  of  rail¬ 
roads,  land  companies,  and  individual  promotors,  some  of 
the  Brethren  began  to  talk  of  “co-operative  colonization”; 
i.  e.,  they  believed  that  companies  should  be  formed  by  the 
emigrant  settlers  themselves  with  the  primary  object  of 
advancing  the  interests  of  the  church.  Elder  S.  F.  Sanger 
was  one  of  the  exponents  of  this  view.  He  believed  that  by 
forming  a  co-operative  company  the  colonists  could  buy  in 
large  tracts  at  wholesale  prices  and  could  co-operate  ad¬ 
vantageously  in  other  matters  such  as  shipping  and  market¬ 
ing.  Each  settler  would  then  share  in  any  benefits  se¬ 
cured.13  It  was  chiefly  due  to  his  efforts  that  the  “Co-oper¬ 
ative  Colonization  Company”  was  organized.  It  was  com¬ 
posed  largely  of  Brethren  from  Indiana;  S.  F.  Sanger  was 
president,  and  P.  H.  Beery,  secretary.  In  a  letter  to  the 
author,  which  Sanger  wrote  a  few  years  before  his  death, 
he  described  the  genesis  of  the  company  as  follows: 

After  the  Los  Angeles  Conference  of  our  church  in  1907,  I 
returned  home  from  the  conference  through  the  San  Joaquin  and 
Sacramento  valleys,  through  Oregon,  Idaho  and  several  other 
inter-mountain  states,  stopping  at  a  number  of  places  along  the 
line.  The  one  thing  that  impressed  me  very  much  was  the  many 
disadvantages  experienced  by  persons  locating  in  these  states,  in 
a  promiscuous  way,  without  any  concerted  or  organized  action, 
causing  not  only  many  inconveniences,  but  many  were  deprived 
of  satisfactory  school  and  church  privileges  and  not  a  few  lost  to 
the  church. 

Soon  after  my  return  home  I  began  to  work  on  a  Co-operative 
plan  of  colonization,  in  a  few  months  I  met  Brother  P.  H.  Beery 
and  learned  that  he  was  also  working  at  the  same  proposition. 
We  at  once  united  our  efforts  and  the  “Co-operative  Colonization 
Company”  was  the  result. 

After  the  organization  was  completed  the  Company  at  once 
decided  that  P.  H.  B.  and  I  should  make  a  tour  of  investigation, 
with  a  view  of  locating  a  colony  somewhere  in  the  farther  western 
states. 

We  began  our  work  at  Miami,  New  Mexico,  next  to  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  including  Glendale  and  the  Salt  River  Valley.  Our  next 


13.  Supra,  p.  173. 
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stop  was  in  S.  Calif.,  thence  to  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  stopping  in 
nearly  every  county,  from  Bakersfield  to  Stockton. 

After  comparing  notes  and  reporting  to  the  C.  C.  Co.,  at  N. 
Manchester,  Ind.,  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  begin  our  work 
at  Empire,  California.  .  .  .  No  assistance  was  given  by  any  Ry. 
Co.,  nor  any  land  holders,  the  work  was  done  by  advertising  among 
our  people  in  our  church  papers  by  the  C.  C.  Company.14 

It  should  be  added,  however,  that  though  the  company 
was  organized  without  assistance  from  the  railroads,  it  did 
eventually  accept  favors  from  them.  Passes  were  given  by 
the  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  and  P.  H.  Beery  himself  acted  as 
its  immigration  agent.15 

The  methods  of  the  company  can  be  better  understood 
by  examining  several  of  the  early  advertisements.  The 
following  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Inglenook  in 
September  of  1908: 

CHURCH  EXTENSION  BY  COLONIZATION 

Is  the  purpose  of  a  new  organization  just  formed,  with  the 
following  Brethren  as  Directors  and  officers. 

S.  F.  Sanger,  Pres.  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Dorsey  Hodgden,  V.  Pres.  Huntington,  Ind. 

Samuel  Borough,  Sec’y,  North  Manchester,  Ind. 

W.  W.  Barnhart,  Treas.,  North  Manchester,  Ind. 

Levi  Winklebleck,  Hartford  City,  Ind. 

S.  S.  Keller,  Bourbon,  Ind. 

E.  M.  Grossnickel,  North  Manchester,  Ind. 

F.  R.  Hartman,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

C.  S.  Petry,  West  Milton,  Ohio. 

Henry  V.  Wall,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

W.  H.  Johnson,  Reedley,  Cal. 

The  Company  has  no  connection  with  any  railroad,  land  com¬ 
pany,  or  any  other  corporation.  We  simply  list  tracts  of  land  in 
desirable  locations,  suitable  for  subdivision  into  small  parts,  and 
act  as  agents  for  the  sale  of  the  same  to  colonists  at  wholesale 
price  plus  the  cost  of  getting  the  land  ready  for  settlement.  This 
gives  the  purchaser  the  advantage  of  the  increased  value  of  the 
land,  besides  the  profit  which  by  the  old  way  goes  into  the  pocket 
of  the  promoter  or  land  agent.  We  make  no  profit  on  the  land 
taken  by  the  colonists.  Our  plan  also  insures  neighbors  with  a 
common  interest,  good  roads,  transportation,  markets,  school  and 
church  privileges  from  the  beginning.  Our  plan  also  eliminates 
the  privation,  waiting  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  old  way.16 


14.  S.  F.  Sanger,  letter  to  the  author,  April  14,  1925. 

15.  W.  Herbert  Johnson  (son-in-law  of  S.  F.  Sanger),  Modesto,  California, 
personal  interview,  October  11,  1936. 

16.  Inglenook,  September  29,  1908. 
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Later,  the  following  advertisement  was  used: 

HOMES 

WHERE  TO  FIND  THEM  HOW  TO  SECURE  THEM 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  CO-OPERATIVE  COLONIZATION 
COMPANY  to  look  up  suitable  tracts  of  land,  in  desirable  local¬ 
ities,  in  this  and  other  countries,  for  colonization  on  our  CO¬ 
OPERATIVE  plan.  Committees  are  sent  into  the  South,  West  and 
Northwest  to  inspect  the  lands  offered  us,  their  reports  are  care¬ 
fully  considered  by  the  Directors  of  this  company  and  the  most 
desirable  tracts  are  selected. 

These  lands  will  be  sold  to  our  Club  Members  in  small  tracts, 
at  wholesale  prices,  plus  the  cost  of  preparing  same  for  distribu¬ 
tion.  The  lands  vary  in  price,  owing  to  location,  quality,  products, 
transportation,  etc.  We  also  have  listed  good  Government  Lands, 
which  can  be  secured  under  the  Homestead  and  Desert  Acts. 

CHURCH  EXTENSION  by  COLONIZATION  is  our  purpose. 

Good,  permanent  congregations  of  Brethren  can  be  located 
under  our  plan,  and  Church  and  School  privileges  secured  from 
the  beginning  of  a  colony.  Our  first  colony  will  be  located,  at 
once,  in  central  California,  in  the  famous  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
between  the  cities  of  Merced  and  Stockton,  on  two  trunk-line 
railroads,  convenient  to  good  markets. 

This  section  is  noted  for  its  mild  climate,  fine  soil,  and  great 
variety  of  products.  It  is  worth  considering.  Avail  yourself  of 
our  co-operative  plan,  join  our  colony,  secure  a  good  home,  or 
investment,  in  these  desirable  lands.  Other  colonies  will  be  lo¬ 
cated  later,  either  in  California,  or  some  other  State;  you  can  be 
suited  somewhere.  Literature  descriptive  of  our  plans  and  lands 
selected  can  be  had  on  request.  Write  now. 

For  fuller  information  write 

CO-OPERATIVE  COLONIZATION  COMPANY, 

North  Manchester,  Indiana, 

OR 

S.  F.  Sanger,  General  Organizer,  South  Bend,  Ind.17 

Although  it  will  be  seen  from  the  above  advertisement 
that  the  Co-operative  Colonization  Company  intended  to 
plant  colonies  throughout  the  country,  the  only  one  directly 
established  by  the  company  was  the  one  advertised  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Activities  were  begun  with  the  purchase  of  some  land 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  near  Modesto.  The  company 
sent  its  manager,  Elder  Levi  Winklebleck  of  Hartford  City, 


17.  The  Brethren  Family  Almanac,  1909. 
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Indiana,  to  California  in  December  of  1908, 18  and  a  town- 
site  was  laid  out  in  what  was  then  a  wheatfield.  The  new 
town  was  named  Empire.  Each  step  in  the  progress  of  the 
colony  was  reported  by  Winklebleck  to  the  Gospel  Mes¬ 
senger.  For  example,  in  February  of  1909,  the  manager 
wrote: 

If  our  health  continues  to  improve,  as  it  has  been,  we  will 
make  this  our  future  home.  The  fine,  mild  weather,  the  green 
fields  and  flowers,  with  plenty  of  oranges  on  the  trees,  make  this 
an  attractive  place  to  live.  We  expect  to  organize  a  church  here 
in  the  near  future.  Several  ministers  are  here  now,  and  a  number 
of  other  families  of  members  are  expected  to  come  soon.19 

Two  months  later,  Winklebleck  was  able  to  write: 

I  have  lived  to  see  another  church  organized  [March  14,  1909] 
at  Empire,  Cal.,  with  another  good  man,  Bro.  J.  W.  Deardorff  as 
our  elder.20  We  have  twenty-five  members,  twenty  of  whom  have 
just  recently  located  here.  Judging  from  the  happy  frame  of 
mind  of  these  members,  with  their  selection  of  homes  in  this  God- 
blessed  spot,  there  is  in  store  for  us  a  strong  and  prosperous 
church.21 

Early  in  the  next  year  he  reported  a  membership  of  sev¬ 
enty-five: 

We  hope  to  have  a  membership  of  two  hundred  in  a  year  from 
now.  Prospects  look  bright  for  this  church,  and  we  expect  to  have 
a  house  for  worship  completed  by  next  fall.  .  .  .  May  the  Lord 
continue  to  bless  the  efforts  put  forth  in  this  favored  spot  of  the 
earth,  the  Eden  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  .  .  .22 

Others  who  visited  the  colony  were  favorably  impressed 
with  the  outlook.  M.  M.  Eshelman,  who  spent  some  time 
here  in  1909,  wrote  that  it  was  a  good  country  for  home- 
building  and  church  expansion.23  D.  L.  Miller,  who  visited 
the  settlement  in  1910,  likewise  approved  the  choice.  He 
said  that  so  far  as  he  could  learn  the  Brethren  were  very 


18.  Levi  Winklebleck  in  Gospel  Messenger,  February  27,  1909,  p.  144. 

19.  Ibid. 

20.  He  came  from  North  Dakota  to  Modesto  through  an  advertisement  of 
the  Colonization  Company,  personal  interview,  October  12,  1936. 

21.  Gospel  Messenger,  April  17,  1909,  p.  252.  The  church  was  organized  March 
14,  1909.  It  was  really  a  new  church  although  it  appears  in  the  minutes 
of  the  Stanislaus  church  as  the  successor  of  that  church.  Minutes  of 
the  Stanislaus  Church,  March  14,  1909. 

22.  Gospel  Messenger,  January  15,  1910,  p.  44. 

23.  Ibid.,  July  10,  1909,  p.  444. 
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well  satisfied  with  their  new  homes,  and  he  thought  that 
when  the  vines,  trees,  and  shrubs  which  they  had  planted 
were  fully  grown  and  bearing  fruit,  it  would  be  a  pleasant 
place  in  which  to  live.24  Elder  Sanger  located  in  his  colony 
that  year,  and  remained  there  until  his  death.  A  church 
house  was  erected  in  1910-11,  the  land  for  it  being  given 
by  the  Co-operative  Colonization  Company.  The  whole 
church,  men  and  women,  helped  to  build  it: 

The  work  on  our  new  church  house  is  moving  along  nicely, 
[wrote  Mrs.  Julius,  one  of  its  members,  to  the  Gospel  Messenger]. 
Last  Wednesday  there  were  thirty-one  brethren  and  friends  work¬ 
ing  on  the  building,  .  .  .  The  sisters  wanted  to  help  .  .  .  and  on 
Thursday,  thirty  sisters  and  friends  lathed  their  sewing  room. 
We  feel  encouraged  when  we  see  that  everyone  is  willing  to  help.2i 

The  membership  grew  rapidly;  by  1914  there  were  two 
hundred  and  twenty-four  members.  This  success  was  gen¬ 
erally  credited  to  the  new  type  of  colonization.  In  1914  the 
Empire  church  correspondent  wrote  to  the  Messenger: 

A  united  effort  in  colonization  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
growth  of  this  church.  Seventeen  different  States  are  represented, 
.  .  .  spiritual  growth  and  development  is  very  manifest,  as  indi¬ 
cated  not  only  by  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  Sunday-school 
and  Christian  Workers’  Meetings,  .  .  .  but  by  the  Christian  spirit 
shown  by  the  members  toward  one  another.26 

The  last  comment  is  interesting  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  admitted  that  things  did  not  run  altogether  smoothly 
even  among  the  Brethren  in  a  co-operative  company.  “The 
Company  painted  things  in  too  glowing  terms,”  .  .  .  said 
one  settler.27  “Not  a  man  in  the  company  came  out  finan¬ 
cially  as  good  as  when  he  went  in.  All  came  out  wiser, 
discovering  that  though  they  were  good  farmers,  they  were 
not  soil  experts.”  However,  those  who  remained  with  the 
colony  and  patiently  learned  what  crops  and  methods  of 
cultivation  were  best  suited  to  this  area  did  make  a  satis¬ 
factory  living.  The  steady  growth  of  “Empire”  is  the  more 

24.  Ibid..,  January  29,  1910,  p.  73. 

25.  Ibid.,  August  13,  1910,  p.  524. 

26.  Callo  F.  Smith,  ibid.,  June  27,  1914,  p.  414. 

27.  W.  Herbert  Johnson,  Modesto,  California,  personal  interview,  October  11, 

1936. 
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surprising  when  it  is  remembered  that  a  second  church 
was  soon  organized  from  its  territory — the  church  at  Pat¬ 
terson. 

The  pioneer  in  this  area  was  W.  F.  Haynes,  who  had 
moved  to  the  region  fourteen  miles  east  of  Empire  in  No¬ 
vember  of  1909  while  it  was  still  a  wheatfield  of  eighteen 
thousand  acres.  The  promoters  of  the  area,  the  Patterson 
Ranch  Company,  later  subdivided  and  sold  it  in  small  tracts. 
A  town  was  laid  out.  Since  the  attention  of  the  Brethren 
had  already  been  called  to  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  by  the 
colony  at  Empire,  it  is  not  strange  to  find  the  Brethren 
moving  into  this  new  settlement.  On  June  3,  1911,  a  church 
was  organized.28  In  the  meantime  the  Patterson  Ranch 
Company  donated  a  plot  of  ground  to  the  church  with  the 
provision  that  a  permanent  church  house  be  built  upon 
it  costing  five  thousand  dollars;  the  company  also  promised 
to  give  five  hundred  dollars  to  the  building  fund.  These 
gifts  were  made  on  condition  that  the  building  be  erected 
before  the  end  of  five  years.29  In  the  fall  of  1914  when  the 
five  year  period  had  almost  expired,  although  the  Patterson 
members  numbered  only  thirty-four,  they  decided  to  build. 
The  church  house  was  dedicated  March  21,  1915  ;30  yet  in 
spite  of  their  new  equipment,  the  Patterson  church  did  not 
grow.  In  1918,  at  the  close  of  the  decade,  it  had  only 
twenty-six  members.31  Perhaps  the  following  paragraph, 
which  appeared  in  one  of  the  letters  of  the  church  corre¬ 
spondent,  may  explain  part  of  the  difficulty:  “Others  who 
think  of  locating  with  us  are  advised  to  consult  some  of 
our  members  before  buying.  As  is  the  case  in  other  places 
in  California,  there  are  some  alkali  spots,  which  should  be 
guarded  against.”32 

Another  colony  which  grew  up  at  the  same  time  and 

28.  Minutes  of  the  Patterson  Church  (Unpublished  manuscript),  June  3,  1911. 

29.  Mary  Brooks  in  Gospel  Messenger,  September  25,  1915,  p.  615. 

30.  Loc.  cit. 

31.  Minutes  of  the  District  of  Northern  California,  October  17,  18,  1918. 

32.  W.  F.  Haynes,  Gospel  Messenger,  November  22,  1913,  p.  751.  See  also  D. 
L.  Miller,  ibid.,  January  29,  1910,  p.  73. 
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which  also  met  with  difficulties  was  the  settlement  at  Ker¬ 
man.  This  colony  was  promoted  by  the  Fresno  Irrigated 
Farms  Company.  The  colony  was  composed  largely  of 
North  Dakota  Brethren.  J.  W.  Brooks  of  Rock  Lake,  North 
Dakota,  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  early  history  of  the 
settlement.  He  had  served  as  immigration  agent  under 
Max  Bass,  bringing  many  colonists  from  Missouri  to  North 
Dakota.33  He  was  now  engaged  in  recruiting  colonists  for 
California  from  North  Dakota.  In  a  letter  to  the  Gospel 
Messenger,  dated  March  27,  1909,  he  explains  how  he  came 
to  locate  at  this  place: 

Having  a  desire  to  change  my  location,  with  the  view  of 
establishing  a  colony,  I  started  for  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Brother  L.  W.  Boyd,  of  Colorado,  had  bought  some  land 
at  Kerman,  a  small  town  in  Fresno  County,  and  had  written  to 
me  to  “come  and  see  a  country  where  the  people  raise  nearly 
everything.”  I  knew  Brother  Boyd  was  a  good  judge  of  land. 
Upon  my  arrival  ...  I  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
would  be  a  good  place  for  our  colony. 

Here  the  people  raise  wheat,  oranges,  lemons,  peaches,  olives, 
corn,  melons,  barley,  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  figs,  raisins,  alfalfa,  etc. 
The  greatest  industry,  however,  is  the  raisin  crop,  there  being 
95,000  acres  now  in  bearing  in  Fresno  County. 

I  toured  the  county  in  an  automobile  for  three  days,  and 
examined  the  land  thoroughly.  I  found  a  good  proposition  for  a 
colony  three  miles  east  of  Kerman,  where  twelve  brethren,  all 
heads  of  families,  have  purchased  land,  and  will  move  out  there 
next  fall,  making  a  total  membership  of  thirty-four,  including 
those  who  had  already  settled  there.  Three  ministers  and  three 
deacons  are  among  the  number.  We  expect  to  get  an  elder  to 
move  in  and  take  charge  of  the  work. 

The  Fresno  Irrigated  Farms  Company,  at  Kerman,  gave  us 
a  lot  in  town  for  our  church  building,  and  also  gave  us  ten  acres 
of  fine  orange  land  for  the  support  of  the  church  and  elder.34 

Brooks  became  an  agent  for  the  land  company  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  locating  a  number  of  his  friends  and  neighbors 
from  North  Dakota  at  Kerman.35  Letters  in  the  Messen¬ 
ger,  early  in  the  next  year,  report  many  buildings  in  con- 


33.  Mrs.  Rena  Deardorff  (daughter  of  J.  W.  Brooks),  La  Verne,  California, 
personal  interview,  July  16,  1938. 

34.  J.  W.  Brooks  in  Gospel  Messenger,  April  10,  1909,  p.  238. 

35.  Leo  Brooks  (son  of  J.  W.  Brooks),  La  Verne,  California,  personal  inter¬ 
view,  July  19,  1938. 
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struction36  and  the  prospects  for  church  organization  very 
encouraging: 

We  have  very  fine  land  and  can  raise  all  kinds  of  fruit  and 
vegetables.  We  can  cut  five  crops  of  alfalfa  in  one  year.  We 
have  good  soil,  good  water  and  splendid  railroad  service.  We 
will  organize  our  church  in  April,  with  about  forty  members.  .  .  .37 

For  a  time  church  services  were  held  in  a  tent.  As  an¬ 
nounced,  in  April  a  church  was  organized.38  There  were 
present  thirty- three  members.  “Including  those  who  have 
purchased  land  here,  and  will  move  during  the  fall  and 
winter,  we  will  have  a  membership  of  more  than  sixty,”39 
Brooks  wrote;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  optimistic  belief  of 
its  promoters,  the  colony  failed.  In  1911  the  church  num¬ 
bered  thirty-six,  which  was  the  largest  membership  it  ever 
had.  From  this  year  on  it  declined  in  numbers,  and  in  1918 
the  church  voted  to  disorganize.40 

Another  church  in  northern  California  was  organized 
the  same  year  (1911) — the  church  at  Live  Oak.  The  Breth¬ 
ren  colony  here  was  promoted  by  the  “Sacramento  Valley 
Farms  Company”  whose  headquarters  were  in  Chicago. 
One  of  the  principal  features  of  the  project,  as  advertised 
by  its  promoters,  was  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  pay  cash 
for  the  land,  for  the  land  was  to  be  sold  on  the  crop  sharing 
plan.  A  special  excursion  was  arranged  to  take  Brethren 
to  the  colony  immediately  following  the  Annual  Conference 
at  St.  Joseph.  The  following  announcement  was  made  in 
the  Inglenook  in  a  large  full  page  advertisement  headed: 

AN  IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT  TO  THE  BRETHREN 

OF  AMERICA 

The  representative  of  the  land  company  then  went  on  to 
say: 

For  years  I  have  kept  in  close  touch  with  Dunkard  affairs.  I 
was  intimate  with  the  great  Brethren  Movement  that  half  a  gen- 


36.  J.  W.  Brooks  in  Gospel  Messenger,  January  8,  1910,  p.  28. 

37.  Ibid.,  April  2.  1910,  p.  220. 

38.  On  April  24,  1910,  J.  W.  Brooks,  ibid..  May  14,  1910,  p.  316. 

39.  Ibid. 

40.  Minutes  of  the  Kerman  Church  (Unpublished  manuscript  in  possession  of 
the  Fresno  church),  September  6,  1918. 
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eration  ago  settled  thousands  of  families  on  the  fertile  plains  of 
the  Dakotas.  I  saw  this  great  body  of  people  carrying  the  spirit 
of  progress  to  the  barren  plains  of  North  Dakota,  turn  them  like 
magic  into  one  of  the  most  prosperous  Home  communities  that 
has  ever  been  reared  on  American  soil.  I  learned  the  power  that 
such  a  spirit  and  such  a  people  have  over  nature.  I  saw  what 
they  did  in  a  land  where,  except  for  a  fertile  soil  everything 
repelled — where  winter  reigned  two  thirds  of  every  year — where 
the  markets  were  distant — where  transportation  facilities  were 
crude — where  roads  were  yet  to  be  built — mail  service  yet  to  be 
established — stores  and  all  the  other  conveniences  of  civilization 
yet  to  come.  And  I  thought  of  what  such  a  spirit  and  such  a 
people  could  do  in  a  wonderful  land  like  California,  where  every¬ 
thing  was  in  their  favor — where  Nature  worked  with  the  farmer 
and  for  him  all  the  year  round — where  the  soil  and  climate 
produced  from  two  to  seven  bountiful  crops  every  year.  And 
now  that  the  great  Brethren  Movement  of  this  generation  is  to 
California,  I  cannot  restrain  a  feeling  of  pride  that  I  have  had  and 
am  having  a  part  in  it.  .  .  . 

At  the  close  of  the  St.  Joseph  meeting  there  is  going  to  be  a 
Special  train  on  which  hundreds  of  the  Brethren  are  going  to  go 
out  to  Live  Oak  and  pick  out  their  land  in  the  new  colony.  The 
round  trip  will  be  only  $60.  If  you  are  going  to  St.  Joseph, 
arrange  to  come  out  with  us  on  this  excursion.41 

Following  the  conference,  it  was  announced  in  the 
Inglenook  that  many  Brethren  families  were  already  on 
the  land  and  that  “thousands  of  others”  had  made  reser¬ 
vations  and  were  coming  in  the  fall.42  As  at  Reedley,  the 
advertisers  stressed  the  fact  that  those  who  settled  in  this 
area  would  be  able  to  enjoy  all  the  comforts  and  accom¬ 
modations  of  an  old  community.  It  was  also  stated,  as  a 
special  inducement  for  settlement,  that  a  certain  amount 
was  to  be  set  aside  from  the  sale  of  every  acre  of  land  for 
the  building  and  maintenance  of  churches.  Later  in  the 
summer  it  was  announced  that  because  of  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  Brethren  who  would  come  to  the  colony  during  the 
autumn  months,  it  had  been  decided  to  move  the  office 
from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco. 

The  records  of  the  Live  Oak  church,  however,  do  not 
indicate  a  very  startling  growth.  A  few  Brethren  from 
Oklahoma — P.  S.,  J.  O.,  and  A.  A.  Hartman  and  families, 


41.  Advertisement  in  the  issue  of  May  16,  1911.  Signed  by  E.  W.  Stees. 

42.  Ibid.,  July  4,  1911,  Advertisement. 
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and  W.  R.  Brubaker  and  family — came  to  the  tract  in  the 
spring  of  1911  as  a  result  of  the  land  company  advertise¬ 
ments.  In  a  letter  to  the  Messenger,  dated  April  17,  1911, 
Brubaker  reported  that  “several”  Brethren  had  located 
there,  and  there  were  encouraging  prospects  for  others  in 
the  near  future.  They  had  begun  to  hold  services,  he  said, 
in  a  large  hall  which  they  had  secured  for  the  purpose; 
however,  the  land  company  had  promised  them  a  church 
house  as  soon  as  practicable.  He  thought  they  had  a  good 
country  with  a  fine  climate.43  On  June  11,  1911,  the  Live 
Oak  church  was  organized.44  W.  R.  Brubaker  was  elected 
elder  in  charge.  When  the  church  made  its  annual  report 
to  the  district  that  year,  it  reported  a  membership  of  nine¬ 
teen.45  The  next  year  a  church  house  was  built.46  Even 
this  attraction  did  not  bring  many  more  members.  Perhaps 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  first  colonists  had  found  “hard 
pan”  on  their  land  may  have  had  a  deterring  effect.  Then 
too,  payment  by  the  crop  sharing  plan  was  not  always  easy. 
Alfalfa,  the  crop  which  was  recommended  by  the  company, 
was  discovered  not  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  land.  It  was 
not  until  the  colonists  began  planting  orchards  that  they 
were  able  to  prosper.  This  discovery  came  too  late  to  pre¬ 
vent  some  of  them  from  losing  their  land.47 

By  this  time  the  Brethren  were  settling  at  several  points 
south  of  Reedley.  In  1912  two  congregations  were  organ¬ 
ized  which  developed  as  offshoots  of  the  latter  church — the 
congregation  near  Lindsay,  and  the  congregation  at  McFar¬ 
land. 

The  Lindsay  church  was  unique — it  was  the  only  large 
permanent  church  in  California  which  began  and  re¬ 
mained  a  country  church.  It  was  about  1910  that  a  few 

43.  W.  R.  Brubaker  in  Gospel  Messenger,  April  29,  1911,  p.  268. 

44.  A.  Crites,  “History  of  the  Live  Oak  Church”  (Unpublished  manuscript  in 
possession  of  the  author),  1925.  W.  R.  Brubaker  gives  date  June  12  in 
Gospel  Messenger,  March  16,  1912,  p.  172. 

45.  Minutes  of  the  District  of  Northern  California,  October  5-7,  1911. 

46.  Crites,  op.  cit.  Dedication  services  were  held  on  the  first  Sunday  of  April, 
1912. 

47.  W.  R.  Brubaker,  personal  interview,  August  17,  1937. 
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Brethren  began  settling  in  this  vicinity.  Among  the  first 
comers  were  the  Robertsons,  the  Worrels,  the  Hyltons,  and 
the  Finches.  In  August  of  1911,  S.  Finch  wrote  to  the 
Gospel  Messenger: 

There  are  eleven  members  here  now.  .  .  .  We  need  helpers 
here,  and  any  persons  wishing  to  go  where  they  can  be  of  service 
to  the  cause  of  the  Master,  and  also  be  in  a  good  country,  would 
do  well  to  investigate  this  place.  This  is  one  of  the  best  orange 
districts  of  the  State.  There  are  more  than  one  dozen  packing 
houses  here  now.  We  hope  and  pray  that  others  may  move  in 
to  help  us,  so  that  we  can  organize  a  church  here,  and  be  able 
to  stand  against  the  evil  one.48 

This  wish  was  soon  fulfilled.  Among  those  who  came  were 
a  group  from  McPherson,  Kansas:  Elder  Isaac  S.  Brubaker, 
his  son  Alphaeus,  and  his  son-in-law,  H.  M.  Stutzman.  In 
February  of  1912  the  Lindsay  correspondent  wrote  that 
“there  are  now  enough  members  here  that  we  think  of 
organizing  soon.”49  The  organization  took  place  on  March 
17.5°  Twenty-four  letters  were  presented,  and  I.  S.  Bru¬ 
baker  was  chosen  elder  in  charge.  A  church  house  was 
built.  S.  G.  Lehmer,  who  preached  the  dedicatory  sermon, 
wrote  to  the  Messenger  of  the  fine  outlook: 

We  found  the  Brethren  an  active,  hospitable  band  of  members. 
Many  of  them  are  from  Kansas,  and  have  brought  with  them  the 
earnest  zeal  which  characterizes  the  Kansas  Brethren.  .  .  .  They 
now  have  seventy  members  with  five  active  ministers.  The  church 
house  is  located  five  miles  south  of  Lindsay,  in  a  fine  orange,  alfalfa 
and  olive  district.  Here  is  a  good  community  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Brethren’s  homes.  The  water  supply  for  irrigation  is 
abundant,  and  near  the  surface.  The  church  is  certainly  to  be 
recommended  to  Brethren  home  seekers.51 

In  1914  S.  J.  Miller  was  elected  presiding  elder.52  The 
church  and  community  grew  rapidly  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  there  was  little  advertising  of  the  area.  Between 
1912-1918,  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  members  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  letter  and  seventy-nine  by  baptism.53 


48.  August  12,  1911,  p.  508. 

49.  Ibid.,  February  17,  1912,  p.  108. 

50.  Minutes  of  the  Lindsay  Church  (Unpublished  manuscript),  March  17,  1912. 

51.  S.  G.  Lehmer,  Gospel  Messenger,  June  14,  1913,  p.  373. 

52.  Ibid.,  January  2,  1915,  p.  14. 

53.  Minutes  of  the  Lindsay  Church  (Membership  list). 
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The  McFarland  church,  also  an  offshoot  of  the  Reedley 
congregation,  was  organized  about  the  same  time  as  the 
Lindsay  church.  In  the  latter  part  of  1911  the  Brethren 
began  settling  here.54  Andrew  Blickenstaff,  one  of  the  first 
settlers,  reported  to  the  Messenger  that  there  was  no 
church  of  any  kind  in  this  locality,  which  fact  he  thought 
presented  unusual  opportunities  for  the  Brethren: 

With  a  promising  country  and  a  nice  class  of  people,  there 
seems  to  be  a  great  opening  here  for  the  Church  of  the  Brethren. 
We  invite  any  of  the  Brethren  and  sisters,  who  are  thinking  of 
coming  to  this  part  of  California,  to  come  and  help  us  carry  on 
the  Lord’s  work.55 

A  church  organization  was  effected  on  April  21,  1912,  and 
Andrew  Blickenstaff  chosen  elder  in  charge.56  His  abil¬ 
ities  as  a  leader  were  soon  recognized  not  only  in  his  home 
church  but  throughout  the  district.  The  church  grew 
rapidly  by  immigration.  At  one  church  council  in  1912, 
fifteen  letters  of  membership  were  read.57  Nine  families 
moved  in  from  Inglewood.58  Some  settlers  came  from  the 
East;  D.  L.  Miller,  visiting  the  church  in  1917,  noticed  that 
many  of  the  members  were  from  Mount  Morris,  Illinois.59 
For  a  time  the  Brethren  alternated  services  with  the  Meth¬ 
odists  in  a  small  hall,  but  it  soon  became  too  crowded,  and 
a  church  house  was  built.  It  was  dedicated  on  April  13, 
1913.  “Truly,  everything  indicates  that  this  is  a  goodly 
land, — one  that  may  properly  be  said  to  flow  with  milk  and 
alfalfa,”  wrote  W.  F.  England,  one  of  their  visitors,  to  the 
readers  of  the  Messenger .60  J.  Harman  Stover,  another 
minister  who  visited  the  church  a  few  years  later,  also 
thought  the  Brethren  had  chosen  a  favorable  location: 

54.  Andrew  Blickenstaff,  Gospel  Messenger,  March  16,  1912,  p.  172. 

55.  Ibid. 

56.  Minutes  of  the  McFarland  Church  (Unpublished  manuscript),  April  21, 
1912. 

57.  Jacob  Nill  in  Gospel  Messenger,  August  31,  1912,  p.  556. 

58.  Susan  Thomas,  Inglewood,  California,  personal  interview,  1936. 

59.  Gospel  Messenger,  April  28,  1917,  p.  258. 

60.  Ibid.,  May  17,  1913,  p.  317. 
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I  found  a  most  excellent  body  of  Brethren  located  there, — well 
situated  for  prosperous  living  as  well  as  for  enlarging  the  borders 
of  Zion.  .  .  . 

They  have  a  magnificent  country.  It  is  an  alfalfa-dairy  coun¬ 
try,  but  hogs,  turkeys,  chickens,  all  kinds  of  vegetables  and  grains 
are  also  produced.  It  will  in  a  few  years  abound  in  fruit. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  families,  most  of  the  members 
live  in  easy  reach  of  the  church.  With  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  in 
the  bond  of  peace,  the  McFarland  church  occupies  the  ground 
floor  of  opportunity.  Each  and  every  one, — communicants  or  non¬ 
communicants, — realizes  that  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  has  a 
mission  in  that  community.61 

The  church  grew  by  baptism  as  well  as  by  immigration  and 
in  1918  reported  one  hundred  and  nine  members. 

Another  church  organized  about  the  same  time,  but 
which  eventually  outstripped  its  sisters  in  numbers,  was 
the  congregation  at  Fresno.  Its  growth  was  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  grew  up  a  number  of  small  nuclei  of 
Brethren,  in  the  countryside  around  about  Fresno,  which 
eventually  disintegrated  and  turned  their  membership  to 
this  church.62  When  the  work  was  begun  here  in  1911, 
there  were  a  few  Brethren  families  living  in  the  town.63 
One  of  these,  the  Parretts,  invited  D.  L.  Forney  of  Reedley 
to  come  and  preach  for  them.  In  1911  the  District  Mission 
Board  decided  to  place  John  Getz  from  the  Berean  Bible 
School  in  charge  of  the  Brethren  here.  He  was  succeeded 
by  A.  D.  Bowman,64  former  pioneer  in  the  Wenatchee  Val¬ 
ley  colony.  Brethren  were  urged  to  locate  in  Fresno  be¬ 
cause  it  was  easily  accessible,  had  good  schools,  and  offered 
many  opportunities  for  work  in  its  packing  houses  and 
factories.  A  little  mission  house  was  built  in  1911,  and  on 
November  second  of  1912  a  church  organization  was 
formed.65  The  Board  then  secured  C.  E.  Wolf  to  take  charge 
of  the  new  church.  In  1914  the  work  was  taken  over  by 
another  minister  from  the  Northwest,  J.  Harman  Stover, 


61.  J.  Harman  Stover,  ibid.,  February  6,  1915,  p.  92. 

62.  Infra,  p.  360. 

63.  D.  L.  Forney  in  Gospel  Messenger,  May  6,  1911,  p.  283. 

64.  Minutes  of  the  District  of  Northern  California,  October  17,  1912,  p.  5. 

65.  Minutes  of  the  Fresno  Church  (Unpublished  manuscript),  November  2, 
1912. 
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who  remained  with  the  church  until  1920.66  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  Fresno  church  was  in  close  proximity  to  four 
other  Brethren  congregations,  Raisin,  Reedley,  Kerman, 
and  Oak  Grove,  and  that  it  soon  lost  some  of  its  members 
to  a  church  organized  at  Trigo,  it  rounded  out  the  year 
1918  with  one  hundred  members. 

A  company  of  about  a  half  dozen  families  from  the 
Salem  church  near  Lennox,  Iowa,  formed  the  nucleus  of 
Brethren  who  settled  at  Trigo.  They  were  relatives  and 
neighbors.  One  of  the  members  of  this  group,  Mrs.  Bessie 
Bailey,  had  a  brother  who  had  earlier  gone  to  California 
and  was  serving  as  postmaster  at  this  place.67  The  leader 
of  the  group  was  Elder  J.  M.  Follis.  With  him  were  his 
children  and  their  families:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Floyd  Ramsey, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  F.  Sink,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Follis,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Wray.  It  was  nautral  that  they  should 
begin  holding  church  services  at  the  home  of  the  father, 
Elder  J.  M.  Follis.  A  few  others  also  cast  their  lot  with 
these  Brethren.  On  October  31,  1913,  a  church  was  organ¬ 
ized  with  twenty-two  members.68  D.  F.  Sink  was  chosen 
presiding  elder.  Brethren  seeking  homes  were  invited  to 
investigate  the  locality  and  help  build  the  congregation  at 
Trigo.  A  church  house  was  erected,  but  the  group  failed 
to  grow.  The  country  was  a  dry  farming  area  in  which 
the  Iowa  farmers  found  it  difficult  to  adjust  themselves. 
Moreover,  the  old  ranchers  in  the  area  were  not  inclined 
to  welcome  them  as  they  did  not  like  to  see  the  large 
ranches  broken  up  into  small  farms.  In  1917  the  member¬ 
ship  at  Trigo  numbered  twenty-three,  beyond  which  it 
never  grew.  About  half  of  these  members  were  granted 
letters  in  1918  when  the  Chowchilla  congregation  was  es¬ 
tablished  nearby.  Not  long  after  this  the  Trigo  church 
disintegrated,  and  the  building  was  finally  sold. 

66.  Elizabeth  Whitlow  in  Gospel  Messenger,  February  28,  1920,  p.  141. 

67.  Mrs.  Bessie  Bailey,  La  Verne,  California,  personal  interview,  July  16,  1938. 

68.  Mamie  Sink,  in  Gospel  Messenger,  November  15,  1913,  p.  736. 
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A  church,  planted  in  the  same  year  (1913),  which  also 
barely  managed  to  hold  its  own,  was  the  Rio  Linda  church, 
situated  nine  miles  north  of  Sacramento.  The  nucleus  of 
this  group,  like  the  Kerman  colony,  consisted  of  several 
Dakota  families:  the  Blochers,  the  Hoffmans,  and  the 
Whipples.  Michael  Blocher,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  to 
locate  in  the  region,  was  well  acquainted  with  Deardorff, 
the  Dakota  elder  who  had  promoted  the  colony  at  Empire.69 
However,  Blocher  preferred  to  start  work  at  a  new  place 
and  accordingly  took  up  some  land  at  Dry  Creek,  a  few 
miles  north  of  Sacramento.  He  placed  his  church  letter  at 
Live  Oak,  forty-five  miles  away;  other  Brethren  who  set¬ 
tled  here  did  likewise.  Nevertheless,  it  was  soon  felt  that 
a  separate  congregation  should  be  formed;  so  on  October 
25,  1913,  at  the  home  of  A.  M.  Whipple,  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion  was  established.70  W.  R.  Brubaker  was  chosen  elder 
in  charge.  The  church  was  named  Rio  Linda  for  the 
town,71  which  was  yet  a  paper  town  plotted  by  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Suburban  Fruit  Lands  Company.  The  land  com¬ 
pany  promised  to  donate  lumber  for  a  hall  if  the  members 
of  the  community  would  build  it.  This  was  done,  and  a 
union  Sunday  school  held  here.  In  the  early  part  of  1914, 
Blocher,  who  later  became  elder  of  the  congregation,  wrote 
to  the  Messenger  of  their  progress: 

We  are  pleased  with  our  location  here.  One  year  ago  we  had 
but  two  families  in  the  new  colony.  Now  we  have  over  twenty 
families.  .  .  .  We  would  be  pleased  to  have  others  locate  among 
us  to  help  in  the  cause  of  the  Master.  We  are  near  the  capital 
of  the  State,  a  thriving  city  of  75,000,  where  we  expect,  ere  long, 
to  establish  a  mission.72 

The  hope  thus  expressed  was  never  realized.  Few  Breth¬ 
ren  farmers  settled  at  Rio  Linda,  and  the  Sacramento 
mission  did  not  materialize  at  this  time.73 

69.  Mrs.  Michael  Blocher,  La  Verne,  California,  personal  interview,  July  17, 
1938. 

70.  Minutes  of  the  Rio  Linda  Church  (Unpublished  manuscript),  October 
25,  1913.  There  were  eleven  charter  members. 

71.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Fisher  in  Gospel  Messenger,  January  3,  1914,  p.  11. 

72.  June  13,  1914,  p.  380. 

73.  However,  in  1937,  the  Rio  Linda  Brethren  were  granted  permission  to 
move  to  Sacramento  and  open  a  mission  there  with  the  help  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  board. 
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About  this  time  the  Codora  congregation  (formerly  the 
Sacramento  Valley  church)  was  also  considering  establish¬ 
ing  a  mission  thirty-five  miles  away,  in  the  foothills  at  Elk 
Creek.  In  1911  I.  L.  Feightner,  a  schoolteacher,  had  moved 
into  this  isolated  village  and  had  begun  holding  preaching 
services.  There  were  no  resident  Brethren  on  whom  he 
could  depend  for  financial  support,  but  a  box  was  placed 
at  the  door  of  the  church  for  free  will  offerings.  Some  of 
Feightner’s  parishoners  were  people  who  had  always  lived 
in  the  valley  though  most  of  them  were  unacquainted  with 
the  Brethren.  Later,  a  few  Brethren  moved  here.  On 
April  10,  1915,  a  church  was  organized  with  W.  E.  Whitcher 
of  Stony  Ford  as  elder.74  The  minister  and  elder  soon 
moved  away,  and  the  church  declined  rather  than  grew. 
In  1917  a  notice  was  sent  to  the  Messenger  that  the  Elk 
Creek  church  was  in  great  need  of  a  pastor — he  would  have 
a  real  opportunity  for  service  as  there  was  no  other  de¬ 
nomination  working  in  the  community.  Moreover,  other 
conditions  were  favorable:  the  Brethren  had  a  good  church 
house,  and  reasonable  support  was  assured.75  The  appeal 
went  unanswered. 

Although  the  needs  of  the  Elk  Creek  church  failed  to 
arouse  the  interest  of  the  Brethren  at  this  time,  another 
mission,  established  only  a  little  later,  secured  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  brotherhood — the  Golden  Gate  Mission. 
No  doubt  there  was  more  romance  attached  to  the  planting 
of  a  mission  at  the  “Golden  Gate”  than  to  the  establishment 
of  a  church  at  Sacramento.  Also  there  seemed  to  be  a  real 
need.  Now  that  the  Brethren  had  established  a  mission 
in  China,  and  missionaries  were  frequently  taking  their 
departure  from  or  arriving  at  San  Francisco,  it  seemed  wise 
to  have  a  place  of  reception  for  them  as  well  as  to  secure 
for  the  church  the  benefits  and  inspiration  derived  from 

74.  Minutes  of  the  Elk  Creek  Church  (Unpublished  manuscript),  April  10, 

1915. 

75.  Mrs.  Celia  Burnham,  in  Gospel  Messenger,  October  20,  1917,  p.  661.  See 

also  D.  L.  Forney,  ibid. 
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these  occasions.  It  was  out  of  these  sentiments  that  the 
District  Mission  Board  began  to  consider  the  establishment 
of  a  mission  at  Oakland.  The  Board  felt  that  they  had  not 
had  sufficient  experience  in  city  mission  work  to  undertake 
this  sort  of  project,  so  they  appealed  to  the  General  Mission 
Board  to  take  charge,  manage,  and  finance  the  work.  After 
considerable  urging  the  latter  consented  to  help  the  district 
launch  the  work. 

San  Francisco,  the  city  which  one  historian  has  said  is 
one  of  the  few  in  America  possessing  individuality  and  rare 
charm,  did  not  attract  the  Brethren.  The  members  of  the 
Board  who  were  given  the  task  of  locating  the  Golden  Gate 
Mission  said  they  found  no  place  more  forbidding.  To  be 
sure,  San  Francisco,  with  its  cosmopolitan  background,  its 
sailors,  its  foreigners  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  was 
not  a  place  in  which  Brethren  farmers  were  likely  to  feel 
at  home.  When  the  Board  finally  did  select  a  site  in  East 
Oakland,  they  chose  a  place  in  proximity  to  the  country¬ 
side.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  factors  which  the  Board 
deemed  important  in  establishing  the  mission: 

The  need  of  a  church  at  this  “gateway”, — the  central  and  chief 
port  of  the  Pacific  Coast  to  the  Orient, — has  long  been  felt  by  the 
Brethren,  not  only  of  the  part  of  the  Coast  immediately  adjacent, 
but  by  brethren  who  have  a  vision  of  the  great  mission  of  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  as  a  potent  factor  in  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury,  called  out  by  God  to  contend  for  the  regeneration  of  men, 
as  a  qualification  for  eternal  life,  and  to  be  an  object  lesson  to 
the  world,  demonstrating  the  .  .  .  simple  life. 

To  obtain  a  foothold  in  any  of  the  five  cities  around  the  bay 
is  no  child’s  play.  Some  consecrated  minister  and  companion  must 
go  there  and  begin  a  mission.  Some  Board,  with  funds  pledged, 
must  stand  behind  such  an  effort.  .  .  . 

Elder  J.  U.  G.  Stiverson  and  wife  have  been  secured  to  open 
the  mission.  .  .  . 

In  company  with  one  member  of  the  Northern  California  Mis¬ 
sion  Board,  Bro.  J.  R.  Rhoads,  and  with  Bro.  Stiverson,  the  writer 
has  just  returned  from  “spying  out  the  land”  .  .  . 

While  we  could  not  locate  the  place  definitely,  our  judgment  is 
that  it  will  be  in  East  Oakland.  Many  reasons  might  be  given  for 
thinking  so.  The  residents  seem  to  be  more  of  the  middle  class 
of  workers.  Then  there  is,  near  the  east  city  line,  a  subdivision 
just  settling.  Concessions  could  be  had  here,  if  any  are  to  be 
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had  at  all.  Then,  too,  this  end  of  the  city  has  an  interurban  rail¬ 
road  running  into  a  beautiful  farming  district,  with  almost  city 
privileges.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  we  appeal  to  the  Brotherhood  to  feel  that  the  mission  is 
one  of  the  church  and  not  merely  a  local  mission  of  a  State  Dis¬ 
trict.76 

On  March  28,  1917,  the  Brethren  residing  in  the  Bay 
cities  organized  the  Golden  Gate  Church  at  Oakland.77 
There  were  twenty-eight  charter  members,  of  which  a  num¬ 
ber  were  from  Empire.  Stiverson  was  chosen  elder  in 
charge.  Meetings  were  held  in  his  own  home  for  a  time; 
then  a  bungalow  was  erected  in  which  the  services  were 
held  until  a  church  house  could  be  built.  Later  this  was 
converted  into  a  parsonage.  Stiverson  visited  most  of  the 
churches  of  the  district  in  quest  of  funds,  but  a  church 
house  was  not  built  until  1923. 

It  will  be  observed  that  by  the  end  of  1917  the  half 
dozen  churches  which  originally  constituted  the  District  of 
Northern  California  had  been  augmented  by  a  long  line  of 
new  organizations,  extending  along  the  San  Joaquin  and 
Sacramento  valleys  from  McFarland,  just  over  the  ridge, 
to  Elk  Creek,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  north  of  San 
Francisco.  Most  of  these  were  in  or  near  small  towns  along 
the  Southern  Pacific.  Six  of  the  thirteen  numbered  less 
than  fifty  members.  Some  of  these  were  destined  to  be 
important  settlements.  Others  were  soon  to  pass  from 
memory. 

Although  there  was  some  interest  in  colonization  in 
southern  California  during  this  period,  the  activity  was 
much  less  than  in  the  north.  A  few  new  enterprises  were 
started  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  state,  and  a 
few  were  started  in  Arizona,  but  the  latter  were  not  suc¬ 
cessful. 

A  mission  point  at  Phoenix  was  launched  by  the  Glen¬ 
dale  church  in  February  of  1912, 78  but  it  did  not  develop 


76.  J.  Harman  Stover  in  Gospel  Messenger,  August  5,  1916,  p.  507. 

77.  J.  U.  G.  Stiverson,  Diary,  March  28,  1917. 

78.  Levi  Yoder  in  Gospel  Messenger,  February  3,  1912,  p.  76. 
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into  an  organized  church  until  more  than  a  decade  later. 

A  few  Brethren  settled  at  Pearce,  Arizona,  and  attempted 

to  build  a  church  there.  Their  hopes  were  described  by 

Mrs.  O.  S.  Pratt  in  a  letter  to  the  Gospel  Messenger: 

In  a  new  country  like  this  we  each  have  at  least  160  acres  of 
land.  Some  have  one-half  section,  and  others  have  entire  sections, 
therefore  we  live  naturally  quite  a  distance  from  our  neighbors. 
We  find  the  people  hungering  and  thirsting  after  the  Gospel,  and 
our  crowds  at  the  little  schoolhouse  were  good. 

We  believe  the  time  is  almost  here  for  our  church  to  be  or¬ 
ganized.  We  now  have  twelve  members,  .  .  . 

We  started  with  a  Bible  class  in  our  home,  two  and  one-half 
years  ago.  .  .  .79 

In  November  of  1912  this  hope  was  realized,  and  the  con¬ 
gregation  was  organized.80.  It  took  the  name,  the  Moun¬ 
tain  View  Church.  For  a  time  William  Stutsman  of  Elgin, 
Arizona,  served  as  elder;  the  members,  however,  eagerly 
desired  a  resident  minister.  Although  the  needs  of  the 
church  were  set  forth  in  a  letter  to  the  Messenger,81  the 
aid  of  other  Brethren  did  not  come.  In  1918  there  were 
yet  only  sixteen  members  at  Pearce,  and  a  few  years  later 
the  Elders’  Body  recommended  that  it  be  considered  dis¬ 
organized.82 

Brethren  had  also  located  at  other  points  in  Arizona. 
From  1912-1915  letters  came  to  the  Gospel  Messenger  from 
Brethren  at  Cottonwood,  Rain  Valley,  Elgin,  and  Benson; 
but  none  of  these  points  developed  into  organized 
churches.83  Elder  D.  L.  Miller  visited  Glendale  and 
Phoenix  in  the  spring  of  1915  and  estimated  the  entire 
membership  in  Arizona,  including  the  Brethren  at  Pearce 
and  Elgin,  as  only  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five.  He 
thought  the  Salt  River  Valley  a  good  place  for  settlement, 
however,  and  gave  a  detailed  description  of  it  in  the  Mes- 

79.  Ibid.,  June  29,  1912,  pp.  411,  412. 

80.  Minutes  of  the  Glendale  Church,  November  10,  1912. 

81.  Mrs.  O.  S.  Pratt,  August  22,  1914,  p.  539. 

82.  The  Elders’  Body  recommended  its  disorganization  in  1921,  Minutes  of 
the  District  Meeting  of  Southern  California  and  Arizona,  October  21,  1921, 

&29.  For  statistical  report  in  1918  see  ibid.,  October  17,  18,  1918. 

ovember  2,  1912,  p.  699;  July  25,  1914,  p.  476;  June  5,  1915,  p.  364;  No¬ 
vember  6,  1915,  p.  716. 
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senger,  closing  with  the  prophecy  that  some  day  it  would 
be  a  most  prosperous  part  of  the  country.84  He  pointed 
out,  nevertheless,  that  it  took  some  capital  to  secure  a 
home  here,  and  he  recommended  that  anyone  contemplat¬ 
ing  a  change  of  location  should  first  visit  the  new  area 
and  study  the  situation  for  himself.  “Do  not  act  hastily,” 
he  warned,  “only  to  repent  at  leisure.” 

The  earnest  efforts  of  W.  F.  Gillett  and  the  Van  Horns 
to  bring  Brethren  settlers  to  Imperial  Valley,  which  we 
observed  in  an  earlier  chapter,  now  began  to  yield  results. 
For  some  time  their  advertisements  had  interested  but  few 
Brethren,  for  the  obstacles  which  the  Imperial  Valley  set¬ 
tlers  had  had  to  fight  were  well  known.  However,  the 
colonizers  persisted,  and  the  year  following  the  Los  Angeles 
Conference  brought  some  indications  of  success.  W.  E. 
Trostle,  a  minister  who  had  held  a  meeting  at  Holtville, 
reported  “the  opening  for  our  people  very  promising,”85 
and  the  District  Mission  Board  decided  to  locate  W.  M. 
Platt  in  the  valley.  He  conducted  meetings  in  a  school- 
house  a  few  miles  south  of  El  Centro.86  On  October  3, 
1909,  the  members  here  organized  themselves  into  a  church, 
taking  the  name,  the  Imperial  Valley  Church.87  Samuel 
Funk  of  Covina,  who  also  visited  the  valley  in  the  spring 
of  1910,  thought  the  outlook  good  although  he  recognized 
certain  difficulties: 

The  valley  is  subject  to  windstorms  during  the  spring  that  raise 
considerable  dust,  but  as-  a  large  amount  of  the  land  is  being 
seeded  to  alfalfa,  this  feature  becomes  less  objectionable. 

After  the  land  has  been  in  alfalfa,  or  farmed  for  several  years, 
a  very  good  grade  of  cotton  can  be  grown.  Various  kinds  of 
deciduous  fruits  can  be  grown  successfully,  but  personally  I  could 
not  recommend  the  Valley  for  citrus  fruits.  .  .  . 

Such  a  country  as  this  will  no  doubt  attract  many  of  our  Breth¬ 
ren,  and  a  large  number  of  them,  who  are  not  needed  in  some  of 
our  large  congregations,  could  be  of  service  in  this  valley.88 

84.  Ibid.,  April  10,  1915,  pp.  233,  234. 

85.  Ibid.,  February  1,  1908,  p.  72. 

86.  W.  M.  Platt,  ibid.,  January  16,  1909,  p.  44. 

87.  Minutes  of  the  Imperial  Valley  Church  (Unpublished  manuscript),  Octo¬ 
ber  3  1909. 

88.  S.  W.’  Funk  in  Gospel  Messenger,  May  14,  1910,  p.  318. 
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In  the  summer  of  this  year  the  District  Mission  Board 
decided  that  this  church  was  strong  enough  to  stand  alone, 
and  support  was  withdrawn.89  The  church  then  numbered 
forty  members.90  In  the  fall  a  church  house  was  erected 
about  eight  miles  southeast  of  Holtville  in  what  was  known 
as  the  East  Side.  In  December  the  East  Side  Brethren 
asked  permission  to  have  a  separate  church  organization.91 
This  request  was  granted,  and  the  church  was  organized 
on  January  14,  1911,  the  new  church  taking  the  name  of 
the  original  church — the  Imperial  Valley  Church.  Its  first 
elder  was  C.  E.  Gillett,  who  had  moved  here  from  Bangor, 
California.  His  health  had  not  improved  in  the  latter 
region,  and  he  was  now  trying  the  Imperial  Valley.  Other 
members  of  the  family  also  located  here.  After  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  new  church  at  Holtville,  the  mother  church 
was  known  as  the  El  Centro  Church.92 

In  spite  of  the  favorable  beginnings  neither  one  of  these 
churches  flourished.  In  the  fall  of  1913,  Mrs.  Platt  writes, 
“We  wonder  why  not  more  of  our  members  make  their 
home  in  our  fertile  valley.  The  older  churches  in  this 
State  have  workers  standing  idly  by,  while  here  we  are  in 
great  need  of  help  in  the  Lord’s  work.”93  In  similar  vein, 
G.  W.  James  writes: 

I  am  grieved  to  see  the  work  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 
retarded  in  a  land  of  plenty  and  prosperity.  Here,  in  this  great 
Imperial  Valley,  Cal.,  about  2,000  acres  of  land  are  to  be  thrown 
open  in  the  near  future, — as  soon  as  a  canal  can  be  built.  The 
engineers  are  working  on  it  now.  When  I  came  here,  I  had  noth¬ 
ing.  Now  I  have  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  worth 
$10,000.  I  have  been  here  eight  years.  I  have  lived  in  Los  Angeles, 
where  I  saw  three  or  four  ministers  at  church  nearly  every  Sun¬ 
day.  Here  we  have  none.94 

In  1914  the  District  Mission  Board  called  Platt,  the  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  El  Centro  church,  to  the  Santa  Fe  Mission,  Los 

89.  W.  M.  Platt,  ibid.,  July  16,  1910,  p.  460. 

90.  Minutes  of  the  District  of  Southern  California  and  Arizona,  March  24,  1910. 

91.  Minutes  of  the  Imperial  Valley  Church,  December  30,  1910. 

92.  Minutes  of  the  El  Centro  Church  (Unpublished  manuscript  in  possession 
of  E.  M.  Strickler),  February  18,  1911. 

93.  Gospel  Messenger,  October  11,  1913,  p.  652. 

94.  Ibid.,  December  8,  1917,  p.  781. 
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Angeles.95  In  the  spring  of  1915,  C.  E.  Gillett,  the  elder  of 
the  church  at  Holtville,  moved  to  Benson,  Arizona.  These 
removals  left  both  of  the  Imperial  Valley  churches  in  a 
critical  condition.  The  Imperial  Valley  church  succumbed 
about  1919,  and  a  few  years  later  the  El  Centro  church  also 
disintegrated.96 

The  Brethren  established  one  other  church  in  southern 
California  during  the  decade  1908-1918.  This  was  the  Santee 
mission,  located  about  nineteen  miles  northeast  of  San 
Diego.  This  was  considered  a  productive  region  suitable 
for  Brethren  farmers.  The  District  Mission  Board  placed 
S.  A.  Honberger  in  charge  of  the  work  in  the  fall  of  1910. 
Early  in  1911  Honberger  wrote  to  the  Gospel  Messenger 
that  there  were  five  members  at  that  place.97  Preaching 
services  were  being  held  in  a  schoolhouse.98  In  the  fall 
of  that  year  the  Brethren  at  Santee  asked  the  Santa  Ana 
church,  in  whose  bounds  they  were,  for  permission  to  form 
a  separate  church  organization.  This  permission  was 
granted.99  The  next  year  Santee  was  visited  by  M.  M. 
Eshelman,  the  Lordsburg  colonizer,  who  now  urged  the 
Brethren  to  settle  in  this  area: 

This  is  a  pretty  valley,  near  San  Diego  .  .  .  where  there  ought 
to  be  one  of  our  flourishing  churches.  Those  who  think  of  chang¬ 
ing  their  location  should  investigate  El  Cajon  Valley,  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  strawberries  and  alfalfa,  out  of  which  to  get  a 
living,  and  at  the  same  time,  witnessing  for  Christ  by  good  be¬ 
havior.  I  do  not  advise  anyone  to  go  there  solely  to  dig  in  the 
ground,  but  while  you  must  do  this,  be  sure  to  make  the  power 
of  Christ’s  spiritual  fruitage  the  primary  object.  I  am  not  selling 
land.  I  am  not  laboring  for  anything  but  the  promotion  of  the 
spiritual  graces  for  the  Lord,  but  I  desire  to  emphasize  that  the 
few  members  at  Santee  need  more  partners  in  the  work,  and  are 
willing  to  take  the  sanctified  ones.100 


95.  Infra.,  p.  323. 

96.  The  last  regular  minutes  for  the  latter  church  are  dated  March  27,  1915. 
On  July  19,  1924,  this  church  turned  over  its  property  to  the  endowment 
fund  of  La  Verne  College. 

97.  S.  A.  Honberger  in  Gospel  Messenger,  January  7,  1911,  p.  8. 

98.  Ibid.,  February  4,  1911,  p.  76. 

99.  Minutes  of  the  Santa  Ana  Church,  September  23,  1911. 

100.  Gospel  Messenger,  July  6,  1912.  p.  432. 
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In  August  of  1913  some  of  the  Brethren  began  to  hold 
meetings  in  the  city  of  San  Diego,  and  the  Mission  Board 
began  to  consider  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  mission 
here.101  W.  M.  Platt,  who  visited  the  group,  thought  that 
there  was  a  good  opening  for  the  Brethren  at  this  point, 
but  a  number  of  years  were  to  elapse  before  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  church  in  the  city  of  San  Diego. 

In  comparison  with  the  large  number  of  churches  which 
the  Brethren  established  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state, 
the  new  churches  organized  in  the  south  were  few  and 
comparatively  unsuccessful.  However,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  increase  in  church  organizations,  there  was  more 
activity  in  the  Northwest  than  in  either  district  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  observe  the  expansion 
of  the  Brethren  in  this  region. 


101.  W.  M.  Platt,  ibid.,  September  20,  1913,  p.  606. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

The  Last  Phase  of  Colonization  in  the  Northwest,  1908-1918 

The  decade  of  1908-1918  was  a  period  of  continued  col¬ 
onizing  in  the  Northwest  although  the  movement  was  not 
so  marked  as  in  the  earlier  decade  from  1897-1907.  The 
parts  of  the  Northwest  which  now  most  interested  Brethren 
immigrants  were  Washington  and  Canada,  which  had  been 
advertised  by  the  railroads. 

While  real  estate  companies  in  California  were  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  Brethren  to  locate  in  places  where  they  might 
enjoy  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life,  and  where 
pioneering  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  land  companies  in  the 
Far  Northwest  were  still  appealing  to  their  love  of  the 
frontier.  Canada  was  advertised  as  “The  Last  West.” 
“The  land  now  available  in  the  Western  States  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price  is  not  worth  while,”  said  one  company.  “We 
come  to  you  with  something  that  is  worth  while.  ‘Save 
the  best  for  the  last’  is  an  old  saying,  but  we  are  proving 
it  to  you  today,  when  we  talk  about  the  last  ‘West.’  ”x  The 
company  then  went  on  to  say  that  in  Canada  there  were 
still  broad  acres  of  fertile  land  ready  for  the  plow,  and  that 
already  some  of  the  Brethren  had  heard  the  call  and  were 
now  enjoying  the  harvests. 


1.  Pioneer  Realty  Company  in  the  Inglenool c,  June  27,  1905. 
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That  there  were  quite  a  few  Brethren  who  were  not  yet 
weary  of  pioneering  was  evident  in  the  fact  that  a  number 
continued  to  come  north  to  make  their  homes  on  the  plains 
of  southern  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  far  from  the  rail¬ 
road  and  without  many  of  the  comforts  they  might  have 
enjoyed  elsewhere.  A  number  of  them  came  from  North 
Dakota  and  hoped  to  find  here  more  advantages  than  they 
had  enjoyed  in  that  rigorous  climate.2  New  churches  were 
established  and  rapidly  built  up  by  immigration.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  of  the  older  churches  declined  as  their 
members  moved  away  to  the  new  colonies  which  were 
being  promoted. 

Southern  Alberta  was  an  attractive  region  for  the 
pioneer.  In  some  parts  of  it  the  disappearance  of  the  buf¬ 
falo  had  been  so  recent  that  their  bones  and  horns  could 
yet  be  found  here  and  there  on  the  prairie.3  There  was 
scarcely  a  tree  or  a  shrub  to  break  the  long  level  lines  of 
the  landscape,  but  the  plains  were  thickly  covered  with 
native  grass  and,  in  the  springtime,  carpeted  with  wild 
flowers.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1908  that  some  of  the 
Brethren  who  had  located  at  Queenstown  began  to  urge 
their  friends  to  settle  in  this  part  of  Alberta.  “Any  of  the 
Brethren,  thinking  of  moving  to  Alberta,  would  do  well 
to  come  here,  and  look  at  this  part  of  the  country  before 
investing  elsewhere,”  wrote  one  of  them  to  the  Messenger .4 
As  a  result,  a  number  of  Brethren  did  settle  in  this  vicinity, 
and  they  were  able  in  October  of  1908  to  organize  a  church 
with  a  membership  of  thirty-five.5  It  was  called  the 
Pleasant  Ridge  Church.  J.  L.  Jordan  was  chosen  elder. 
Pleasant  Ridge  prospered  for  a  time,  but  it  was  not  long 
before  the  attention  of  its  members  was  drawn  to  another 
area  which  had  been  opened  for  settlement — the  Blackfoot 

2.  Infra,  p.  294. 

3.  E.  C.  Cawley,  “The  Days  of  1910”  in  Our  Young  People,  July  30,  1932,  p.  7. 

4.  Alsadie  Mason,  February  1,  1908,  p.  76. 

5.  Minutes  of  the  Pleasant  Ridge  Church  (Unpublished  manuscript  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Bow  Valley  church,  Arrowwood,  Alta.),  October  17,  1908. 
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Indian  Reservation  in  Bow  Valley.  The  land  here  was  be¬ 
ing  sold  at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder.  Two  prom¬ 
inent  elders  of  the  Sharon  and  Pleasant  Ridge  churches, 
Luther  Shatto  and  G.  A.  Shamberger,  secured  land  in  the 
reserve.  Shatto  then  helped  to  locate  other  Brethren  in 
this  area.  In  1917  another  sale  took  place.  This  brought 
a  general  exodus  from  Pleasant  Ridge  and  Sharon  into 
the  newer  region.  Soon  the  majority  of  the  Brethren 
from  both  these  churches  had  located  on  the  reserve  and 
were  considering  the  question  of  uniting  their  interests. 
Brethren  were  also  moving  in  from  the  States.  The  gen¬ 
eral  enthusiasm  which  prevailed  is  shown  in  the  following 
paragraph  from  a  letter  of  one  of  these  newcomers: 

This  country  we  find  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  small  grain 
producing  sections  in  the  world.  Large  wagon  loads  of  wheat  are 
being  marketed  daily.  There  are  a  goodly  number  of  members 
living  here.  Others  are  coming  soon,  and  we  hope,  in  time,  to 
have  a  strong  church  in  this  part  of  the  Lord’s  great  heritage.  .  .  .6 

In  April  of  1917  a  joint  council  of  the  Sharon  and 
Pleasant  Ridge  churches  was  held,  and  the  members  de¬ 
cided  that  they  would  together  build  a  church  house  in 
Bow  Valley.7  The  final  step  in  the  consolidation  of  their 
efforts  was  taken  that  summer  when,  at  the  District  Con¬ 
ference,  these  churches  were  granted  permission  to  be 
united  under  the  name  of  the  Bow  Valley  Church.  This 
church  had  a  membership  of  about  eighty-five  at  this  time8 
and  eventually  grew  to  be  the  largest  church  of  the  Breth¬ 
ren  in  Canada. 

In  the  meantime  the  Brethren  were  settling  in  other 
parts  of  Alberta.  Some  had  located  on  homestead  land 
about  fifteen  miles  southwest  of  Medicine  Hat.  One  of 
the  pioneers  here  was  J.  N.  Overhultz,  an  elder  who  had 
moved  into  this  region  from  Florida.  He  became  the  pre¬ 
siding  elder  of  the  new  congregation,  the  Pleasant  Valley 

6.  J.  H.  Brubaker  in  Gospel  Messenger,  March  31,  1917,  p.  197. 

7.  Minutes  of  the  Bow  Valley  Church  (Unpublished  manuscript) ,  April  7, 
1917.  The  new  church  was  dedicated  November  4,  1917. 

8.  Alice  Netzly  in  Gospel  Messenger,  November  17,  1917,  p.  725. 
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church,  which  was  organized  at  his  home  on  September  11, 
1909. 9  At  first  the  members  hoped  to  establish  a  Brethren 
colony  here.  Elder  Peter  Brubaker  worked  with  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  to  achieve  this  end  and  did  have 
some  success  in  interesting  Brethren  in  the  region.  Some 
settlers  moved  into  the  area  from  North  Dakota.  Among 
them  was  Ella  Reish  Shatto.  One  of  her  sons,  Joseph  D. 
Reish,  served  the  church  as  pastor  for  a  number  of  years.10 
At  first  the  preaching  services  were  held  in  a  schoolhouse 
some  distance  away.  “  .  .  .  our  elder,  Bro.  J.  N.  Overho[u]ltz 
walked  five  miles  through  the  snow  ...  to  preach  for  us,” 
wrote  their  correspondent  to  the  Messenger ,  showing  the 
difficulties  under  which  they  were  laboring.* 11  A  number 
of  new  members  were  received  by  letter,  and  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1915  a  church  house  was  built.12  J.  H.  Moore,  the 
editor  of  the  Messenger,  passed  through  this  region  on  his 
way  to  the  Seattle  Conference  and  commented  on  the 
attractive  character  of  the  country:  “As  one  travels  and 
looks  out  upon  these  vast  stretches  of  comparatively  level 
and  fertile  prairies  extending  for  hundreds  of  miles  in 
every  direction,  he  cannot  help  being  impressed  with  the 
marvelous  possibilities  of  all  Western  Canada.”13  How¬ 
ever,  the  settlers  soon  faced  serious  problems.  The  country 
was  a  semiarid  region,  and  though  the  soil  was  good,  it 
was  too  dry  for  grain  farming.  Several  successive  years 
of  drought  occurred,  and  many  of  them  were  forced  to  look 
elsewhere  for  a  living.  On  leaving,  some  of  them  could 
not  even  dispose  of  their  horses  but  despairingly  turned 
them  loose  to  roam  the  prairie.  As  the  colonists  began  to 
move  away,  the  church  declined.  In  1918  one  of  the  min¬ 
isters  observed  that  while  the  Pleasant  Valley  church  had 
received  ninety-six  letters  since  it  had  been  organized,  it 

9.  Cora  M.  Brubaker,  ibid.,  October  2,  1909,  p.  636. 

10.  Joseph  D.  Reish,  Lorida,  Florida,  letter  to  the  author,  July  25,  1938. 

11.  Hannah  Dunning  in  Gospel  Messenger,  February  4,  1911,  p.  76. 

12.  Margaret  M.  Reish,  ibid.,  October  16,  1915,  p.  668. 

13.  Ibid.,  July  11,  1914,  p.  441. 
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had  also  granted  fifty-two  letters  to  members  moving  away. 
Within  a  few  years  the  church  was  abandoned.14 

About  the  time  the  Brethren  were  moving  into  Pleasant 
Valley,  some  Brethren  also  began  settling  about  thirty-five 
miles  northeast  of  Calgary,  on  prairie  land  held  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Into  this  region  Charles  Gump 
and  family  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  moved  in  1908.15  The  next 
year  they  were  joined  by  Brethren  from  Bowbells,  North 
Dakota — J.  A.  Weaver  and  family,  and  J.  S.  Culp  and 
family — who  hoped  to  find  here  a  more  favorable  location. 
Weaver  wrote  to  the  Messenger  of  the  circumstances  which 
had  led  him  to  this  choice: 

On  account  of  my  crippled  condition,  which  does  not  permit 
me  to  stand  the  winters  at  my  former  home,  Bowbells,  N.  Dak., 
I  have  located  in  Canada,  twenty-five  miles  northeast  of  Calgary, 
Alberta,  where  conditions  during  the  winter  are  more  favorable. 
This  is  a  fertile  section  of  country.  Calgary  is  a  city  of  nearly 
30,000,  and  makes  a  good  market  for  the  settlers.  There  are  no 
blizzards  or  big  snowstorms.  There  is  a  colony  of  Brethren  located 
here,  and  any  one  wishing  to  join  us  may  write  me  for  any  infor¬ 
mation.  There  are  a  number  of  colonies  in  Canada,  hence  there 
is  no  need  of  any  one  isolating  himself,  as  many  do.16 

The  two  families  settled  about  eight  miles  from  the 
home  of  the  Gump  family,  but  before  many  months  passed 
they  decided  that  they  should  hold  religious  services  to¬ 
gether.  It  was  then  arranged  that  the  two  groups  of  Breth¬ 
ren  should  each  drive  across  the  prairie  until  they  met, 
and  at  that  point  they  should  set  up  a  tent  and  worship. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  first  Brethren  meetings 
were  held  in  the  vicinity  of  Irricana.17 

Not  long  after  this,  Weaver  again  wrote  to  the  Messen¬ 
ger  concerning  their  progress.  Although  they  were  still 
worshiping  in  a  tent,  he  said,  they  had  begun  to  erect  a 
church  building  and  hoped  soon  to  have  it  ready  for  serv¬ 
ices: 


14.  Joseph  D.  Reish,  letter  of  July  25,  1938;  also  Missionary  Visitor,  August, 
1918,  p.  228. 

15.  Cawley,  op.  cit. 

16.  November  6,  1909,  p.  716. 

17.  Cawley,  op,  cit. 
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Our  attendance  is  not  large  yet,  but  we  expect  to  increase  it 
later  on  by  active  mission  work.  We  are  aiming  to  build  up  the 
cause  of  Christ  here  in  this  far  northern  part  of  Canada.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Brethren  is  unknown  here.  We  invite  members, 
settling  in  Canada,  to  come  and  help  us  by  locating  here.  We 
had  a  fine  winter  and  spring.  This  is  a  rich  and  productive  coun¬ 
try.  Oats  produce  as  high  as  120  bushels  per  acre,  wheat,  30  to 
50,  flax  15  to  30  bushels.  It  is  an  irrigated  section.  The  climate 
is  fine  the  year  round,  and  very  healthy.  There  are  no  home¬ 
steads  available  nearer  than  eighty  or  a  hundred  miles.  Land 
here  can  be  bought  for  $30.00  per  acre.  We  contemplate  organ¬ 
izing  soon.18 

The  church  house  was  soon  completed,  and  the  organi¬ 
zation  took  place  on  June  25,  1910. 19  J.  A.  Weaver  was 
chosen  elder  in  charge.  In  1912  the  church  called  to  the 
ministry  George  C.  Long,20  another  pioneer  from  North 
Dakota  who  was  also  a  successful  farmer  in  this  region. 

The  first  crops  of  the  colonists  were  abundant,  for  they 
were  grown  on  virgin  soil,  and  the  success  of  the  colonists 
soon  led  more  Brethren  to  migrate  to  this  territory.  At  a 
church  council  held  in  December  of  1914,  the  members 
decided  to  appoint  a  committee  to  work  with  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company  that  they  might  lead  the  immi¬ 
grants  to  locate  in  the  churches  already  organized.21  A 
number  of  Brethren  did  settle  in  the  region  of  Irricana 
during  this  period.  Among  those  who  came  were  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ministers:  E.  C.  Cawley,  Ellis  Wagoner,  D.  R.  Beard, 
O.  Mathias,  George  Stern  and  I.  M.  McCune.  The  latter 
started  a  Sunday  school  in  the  town  of  Irricana,  which  later 
became  the  nucleus  for  another  church. 

While  the  Brethren  were  organizing  these  new  churches 
in  the  province  of  Alberta,  a  church  was  also  organized 
in  the  province  of  Saskatchewan.  Two  more  Dakota 
Brethren — S.  E.  McCartney  of  Cando  and  George  Strycker 
of  Surrey — took  up  homesteads  near  Battle  Creek,  in  the 
southwest  part  of  Saskatchewan,  in  1909. 22  They  liked  the 

18.  May  28,  1910,  p.  348. 

19.  Minutes  of  the  Irricana  Church  (Unpublished  manuscript),  June  25,  1910. 

20.  Ibid.,  March  30,  1912. 

21.  Pearl  Cawley  in  Gospel  Messenger,  December  26,  1914,  p.  836. 

22.  George  Strycker  in  the  Missionary  Visitor,  August,  1918,  p.  225. 
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country  and  urged  others  to  come.  By  1910  there  were 
about  thirty  members  in  the  community,  and  so  in  August 
they  formed  a  church.23  It  was,  in  a  sense,  a  “family 
church,”  for  of  the  thirty  charter  members,  ten  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Strycker  family  and  nine  belonged  to  the  Swi- 
hart  family.  George  Strycker  was  elected  elder  in  charge. 
Services  were  first  held  at  a  private  home,  then  in  a  log 
schoolhouse;  finally,  a  church  house  was  completed  in  the 
town  of  Vidora.  “With  our  new  church  building  and  a 
promising  future,  we  invite  members  who  are  looking  for 
cheap  homes  ‘to  come  and  see,’  ”  wrote  Mrs.  Strycker  to 
the  Messenger.  “Ministers,  willing  and  ready  for  work,  are 
especially  invited,  as  our  field  is  so  large  and  the  workers 
so  few.”24 

This  call  was  echoed  by  other  Brethren  who  found 
themselves  in  isolated  regions;  for  example,  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Williams  of  Lunnford  who  writes: 

While  I  can  read  about  the  good  meetings  that  some  are  enjoy¬ 
ing,  I  am  sometimes  made  to  wonder  why  these  ministers  cannot 
bring  us  poor  homesteaders,  in  the  far  Northwest,  some  of  their 
good,  spiritual  food,  since  some  localities  have  an  abundance  of 
ministerial  help.  There  is  a  big  field  open  here  for  many  laborers 
to  sow  the  good  seed.  There  are  no  members  in  our  country  that 
we  know  of,  but  we  would  love  to  have  them  come  in  here.25 

While  eastern  Brethren  were  receiving  invitations  such 
as  the  above  from  the  Brethren  in  Canada,  efforts  were 
also  being  made  by  the  Brethren  in  the  huge  district  of 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho  to  bring  more  members 
into  this  territory.  As  a  result  of  their  efforts,  the  activity 
of  the  railroads,  and  missionary  endeavor,  a  number  of  new 
organizations  were  established. 

Some  of  these  were  in  Washington.  In  central  Wash¬ 
ington,  in  the  Wenatchee  Valley,  a  number  of  the  Brethren 
had  moved  across  the  Columbia  River  to  the  east  side. 

23.  Minutes  of  the  Vidora  Church  (Unpublished  manuscript),  August  24,  1910. 

In  Missionary  Visitor,  August,  1918,  the  date  is  given  as  August  25. 

24.  Mrs.  M.  L.  Strycker  in  Gospel  Messenger,  November  17,  1917,  p.  725. 

25.  Ibid.,  April  29,  1911,  p.  268. 
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Here  a  tract  of  irrigated  land,  developed  by  the  High  Line 
Canal  Company,  was  being  offered  for  sale.  The  East 
Wenatchee  Land  Company  had  employed  as  its  agent  Elder 
Peters  who  was  so  largely  responsible  for  the  earlier  Breth¬ 
ren  emigration  to  the  valley.  A  number  of  Brethren  in¬ 
vested  in  this  land.  Among  those  who  settled  on  this  side 
of  the  river  were  the  Buntain,  Rhodes,  and  Frantz  families, 
the  Gensingers,  and  the  Slabaughs.  The  matter  of  trans¬ 
portation  made  it  difficult  for  them  to  attend  the  old  Sunny- 
slope  church,  so  they  made  a  request  for  a  separate  organi¬ 
zation.  On  May  16,  1908,  the  new  church  was  formed  with 
fifty-three  charter  members.26  It  was  named  the  East 
Wenatchee  Church.  Most  of  the  members  had  been  previ¬ 
ously  identified  with  Sunnyslope,  so  this  step  greatly 
weakened  that  congregation. 

At  Tacoma  a  church  was  also  formed  as  an  offshoot  of 
the  parent  congregation  at  Seattle.  In  the  early  years  of 
its  history,  Seattle  had  included  in  its  membership  Brethren 
residing  at  Tacoma.  There  were  many  opportunities  for 
work  at  the  latter  place  in  sawmills  and  factories.  In  1909 
the  District  Mission  Board  decided  to  locate  the  missionary 
Stiverson  at  this  place.  That  fall  he  organized  a  church 
here  with  twenty-five  charter  members.27  He  assisted  the 
Brethren  in  building  their  own  church  house  as  he  had 
already  done  at  several  mission  points.  It  was  completed, 
and  dedicated  May  29,  1910.28  He  remained  as  their  leader 
until  1913.  Before  he  left,  however,  he  felt  it  necessary 
to  issue  a  call  for  help  as  some  of  the  members  were  mov¬ 
ing  away.  Opportunities  for  work  fluctuated  with  the  lum¬ 
ber  business.  Some  of  the  members  were  also  becoming 
interested  in  other  new  mission  points.  E.  S.  Gregory  suc- 

26.  Minutes  of  the  East  Wenatchee  Church  (Unpublished  manuscript  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Wenatchee  Valley  church),  May  16,  1908.  A.  B.  Peters 
was  chosen  elder.  The  church  services  were  held  in  the  schoolhouse 
which  had  just  been  completed  until  1909  when  a  church  house  was 
completed  and  dedicated. 

27.  October  8,  1909,  Membership  Book  of  the  Tacoma  Church  (Unpublished 
manuscript) . 

28.  J.  U.  G.  Stiverson  in  Gospel  Messenger,  June  11,  1910,  p.  384. 
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ceeded  Stiverson  at  Tacoma  and  remained  with  the  work 
until  1915.  He  returned  in  1917  and  carried  on  regular  ap¬ 
pointments  until  the  fall  of  1919.  After  that  the  church  was 
without  regular  pastoral  care  and  soon  declined.29 

In  eastern  Washington,  the  scattered  membership  of  the 
Spokane  church  decided  in  1909  to  divide  their  congrega¬ 
tion.30  The  members  at  Tekoa  now  formed  a  separate  con¬ 
gregation,  a  step  which  they  had  wanted  to  take  for  some 
time.  A  church  house  had  been  built  at  this  point  in  1903, 
and  church  services  had  been  held  here  even  earlier.31  The 
membership  at  Tekoa  numbered  about  twenty-seven  at  the 
time  of  the  division.  The  new  church  did  not  thrive,  how¬ 
ever.  When  the  boom  of  Butte  Valley  began,  some  of  the 
Brethren  moved  there.32  Others  migrated  to  new  settle¬ 
ments  which  were  being  promoted  in  the  Northwest.  The 
church  managed  to  hold  its  own  for  a  few  more  years,  but 
by  1918  had  disintegrated. 

The  new  churches  which  were  formed  in  Idaho  were 
the  results  of  “swarming.”  Two  of  them,  Boise  City  and 
Madden  View  (Bowmont),  came  from  Nampa.  Mission 
work  had  been  begun  in  the  city  of  Boise  by  M.  R.  Weaver 
in  1907.  One  year  later  the  members  of  the  mission  secured 
permission  from  the  mother  church  to  be  organized  as  a 
separate  congregation.33  Lewis  Keltner  was  chosen  elder. 
The  membership  soon  numbered  twenty-six;  this  reduced 
the  membership  at  Nampa  to  one  hundred.  The  latter  con¬ 
gregation  lost  still  more  members  when  the  Madden  View 
congregation  was  formed  two  years  later.  This  group 
originally  consisted  of  about  twenty  Brethren  living  not 
far  to  the  southeast  of  Nampa.  State  land  was  being  sold 
here  on  long  term  payments;  homestead  land  was  also 

29.  J.  U.  G.  Stiverson,  letter  to  the  author,  August  12,  1938. 

30.  Jennie  K.  Hale  in  Gospel  Messenger,  April  24,  1909,  p.  272. 

31.  Supra,  p.  209. 

32.  Hale,  op.  cit. 

33.  Minutes  of  the  Nampa  Church,  September  4,  1908.  The  organization  took 

place  September  8,  1908. 
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available.34  Among  the  settlers  was  C.  A.  Williams,  the 
minister  who  had  formerly  preached  at  New  Plymouth. 
On  May  22,  1910,  these  Brethren  held  a  meeting  at  his  home 
and  organized  a  church  which  they  named  Madden  View.35 
In  1912  a  church  house  was  built.  Since  they  decided  to 
locate  it  at  Bowmont,  the  name  of  the  church  was  later 
changed  from  Madden  View  to  Bowmont.36 

The  Nez  Perce  church  in  northern  Idaho  also  gave  birth 
to  a  new  congregation  at  Winchester.  This  was  a  small 
lumbering  town  about  twenty  miles  west  of  Nez  Perce 
where  land  was  new  and  homes  cheap.  A  sawmill  gave 
prospect  of  employment.  Although  the  members  numbered 
only  thirteen,  a  church  was  organized  in  February  of 
1911. 37  The  membership  soon  increased  by  immigration. 
Elder  D.  C.  Campbell,  former  promoter  of  Butte  Valley, 
was  now  colonization  agent  for  the  Oregon  Short  Line. 
“The  Story  of  the  Agricultural  growth  of  Idaho  is  a  ro¬ 
mance  almost  beyond  belief,  based  on  the  legitimate  har¬ 
vesting  of  dollars  from  the  dimes  invested,”  the  latter  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  Inglenook  in  July  of  1911.  “There  is  still 
much  land  available  in  Idaho,  but  it  is  rapidly  being  ac¬ 
quired.  You  should  go  there  now.”38 

Another  church  was  established  in  eastern  Idaho  that 
year,  the  Lost  River  church.39  S.  I.  Driver  was  the  min¬ 
ister.  Cheap  land,  abundance  of  water,  and  free  fuel 
seemed  to  be  the  attractions  here.  Services  were  begun 
in  a  log  house.  A.  D.  Bowman  and  wife,  who  for  many 
years  had  been  pioneering  in  the  west,  moved  to  this  area 
in  1916  and  assisted  in  the  ministry,  but  the  settlement  did 
not  attract  many  Brethren,  and  soon  the  church  was  dis¬ 
organized.40 

34.  C.  A.  Williams  in  Gospel  Messenger,  December  2,  1911,  p.  771. 

35.  Minutes  of  the  Bowmont  Church  (Unpublished  manuscript),  May  22,  1910. 

36.  Lamra  Gross  in  Gospel  Messenger,  July  11,  1914,  p.  444. 

37.  Minutes  of  the  Winchester  Church  (Unpublished  manuscript),  February 

17,  1911. 

38.  July  11,  1918,  p.  656. 

39.  A  Brief  History  of  Idaho  and  Western  Montana ,  p.  12. 

40.  Minutes  of  the  District  Meeting  of  Idaho  and  Western  Montana,  July  6-8, 
1920,  p.  2. 
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Only  one  new  church  was  established  in  Oregon  be¬ 
tween  1908-1911.  This  was  the  Williams  Creek  church,  an 
offshoot  of  the  Rogue  River  congregation  (Talent).  Wil¬ 
liams  Creek  was  the  home  of  George  Hoxie,  the  pioneer 
elder  in  this  region.  It  was  about  forty  miles  distant  from 
the  old  Rogue  River  congregation.  About  twenty  members 
lived  here  in  this  peaceful  wooded  valley.41  They  had  no 
church  house.  M.  M.  Eshelman,  who  visited  them  in  1910, 
tells  of  a  love  feast  which  he  attended  in  Brother  Hoxie’s 
apple  orchard,  under  the  evening  sky  with  the  light  of  the 
moon  shining  softly  upon  them.42  He  thought  it  a  beautiful 
spot  and  suitable  for  settlement.  It  was  far  from  the  rail¬ 
road,  but  the  land  was  not  expensive,  and  the  Brethren 
hoped  to  build  a  church  here.  In  the  fall  of  1910,  they 
asked  Rogue  River,  the  mother  church,  for  permission  to 
form  a  separate  organization.43  This  request  was  granted, 
but  the  results  were  unfortunate.  The  new  congregation 
was  small,  and  the  mother  church  was  also  weak.  The 
latter  succumbed  in  1920.44  The  new  organization  con¬ 
ducted  missionary  work  for  a  time  at  Grants  Pass,  and 
when  a  church  was  organized  at  that  point,  subsequently, 
the  membership  was  absorbed  by  the  latter  congregation. 

By  this  time  the  huge  district  of  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  Idaho  consisted  of  thirty-two  churches.  For  some  time 
the  difficulties  of  representation  at  district  conferences  had 
been  apparent.  As  early  as  1907,  a  committee  had  been 
appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  dividing  the  district. 
Although  the  first  committee,  after  considering  the  ques¬ 
tion,  recommended  the  indefinite  postponement  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,45  the  question  soon  came  up  again,  and  in  1910  a  peti¬ 
tion  was  passed  to  the  Annual  Conference  asking  for  the 
creation  of  three  separate  districts:  the  District  of  Oregon, 

41.  J.  P.  Moomaw  in  Gospel  Messenger,  November  19,  1910,  p.  757. 

42.  “Our  Missionary  Journey  in  Southern  Oregon,”  ibid.,  August  6, 1910,  p.  510. 

43.  Minutes  of  the  Rogue  River  Church  (Talent),  October  1,  1910. 

44.  Minutes  of  the  District  Meeting  of  Oregon,  July  28,  1920,  p.  15. 

45.  Minutes  of  the  District  Meeting  of  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho,  July 

7,  8,  1909,  p.  3. 
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the  District  of  Washington,  and  the  District  of  Idaho  and 
Western  Montana.  This  division  of  the  members  in  the 
Northwest  would  leave  the  District  of  Oregon  with  eight 
churches  and  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  members;  Idaho 
and  Western  Montana  with  eleven  churches  and  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-five  members;  and  Washington  with  thirteen 
churches  and  five  hundred  and  eighty-one  members.  The 
petition  was  granted,  and  the  next  year  the  churches  of 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho  met  together  for  the  last 
time  at  Coquille,  Oregon.  Only  ten  of  the  thirty-two 
churches  were  represented  in  person,  indicating  how  diffi¬ 
cult  the  problem  of  representation  had  become.46  After 
completing  the  last  items  of  business,  a  formal  review  was 
given  of  the  growth  of  the  work  in  the  Northwest,  a  reso¬ 
lution  of  dissolution  was  passed,  and  the  new  districts  were 
ready  to  embark  on  their  independent  venture. 

The  growing  importance  of  the  Northwest  in  the  broth¬ 
erhood  was  soon  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  1913  decided  to  accept  an  invitation  from  the 
new  District  of  Washington  to  hold  the  next  Annual  Con¬ 
ference  in  Seattle — the  first  Annual  Conference  to  be  held 
in  the  Far  Northwest,  and  the  second  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
All  the  churches  of  the  Northwest  looked  forward  to  the 
coming  event.  Many  of  them  hoped  that  this  would  stimu¬ 
late  further  Brethren  migration  to  this  part  of  the  country. 
The  Committee  on  Arrangements  consisted  almost  wholly 
of  Northwest  pioneers.  D.  B.  Eby  of  Sunnyside  was  chair¬ 
man,  and  the  committee  included  M.  F.  Woods,  S.  H.  Miller, 
G.  E.  Wise,  A.  B.  Peters,  A.  C.  Root,  and  C.  H.  Maust.  Rail¬ 
roads  and  land  companies  likewise  prepared  to  welcome 
the  Brethren.  The  Northern  Pacific  Railway  prepared  a 
folder  for  the  event,  giving  a  description  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  area  and  photographs  of  some  of  the  churches  of 
the  Northwest,  accompanied  by  brief  historical  sketches. 


46.  Ibid.,  July  12,  13,  1911,  p.  1. 
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Advertising  trips  were  planned  by  various  organizations. 
At  Spokane  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  served  them  a  de¬ 
licious  luncheon  and  took  them  for  an  automobile  ride  over 
the  city.  At  Wenatchee  they  were  taken  over  the  valley 
by  the  Commercial  Club.  It  was  cherry  time,  and  a  feast 
was  planned;  so  this  group  of  visitors  reported  very  happy 
first  impressions  of  Washington.47 

J.  H.  Moore,  the  editor  of  the  Messenger ,  attended  the 
Conference  and,  for  the  pleasure  of  readers  who  could  not 
go,  described  the  sights  along  the  way  as  well  as  the  events 
of  the  Conference: 

.  .  .  On  Tuesday  morning,  when  we  arose  from  a  good  night’s 
rest,  we  were  passing  from  the  mountains  and  timber  of  Northwest 
Idaho  into  Washington,  and  were  at  once  delighted  with  the 
scenery  that  broke  upon  us  when  we  entered  the  section  of  the 
State  in  which  Tekoa  is  located. 

Here  diversified  farming  is  carried  on,  with  every  indication 
of  prosperity.  On  every  hand  the  growing  wheat  and  alfalfa,  along 
with  thrifty  apple  orchards,  could  be  seen.  The  land  is  very 
rolling,  the  soil  is  fertile  and  the  farm  scenery  is  enticing. 

Possibly  an  hour  after  leaving  Tekoa  we  entered  a  section  that 
was  just  the  reverse.  .  .  .  But  when  we  entered  that  part  of  Wash¬ 
ington  in  which  Klickitat  is  located,  we  saw  what  water  can  really 
do  for  this  soil.  For  miles  this  section  is  supplied  with  plenty  of 
water,  and  finer  growing  crops  one  seldom  sees  in  any  country 
North  and  South.48 

The  Conference  was  held  on  the  campus  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington.  The  first  day  closed  with  about  one 
thousand  members  present,  and  it  was  estimated  that  prob¬ 
ably  seven  or  eight  hundred  of  them  had  crossed  the 
mountains  and  made  a  three  to  five  day  trip  to  attend  the 
meeting.  “While  this  may  look  like  spending  a  good  deal 
of  time,  in  order  to  reach  Annual  Meeting,  still  we  are 
doing  no  more,  in  this  particular,  than  was  done  by  our 
earnest  brethren  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,”  commented 
the  editor.  “Some  of  them,  travelling  on  horseback,  spent 
weeks  going  to  and  returning  from  Conference.”49 


47.  D.  L.  Miller  in  Gospel  Messenger,  June  27,  1914,  p.  408. 

48.  Ibid.,  p.  412. 

49.  Ibid.,  p.  413. 
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The  next  day  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  twenty- 
five  hundred  visitors  in  the  city.  Southern  California  was 
well  represented,  having  only  two  delegates  less  than  it 
had  in  1907  when  the  Conference  was  held  within  its  own 
territory.50  The  Northwest  delegation  was  more  than 
double  what  it  had  been  then.  The  general  attendance  was 
not  so  large,  however;  in  fact,  the  editor  thought  the  dele¬ 
gation  the  “smallest  known  in  years.”51  At  no  time  was 
the  capacity  of  the  audience  room  taxed,  nor  were  there 
many  local  people  outside  of  the  Brethren  in  attendance: 

The  city  people  are  so  accustomed  to  big  conventions  that  they 
pay  little  attention  to  a  meeting  like  ours  [the  editor  observed], 
and  for  that  reason  not  many  of  them  attended  our  services. 
Those  who  did  come  were  such  as  had  known  something  about 
the  Brethren  before  coming  west,  and  they  visited  the  grounds 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  those  of  whom  they  had  some  knowl¬ 
edge.52 

However,  he  was  pleased  with  the  general  tone  of  the 
meeting  and  said  that  what  was  lacking  in  numbers  was 
made  up  in  zeal  and  spirituality.  He  observed  that  the 
business  was  not  so  important  as  that  transacted  in  some 
meetings,  but  he  thought  there  was  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
all  to  promote  the  best  interest  of  the  brotherhood.  He 
commented  on  the  conservatism  of  the  members  in  the 
matter  of  dress.  “If  all  the  churches  in  the  brotherhood 
were  as  consistent,  in  the  matter  of  attire,  as  were  the 
members  who  attended  the  Seattle  meeting,”  he  wrote, 
“there  would  be  little  occasion  for  alarm.”53  However,  he 
says  nothing  to  indicate  whether  he  thought  the  churches 
of  the  Northwest  were  in  any  way  responsible  for  this 
atmosphere. 

As  in  the  earlier  Conference  at  Los  Angeles,  some  of  the 
local  newspapers  printed  feature  articles  on  the  Brethren’s 
meeting,  playing  up  the  more  picturesque  and  interesting 
aspects  of  the  Conference.  One  such  article  may  deserve 

50.  Ibid.,  July  18,  1914,  p.  457. 

51.  Ibid.,  July  4,  1914,  p.  429. 

52.  Ibid.,  p.  425. 

53.  Ibid. 
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some  place  here  since  it  characterizes  in  interesting  fashion 
the  Brethren  in  1914.  It  was  written  for  the  Post  Intel¬ 
ligencer  by  Mr.  Jack  Bechdolt,  one  of  the  few  local  people 
who  ventured  to  see  what  was  happening  at  the  University: 

I  stood  on  the  steps  of  Meany  Hall  [the  auditorium]  and 
watched  the  soberly-dressed  throng  moving  into  the  afternoon 
service  with  a  lively  curiosity.  They  were  essentially  home  folks, 
and  their  browned  skins  and  rosy  cheeks  spoke  for  the  tonic  of 
farm  life  and  fresh  air.  .  .  . 

Smiles  and  laughter  everywhere  proved  that  a  sober  garb  may 
shelter  a  happy  heart.  From  silvery-haired  grandmothers,  quaint¬ 
ly  beautiful  in  their  black  shawls  and  bonnets,  and  reverend  elders, 
hoary-bearded,  leaning  upon  canes,  to  the  pretty  girls  and  stalwart 
young  fellows,  all  reflected  the  general  spirit  of  content  and 
cheer.  ... 

It  was  a  large  congregation  which  assembled  to  hear  Elder 
Hutchison  of  California.  It  was  a  devout  congregation,  yet  in  a 
cheerful,  homelike,  contented  manner.  If  it  differed  in  any  way 
except  outward  appearance  from  the  congregation  of  the  average 
city  church,  it  was  that  its  members  seemed  less  constrained,  more 
at  home  at  worship.  .  .  . 

The  dress  of  the  women,  like  that  of  the  men,  follows  the  rule 
of  unostentation,  but  here  and  there  was  a  slight  concession  to 
the  prevailing  mode. 

Without  musical  instruments  or  pitch,  the  great  congregation 
sang  in  a  manner  to  shame  the  big  church  choirs.  This  was  real 
chorus  singing,  true  in  tone  and  fascinating  in  the  play  of  parts. 

Prayer  was  called  and  fully  two-thirds  of  the  congregation  rose 
from  the  seats  and  knelt  upon  the  floor.  The  white-bearded  elders 
knelt  in  the  same  manner,  as  one  of  their  number  besought  a 
heavenly  blessing. 

It  was  a  straightforward,  sincere  prayer,  full  of  faith.  The 
rows  of  kneeling  figures  expressed  trustful  devotion.  Here  and 
there  a  woman  with  a  baby  or  young  children  in  charge  remained 
upright.  Now  and  then  a  baby  would  interrupt  the  prayer.  I 
saw  one  mother  during  the  recital  of  faith  kissing  dimples  into 
the  smiling,  flower-like  face  of  a  new  arrival  in  the  family,  while 
a  gray  beard,  nearby,  covertly  smiled  at  the  picture. 

Having  given  up  earthly  pomp  and  vanities,  the  Brethren  seem 
to  have  gained  proportionately  in  good  cheer  and  true  content. 

Their  church  teaches  a  lesson  worth  heeding  in  this  age  of 
material  things.54 

If  the  journalist’s  love  of  the  picturesque  caused  him 
to  omit  from  the  picture  some  of  the  less  attractive  details 
which  a  conscientious  historian  might  have  added,  the 


54.  “As  Others  See  Us,”  ibid.,  July  4,  1914,  p.  426. 
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reader  will  doubtless  forgive  him  for  preserving  this  idyllic 
scene  of  the  Brethren  at  their  best. 

As  had  been  hoped,  the  interest  of  the  Brethren  in  the 
Northwest  was  increased  by  the  Conference.  Some  set¬ 
tled  along  the  branches  of  the  Great  Northern  running 
north  from  Wenatchee  and  Spokane.  Another  church  was 
planted  in  the  Yakima  Valley,  and  several  more  churches 
were  established  in  Oregon. 

The  new  churches  which  developed  along  the  branch 
line  of  the  Great  Northern  running  north  from  Wenatchee 
were  Wenatchee  Park,  Loomis,  and  Omak.  A  few  Brethren 
had  come  to  the  latter  point  from  Myers  Creek55  (in  the 
northern  part  of  Okanogan  County)  about  1910.  It  was  a 
fruit  country,  now  made  accessible  by  railroad.  They  held 
services  at  a  schoolhouse  on  Pogue  Prairie  and  in  the 
spring  of  1913  organized  a  church  or,  as  they  expressed  it, 
changed  the  name  of  their  church  from  Myers  Creek  to 
Omak.56  After  the  Seattle  Conference,  some  of  the  visitors 
stopped  here  and  expressed  themselves  as  being  well 
pleased  with  the  country.  Breshears,  who  was  one  of  the 
Omak  members,  wrote  to  the  Messenger: 

We  expect  some  members  to  move  here  in  the  spring.  .  .  .  We 
believe  our  section  has  unsurpassed  possibilities  as  a  fruit  country. 
Growing  alfalfa,  dairying  and  stock-raising  on  a  small  scale  can 
be  made  very  profitable.  The  climate  is  mild  and  healthful.  We 
have  good  schools  and  an  excellent  system  of  irrigation  under 
the  Government  Reclamation  Service.  Come  and  help  us  to  build 
up  the  Master’s  cause!57 

The  next  year  he  wrote  again,  saying  that,  although  the 
Brethren  had  no  church  house,  they  were  holding  special 
meetings  in  their  homes  in  order  to  teach  their  children 
the  New  Testament  doctrines  cherished  by  the  brother¬ 
hood: 

We  feel  the  great  need  and  importance  of  such  teaching  for 
our  children,  and  commend  this  plan  to  others,  who  may  be 
situated  as  we  are.  We  expect  some  members  to  move  here  soon, 

55.  B.  E.  Breshears,  ibid.,  June  21,  1913,  p.  389. 

56.  Ibid.,  see  also  J.  U.  G.  Stiverson,  Diary,  May  31,  1913. 

57.  B.  E.  Breshears  in  Gospel  Messenger,  January  23,  1915,  p.  64. 
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and  we  are  praying  the  Lord  to  send  us  workers  to  help  build  up 
his  blessed  cause  in  this  needy  field.58 

Between  Omak  and  Wenatchee  other  Brethren  had  set¬ 
tled  in  the  upper  Wenatchee  Valley  in  the  vicinity  of  Plain. 
This  area,  known  as  Wenatchee  Park,  was  promoted  by 
A.  B.  Peters  who  had  succeeded  by  1913  in  interesting  about 
fourteen  Brethren  families  in  the  area.  “The  members  are 
anxious  to  have  others  join  them  in  this  favored  valley,” 
wrote  Peters’  son,  “as  there  is  still  some  very  fine  land  to 
be  had  at  reasonable  prices.  Bro.  Rupel  will  be  glad  to 
answer  any  inquiry.”59  On  May  8,  1915,  these  Brethren 
were  organized  as  the  Wenatchee  Park  church,60  and  Peters 
was  elected  elder.  There  were  about  thirty-five  active 
members. 

North  of  Omak,  in  the  Okanogan  Valley,  was  another 
Brethren  nucleus.  Several  Brethren  families  from  Tacoma 
had  settled  in  this  area:  the  Stiversons,  the  Rothrocks,  and 
the  Browns.  Others  who  located  here  were  C.  E.  Holmes 
and  wife,  and  several  families  of  Verbecks.  The  majority 
of  the  members  lived  near  the  town  of  Loomis,  so  when 
they  organized  on  April  8,  1916,  they  called  themselves  the 
Loomis  Church.61  H.  M.  Rothrock  was  elder  in  charge. 
The  next  year  Mrs.  Rothrock  reported  to  the  Messenger 
that  there  were  about  fifty  Brethren  in  that  vicinity,  most 
of  them  having  located  in  the  area  within  the  two  preced¬ 
ing  years.  Besides  the  services  held  at  Loomis,  they  had 
two  other  preaching  points — Tonasket  and  Shamberger 
Heights.  “This  is  practically  a  new  country,”  she  says,  “and 
we  feel  that  there  are  many  opportunities  for  our  people 
to  secure  homes,  and  also  to  assist  in  building  up  the  Lord’s 
kingdom.”62 

In  the  eastern  part  of  Washington,  on  another  branch 


58.  Ibid.,  April  8,  1916,  p.  240. 

59.  Ibid..,  June  14,  1913,  p.  384. 

60.  Harry  Beckwith,  ibia.,  May  29,  1915,  p.  352. 

61.  Minutes  of  the  Loomis  Church,  April  8,  1916.  See  also  Alice  Rothrock, 
Gospel  Messenger,  April  29,  1916,  p.  285, 

62.  Ibia.,  June  16,  1917,  p.  384. 
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of  the  Great  Northern  running  north  from  Spokane,  a 
church  was  organized  near  Springdale — the  Forest  Center 
church.  This  church  seems  to  have  been  developed  largely 
through  the  evangelistic  efforts  of  W.  H.  Tigner,  a  minister 
who  had  been  a  pioneer  in  the  Sharon  church,  Canada.  He 
settled  in  Washington  in  the  spring  of  1914.63  Since  he 
had  formerly  lived  in  North  Dakota,  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  Brethren  who  had  moved  to  the  North¬ 
west  from  this  state  and  came,  at  first,  on  a  visit.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  factors  eventually  led  him  to  decide  to  make  his 
home  here.  As  he  wrote  to  the  author,  later: 

Well;  the  apples  look[ed]  so  good  as  we  remember[e]d  the 
Long  winters  of  Dak.  and  Alta  Canada  so  we  moved  to  Wash,  in 
1913  Brother  Art  Munsen  and  I  at  the  advise  of  his  Brother-in- 
law  E.  C.  Leedy  who  was  General  Imigration  agent  of  Great 
Northern  R.  R.64 

They  looked  over  the  logged-off  land  about  fifty  miles  north 
of  Spokane  and  decided  that  it  was  a  good  investment. 
Later,  Tigner  said  he  realized  the  purchase  was  unwise 
because  of  the  great  cost  of  preparing  this  land  for  culti¬ 
vation.  He  began  church  work  at  once: 

.  .  .  Ariving  at  Springdale  I  at  once  saw  the  School  bord  and 
got  consent  to  hav  Preaching.  .  .  .  Well  they  gladly  consented. 
Our  attendance  increased  rapidly.  So  we  preached  at  Two  school 
houses.  .  .  .  We  had  a  call  for  .  .  .  meetings  at  Springdale.  .  .  . 
After  this  a  call  from  Forest  Center.65 

The  Forest  Center  schoolhouse  was  four  and  one-half 
miles  north  of  Springdale.  This  was  within  the  bounds  of 
the  Mount  Hope  congregation  and  was  regarded  as  a  mis¬ 
sion  point  of  that  church.66  By  the  summer  of  1915  there 
were  about  forty  Brethren  at  Forest  Center.67  On  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1916,  the  church  was  organized.68  Tigner  was  or¬ 
dained  to  the  eldership  and  then  chosen  elder  in  charge. 

63.  W.  H.  Tigner,  ibid..  May  2,  1914,  p.  283. 

64.  Letter  from  W.  H.  Tigner  to  the  author,  August  18,  1938.  Brother  Tigner 
was  seventy-one  years  old  at  the  time  of  this  letter. 

65.  Ibid. 

66.  W.  H.  Tigner  in  Gospel  Messenger,  March  27,  1915,  p.  203. 

67.  Ida  M.  Snider,  ibid.,  June  10,  1916,  p.  384. 

68.  Hettie  Snider,  ibid.,  October  21,  1916,  p.  685. 
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Plans  were  begun  for  a  church  house.  “Bro.  Tigner  has 
practically  built  up  this  body,”  wrote  their  correspondent 
to  the  Messenger,  “and  all  are  new  members  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  families  who  have  moved  in  here.”69  Al¬ 
though  the  church  prospered  spiritually,  and  the  Brethren 
lived  in  peace  and  union,  yet  they  had  their  problems.  As 
Brother  Tigner  afterwards  said,  the  membership  was  tran¬ 
sient,  and  many  Brethren  had  to  move  elsewhere,  for  they 
were  too  poor  to  prepare  the  land  for  farming.70  The 
Tigners  lived  on  a  dairy  farm  and  supported  themselves 
in  this  way.  For  a  few  years  the  District  Mission  Board 
also  contributed  a  small  sum  to  the  maintenance  of  their 
work.71 

One  other  church  was  organized  in  Washington  during 
this  period — the  Outlook  congregation  in  the  Yakima  Val¬ 
ley.  It  was  originally  composed  of  a  number  of  Brethren — 
Virginians,  who  had  formerly  lived  in  the  old  Stiverson 
church  in  the  Klickitat  Valley.  Some  of  them  had  after¬ 
wards  migrated  to  Camas  Prairie  and  built  a  church  there — 
the  Lakeside  church.  Later,  a  number  of  these  families — 
the  Sutphins,  O’Neals,  Quesinberrys,  Shockeleys,  and 
Wagners — moved  to  Yakima  Valley  and  settled  at  Outlook. 
This  was  really  a  preaching  point  of  the  Sunnyside  con¬ 
gregation,  four  miles  away;  so  for  a  time  these  Brethren 
were  included  in  the  membership  of  this  church.  In  1917 
the  members  at  Outlook  were  granted  permission  to  with¬ 
draw  from  Sunnyside  and  organize  themselves  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  body.72  George  Wise  was  chosen  elder.  The  new 
congregation  numbered  about  thirty  members  and  had 
better  opportunities  for  expansion  than  the  mother  church. 
The  formation  of  this  new  church  naturally  weakened  the 
Sunnyside  congregation. 

-  ^ 

69.  Loc.  cit. 

70.  Letter  of  August  18,  1938. 

71.  Loc.  cit. 

72.  Minutes  of  the  Sunnyside  Church,  August  18,  1917. 
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In  the  increased  migration  to  the  Northwest,  Oregon 
does  not  seem  to  have  shared  greatly.  The  two  new 
churches  which  were  formed  after  the  division  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  were  both  the  result  of  missionary  endeavor  rather 
than  colonization.  A  church  was  organized  at  Bandon,  on 
the  seacoast,  June  22,  1912,  from  the  Myrtle  Point  congre¬ 
gation.73  The  members  here  hoped  their  activity  would 
be  more  effective  by  a  separate  organization  but  found  that 
they  did  not  have  enough  leaders  to  carry  on  the  necessary 
work.74  The  other  church  at  Bend,  in  central  Oregon, 
had  similar  difficulties.  An  organization  was  formed  in 
1913,  but  it  was  not  permanent.75  An  account  of  its  begin¬ 
nings  was  sent  by  D.  E.  Fox  to  the  Messenger  and  supple¬ 
mented  by  an  earnest  call  for  Brethren  to  move  among 
them: 

This  is  the  first  organization  in  Central  Oregon  [he  wrote].  .  .  . 
We  have  a  large  field  here,  but  the  laborers  are  few.  We  have 
one  young  minister  with  us.  We  are  very  anxious  for  members 
to  move  among  us,  expecially  ministering  brethren,  to  help  carry 
on  the  Lord’s  work.  Central  Oregon  is  just  opening  up  for  settle¬ 
ment.  Bend  has  two  railroads,  and  is  the  distributing  point  for 
Central  Oregon.  We  have  a  good  climate,  good  soil,  and  good 
water.  Land  is  reasonably  cheap.  Anyone,  contemplating  a 
change  of  location,  would  do  well  to  investigate  this  part  of  the 
country.76 

The  young  minister  referred  to  was  Ira  Fox.  The  latter 
moved  to  Centralia  in  1916,  and  after  this  the  church 
soon  disintegrated  for  want  of  a  leader. 

Eastern  Brethren  did  not  seem  to  be  attracted  to  the 
Oregon  field.  That  the  lack  of  emigration  was  not  due  to 
inactivity  on  the  part  of  the  Oregon  Brethren  is  fairly  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  fact  that,  in  1914,  the  District  of  Oregon  had 
established  an  “Information  Bureau”  that  full  information 
concerning  the  state  might  be  given  at  any  time  to  those 


73.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Barnett  in  Gospel  Messenger,  July  13,  1912,  p.  445.  Charles 
Barklow  was  chosen  elder  in  charge. 

74.  A.  C.  Hoover,  ibid.,  March  25,  1916,  p.  205. 

75.  D.  E.  Fox,  ibid.,  March  29,  1913,  p.  205.  See  also  H.  H.  Keim,  ibid.,  April 
5,  1913,  p.  221.  The  church  was  organized  March  8,  1913. 

76.  D.  E.  Fox,  ibid.,  March  29,  1913,  p.  205. 
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who  wished  it.  It  was  hoped  that  in  this  way  prospective 
settlers  might  be  aided  in  securing  reliable  information 
before  moving  westward,  and  that  ultimately  many  of 
them  wTould  locate  in  Oregon.77  This  type  of  information, 
while  certainly  reliable,  was  probably  not  as  voluminous 
as  the  information  furnished  by  the  railroads  regarding  the 
Northwest,  and  since  the  latter  were  interested  chiefly  in 
Washington  and  Idaho,  it  was  the  literature  from  these 
states  that  gained  the  attention  of  the  eastern  Brethren. 
Hence,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  migration  of  the  Breth¬ 
ren  was  directed  chiefly  to  the  latter  regions.  Moreover 
these  areas  were  new.  The  prospect  of  turning  virgin  soil 
in  the  valleys  which  were  being  opened  up  for  settlement 
in  Washington  and  Idaho  was  more  alluring  than  the  call 
to  settle  down  in  the  older  Willamette  Valley  or  the  wooded 
regions  of  Oregon.78 

If  the  reader  looks  at  the  new  churches  established  in 
the  states  of  the  Northwest  during  the  period  1908-1918, 
the  era  appears  to  be  one  of  great  expansion  and  growth: 
nineteen  new  churches  had  been  organized,  extending  their 
influence  from  southern  Oregon  to  the  plains  of  Alberta. 
One  could  hardly  hope  to  have  a  true  picture  of  the  devel¬ 
opments,  however,  without  including  in  his  range  of  vision 
the  older  churches  of  this  region.  When  this  is  done,  the 
aspect  of  the  scene  changes,  for  in  them  he  does  not  see 
the  vitality  evident  in  the  younger  organizations.  In  the 
next  chapter  we  shall  observe  what  was  happening  in  the 
older  Brethren  settlements  on  the  Pacific  slope,  and  the 
changes  that  were  taking  place  in  the  attitude  of  the  Breth¬ 
ren  toward  colonization. 


77.  Gospel  Messenger,  August  15,  1914,  p.  520. 

78.  John  R.  Peters,  personal  interview,  February  3,  1937. 


Changing  Attitude  of  the  Brethren  Toward  Colonization,  and 
the  Effects  of  Colonization  on  the  Older  Churches 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  1908-1S18 

The  remarkable  expansion  of  the  Brethren  in  the  Far 
Northwest  and  in  California  during  the  early  years  of  col¬ 
onization  seemed  to  indicate  in  very  obvious  fashion  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  missionary  work  by  this  method.  The  decade  1908- 
1918  had  opened  with  high  hopes  on  the  part  of  the  Brethren 
for  continued  growth  in  numbers  and  church  organization. 
Nevertheless,  some  uneasiness  and  doubt  was  apparent  on 
the  part  of  the  leaders  as  to  the  wisdom  of  co-operating  with 
railroads  and  land  companies  in  such  enterprises.  However, 
when  some  of  them  advanced  the  idea  that  the  church 
should  direct  and  control  emigration,  this  suggestion  was  re¬ 
jected  by  the  staunch  supporters  of  colonization  on  the 
grounds  that  this  would  lead  to  an  unwarranted  intrusion 
into  what  was  really  a  matter  of  private  business.  Elder  D. 
L.  Miller  was  one  of  the  leaders  who  voiced  this  latter  opin¬ 
ion?  In  the  following  paragraphs  from  an  article  on  “Emi- 
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gration  and  Colonization”  which  he  wrote  for  the  Gospel 
Messenger  in  1908,  he  clearly  shows  his  disapproval  of 
church  directed  emigration. 

A  most  interesting  fact  is,  that  in  all  the  colonization  of  its 
members  the  church  has  never  sought  to  direct  their  movements  by 
organized  effort.  We  do  not  have  a  church  colonization  society. 
The  individual  member  is  left  free  to  select  a  location  for  himself. 
In  this  the  church  has  shown  marked  wisdom.  And  especially  is 
the  wisdom  of  this  course  shown  in  later  years.  If  a  few  localities 
had  been  selected  by  the  church,  and  the  membership  directed  to 
these,  in  making  their  selection  of  new  homes,  the  borders  would 
have  been  restricted.  ...  As  it  now  is,  every  man  is  free  to  go 
where  he  will  and  it  must  be  said  that,  as  a  rule,  they  have  shown 
excellent  judgment  in  their  selections.  .  .  .  Thus,  by  individual  ef¬ 
fort,  unrestrained  by  church  authority,  the  seed  of  Truth  has  been 
spread  over  the  entire  West.  .  .  . 

The  wisdom  of  the  course  taken  by  the  church  is  also  to  be  seen 
in  the  fact  that  the  Brethren,  settling  in  small  colonies  all  over  the 
country,  instead  of  large  bodies  in  any  one  locality,  have  escaped 
the  communistic  tendency.  They  are  reaching  out  from  their  farms 
into  the  cities  and  the  Truth  is  spreading.  .  .  . 

In  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  it  would  be  very  unwise  for  the 
church  to  enter  the  colonization  business.  If  one  locality  were  se¬ 
lected,  what  of  the  others?  .  .  .  There  is  also  the  doubtful  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  church  entering  into  the  arena  of  business.  Perhaps 
the  limit  is  reached  in  the  church  owning  its  publishing  interests, 
and  using  the  profits  for  mission  work.  .  .  . 

The  church  or  the  individuals  that  use  their  religion  for  busi¬ 
ness  purposes,  will  need  all  their  strength  and  grace  to  save  their 
religious  capital.1 

This  position  was  immediately  contested  by  some  who 
were  not  convinced  that  the  Brethren,  for  the  most  part,  had 
shown  “excellent  judgment”  in  the  choice  of  location.  H.  C. 
Early,  writing  a  few  months  later,  pointed  out  the  numerous 
evils  which  accompanied  this  “laissez  faire”  policy  which 
Elder  Miller  endorsed.  “These  [colonists],  without  assist¬ 
ance,  make  the  adventure  on  their  own  judgment.  Great 
blunders  are  made;  they  fall  into  isolated  locations  without 
church  privileges,  pine  away  and  die  spiritually.  Their 
lives  are  lost  to  the  church  and  God.  Others  fall  into  the 
hands  of  land  sharks,  who  fleece  them  and  leave  them  to 
learn  the  real  facts  later  on.  .  .  . 


1.  February  22,  1908,  p.  121, 
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“If  the  church  would  take  hold  of  this  work,  these  mis¬ 
fortunes  could  be  avoided  to  a  great  extent.”2 
* 

Not  only  were  misgivings  now  expressed  as  to  the  re¬ 
sults  of  undirected  emigration,  but  doubt  as  to  its  efficacy  as 
a  form  of  missionary  endeavor.  The  editor  of  the  Gospel 
Messenger  expresses  the  belief  that 

Many  churches  in  the  West,  and  other  parts  of  the  Brother¬ 
hood,  are  depending  too  much  on  emigration  in  order  to  build  up 
their  membership.  The  moving  of  substantial  members  into  any 
congregation  is  encouraging,  but  we  ought  not  to  depend  almost 
wholly  on  this  method  of  building  up  strong  and  influential 
churches.  With  a  few  earnest  members  as  a  nucleus,  we  ought 
to  do  our  best  to  convert  people  enough  to  constitute  a  good  work¬ 
ing  body.  We  should  open  up  work  in  new  communities  with  this 
in  view.  When  the  apostles  and  others  of  the  early  church  went 
everywhere,  preaching  the  Gospel  and  building  up  churches,  they 
did  not  depend  upon  emigration.  .  .  .  They  appreciated  the  pres¬ 
ence  and  help  of  faithful  men  and  women  from  other  congrega¬ 
tions,  but  they  did  not  depend  on  them.  While  the  Brethren  have 
done  much  in  the  way  of  building  up  congregations  in  new  local¬ 
ities  by  the  emigration  method,  and  while  we  may,  with  propriety, 
continue  this  way  of  doing,  still  we  want  methods  that  will  enable 
us  to  reach  out  farther  and  do  a  still  greater  work.3 

S.  W.  Funk,  who  himself  had  been  one  of  the  early 
Brethren  colonizers,  now  expressed  much  the  same  views. 
After  a  visit  which  he  had  made  to  the  Brethren  in  Im¬ 
perial  Valley,  he  wrote: 

.  .  .  we  wish  to  drop  a  word  of  warning  to  the  members  in 
the  valley  as  well  as  those  elsewhere  in  this  State:  Do  not  think 
you  have  real  church  growth  when  there  is  a  large  influx  by  immi¬ 
gration.  We  sometimes  see  reports  of  new  colonies,  telling  how 
fast  they  are  growing  in  so  few  months,  when  the  facts  may  be 
that  few,  if  any,  have  been  added  to  the  church  by  conversion.  It 
is  an  excellent  way  to  start  a  congregation  by  a  few  earnest,  con¬ 
secrated  members  moving  in  to  form  a  nucleus,  but  to  strive  to 
build  up  a  large  congregation  by  immigration,  is  a  wrong  aim,  and 
no  one  should  be  deceived  by  thinking  that  this  is  true  church 
growth.  True  church  growth  is  building  up  the  church  by  con¬ 
verting  our  neighbors,  and  bringing  them  into  the  fold.  If  only 
one-half  the  efforts  would  be  made  to  convert  our  neighbors,  as 
is  made  to  build  up  the  church  by  immigration,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  strong  congregations  could  be  established  at  most  any 
place,  in  a  short  time.4 


2.  Gospel  Messenger,  May  16,  1908,  p.  313. 

3.  Ibid.,  April  2,  1910,  p.  218. 

4.  Ibid.,  May  14,  1910,  p.  318, 
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This  belief  that  emigration  did  not  necessarily  mean 
expansion,  that  it  might  indicate  diffusion,  that  there  could 
be  a  great  deal  of  moving  about  and  much  hustle  and  bustle 
without  actual  growth,  took  firmer  root  as  the  years  went 
by,  and  the  Brethren  could  look  back  over  the  period  of 
colonization  and  see  the  actual  results.  In  1915  the  editor 
of  the  Gospel  Messenger  expressed  the  belief  that  much  of 
this  work  was  futile.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  though 
in  times  past  mission  work  by  colonization  had  played  an 
important  part  in  the  extension  of  the  church,  it  had  some¬ 
times  resulted  in  a  great  expenditure  of  funds  and  efforts 
without  bringing  about  the  desired  results.  He  cited  the 
example  of  a  western  church  whose  members  began  to 
move  away  even  before  their  new  church  was  paid  for.5 

Along  with  this  perception  of  the  futility  of  much  of 
the  “missionary  work  by  emigration”  the  reader  of  the 
church  periodicals  can  also  detect  a  change  in  sentiment 
with  regard  to  the  isolated.  Instead  of  regarding  his  call 
for  help  as  a  “Macedonian  cry”  demanding  immediate 
attention,  a  few  writers  express  impatience  that  Brethren 
should  get  themselves  into  such  a  predicament  and  then 
expect  a  whole  group  of  members  to  come  to  the  rescue. 
“How  much  better,”  writes  one,  “many  times,  if  our 
members  were,  in  changing  locations,  to  join  forces  with 
some  colony  already  established,  rather  than,  in  pursuit 
of  financial  enhancement  only,  to  settle  in  some  locality 
away  from  an  organized  church!  When,  in  later  years, 
they  call  in  vain  for  helpers,  they  will  wake  up  to  the  fact 
that  their  spiritual  interests  are  waning.”6 

Moreover  church  leaders  were  beginning  to  believe  that 
some  of  the  problems  of  the  church,  whose  solution  the 
Brethren  on  the  coast  found  so  difficult,  were  closely  linked 
with  the  policy  of  colonization.  In  a  ministerial  meeting 
held  in  the  District  of  Southern  California  and  Arizona  in 


5.  Ibid.,  January  30,  1915,  p.  74. 

6.  Lee  Dadisman,  ibid.,  January  8,  1916,  p.  23. 
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1911,  a  paper  was  presented  on  the  “Supreme  Need  of  the 
Church  on  the  Pacific  Coast.”  In  it  the  author  told  his 
fellow  ministers  that  the  source  of  many  of  their  difficulties 
lay  in  the  transient  character  of  their  church  membership: 

Our  churches  are  aggregations  rather  than  institutional  devel¬ 
opments.  They  are  transient  in  their  constituency  rather  than 
permanent.  Local  sentiment  has  not  had  sufficient  time  to  root 
deep  in  the  soil  of  long-hallowed  association.  The  membership 
is  floating.  This  gives  us  wider  experiences  but  shallowness  of 
sentiment. 

The  ministry  is  worse  afflicted  with  transitory  succession  than 
the  laity.  Visiting  ministers  coming  for  the  winter  or  for  their 
health,  have  time  at  their  disposal  for  the  churches.  We  are  al¬ 
ways  glad  to  welcome  them  and  appreciate  their  services  more 
than  those  to  whom  we  have  become  accustomed.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  the  local  ministers  drop  into  business,  almost  unmissed, 
and  the  new  blood  practically  fills  the  field.  .  .  .  This  condition 
of  affairs  is  peculiar  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  is  fatal  to  real  sub¬ 
stantial  leadership.7 

The  author  pointed  out,  too,  that  the  great  emphasis 
that  had  been  placed  by  the  Brethren  on  financial  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  new  land  had  resulted  in  their  neglect  of 
spiritual  matters.  They  were  victims  not  only  of  an 
“ephemeral  leadership,”  but  an  untrained  leadership. 
Among  the  great  needs  of  the  church  he  saw  a  need  for 
a  well-endowed  college.8 

This  critical  spirit,  which  was  now  apparent  among  the 
leaders  of  the  church,  developed  slowly  but  eventually 
began  to  affect  colonization.  The  reason  for  this  will  be 
apparent  to  the  reader  as  he  observes  the  effects  of  coloni¬ 
zation  on  the  older  churches  in  the  West,  during  the  period 
from  1908  to  1918  when  so  many  Brethren  colonies  were 
being  established.  We  shall  observe  the  conditions  first 
in  the  Northwest. 

In  Oregon,  the  first  area  occupied  by  the  Brethren  on 
the  coast,  by  1907  the  majority  of  the  congregations  were 
declining.9  In  the  Lebanon  church,  services  were  held  only 


7.  N.  J.  Brubaker,  ibid.,  December  9,  1911,  p.  783. 

8.  Ibid. 

9.  Supra,  p.  224. 
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occasionally.10  The  Brethren  were  for  a  long  period  with¬ 
out  a  resident  minister.  In  1912,  in  order  to  revive  the 
church,  the  District  Mission  Board  of  Oregon  engaged 
Hiram  Smith  of  Los  Angeles  to  take  charge  of  the  work. 
That  summer  he  sent  a  brief  notice  of  his  work  to  the  Mes¬ 
senger  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  was  the  oldest 
church  on  the  Pacific  coast;  that  when  it  was  organized,  in 
the  summer  of  1856,  it  had  twenty-three  members,  but  that 
at  the  time  of  his  writing,  fifty-six  years  later,  it  still  num¬ 
bered  but  twenty-three  members,* 11  five  of  whom  were  of 
the  original  twenty-three  who  had  come  across  the  plains 
in  the  fifties!  Since  very  few  of  the  members  lived  near 
the  meetinghouse,  he  preached  there  only  once  a  month 
but  held  services  each  Sunday  in  the  Advent  Christian 
church  at  Lebanon.  By  hard  and  persistent  effort  the 
Lebanon  congregation  was  kept  alive,  and  in  1913  the  mem¬ 
bers  built  a  church  house  at  Albany12  where  a  number  of 
them  resided.  Soon  after  this  the  name  of  the  congregation 
was  changed  to  that  of  the  town.  The  new  location  proved 
more  favorable,  and  the  Albany  congregation  was  able  to 
make  a  slight  gain  before  the  end  of  the  period.  Most  of 
the  other  churches  were  not  so  fortunate:  Coquille  and 
Rogue  River  were  smaller  in  1918  than  they  had  been  in 
1908  while  the  Powells  Valley  church  was  absorbed  by  the 
mission  at  Portland.13  A  decline  in  membership  was  also 
apparent  in  the  newer  churches  of  Ashland  and  Newberg.14 

The  older  churches  in  northern  Idaho  had  similar  strug¬ 
gles.  The  pioneer  church,  Palouse  Valley  (Moscow),  was 
disorganized  about  1908.15  In  1914  it  was  revived  with  the 
assistance  of  the  District  Mission  Board  and  reorganized 

10.  H.  H.  Keim  in  Gospel  Messenger,  September  23,  1911,  p.  603. 

11.  Hiram  Smith,  ibid.,  July  27,  1912,  p.  469. 

12.  Mrs.  D.  H.  Fouts,  ibid..  May  10,  1913,  p.  301.  The  church  was  dedicated 
April  27,  1913. 

13.  Supra,  pp.  224;  227. 

14.  Minutes  of  the  District  of  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho,  1908.  Cf.  with 
Minutes  of  the  District  of  Oregon,  1918. 

15.  A  Brief  History  of  Idaho  and  Western  Montana,  p.  15.  Minutes  of  the 
District  Meeting  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho,  July  17,  18,  1908,  p.  8. 
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as  the  “Moscow  Church  of  the  Brethren.”16  There  were 
forty  charter  members.  Charles  Yearout  supervised  the 
work  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  until  the  spring  of 
1916.  The  membership  at  this  time  numbered  sixty,  and 
he  thought  the  outlook  favorable  for  growth  as  another 
elder,  Sherman  Stookey,  had  moved  into  the  congregation 
and  was  assisting  in  the  work.17  The  Clearwater  church 
also  suffered  from  emigration.18  In  January  of  1911  the 
church  correspondent  stated  in  her  report  to  the  Messenger 
that  nine  letters  had  recently  been  granted  from  that 
church,  among  them  the  letter  of  the  residing  minister; 
this  would  leave  them  without  preaching  services.19  In 
1913  when  the  church  was  visited  by  Stiverson,  he  found 
them  “very  much  in  need  of  ministerial  help.”20  The  next 
year  another  visitor  to  this  section  of  the  country  remarked 
that  it  seemed  a  pity  to  let  these  congregations  decline  for 
want  of  a  minister  when  they  were  otherwise  well 
equipped.21  The  churches  in  southern  Idaho  fared  some¬ 
what  better,  probably  because  Samuel  Bock,  until  1911,  was 
still  actively  promoting  Brethren  immigration  in  this  area. 
Even  some  of  these  churches  did  not  grow — the  Boise 
Valley  church  declined  in  numbers;  the  Boise  City  church 
and  the  Idaho  Falls  church  disintegrated. 

In  Washington,  the  old  Centralia  and  Stiverson  churches 
were  struggling  for  existence;  Spokane  and  Sunnyside  were 
declining;  while  Oysterville,  Tekoa,  and  Myers  Creek  had 
disappeared  from  the  horizon  entirely. 

Even  in  such  a  newly  developed  region  as  Canada,  some 
loss  was  suffered  through  emigration.  The  Fairview 
church,  the  oldest  Brethren  church  in  Canada,  declined 

16.  Charles  H.  Yearout  in  Gospel  Messenger,  December  5,  1914,  p.  792. 

17.  Ibid.,  March  25,  1916,  p.  197. 

18.  Cf.  Minutes  of  the  District  of  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho,  July  13,  14, 
1910,  p.  6,  with  ibid.,  July  12,  13,  1911,  p.  6. 

19.  B.  Eisenbise,  Gospel  Messenger,  January  21,  1911,  p.  44. 

20.  Ibid.,  February  15,  1913,  p.  109. 

21.  Samuel  Bowser,  ibid.,  August  22,  1914,  p.  539. 
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rapidly.  Mrs.  Olive  Baker  wrote  to  the  Messenger  in 
February,  1817: 

It  is  now  over  two  years  since  we  have  had  church  services. 
Just  a  few  years  ago  we  had  a  flourishing  church  here,  but  nearly 
all  the  members  have  moved  away  and  there  are  only  a  few  of 
us  left,  and  we  feel  that  our  efforts  are  very  weak.  We  have  been 
trying  to  keep  the  Sunday-school  going,  but  had  to  close  this 
winter  on  account  of  several  leaving  for  the  winter.  We  have  a 
good  country  up  here  and  anyone  who  is  willing  to  sacrfiice 
pleasure  and  conveniences  can  do  well  financially.  There  is  plenty 
of  land  here  for  sale  and  plenty  for  rent.  Who  will  come  among 
us  and  help  us  build  up  our  church?22 

If  the  Brethren  who  had  located  in  remote  and  isolated 
districts  could  have  seen  the  plight  of  some  of  these  older 
settlements,  possibly  they  might  have  been  moved  to  come 
to  the  support  of  these  declining  churches;  instead,  they 
encouraged  the  tendency  toward  diffusion  still  further  by 
“Macedonian  cries”  which  they  continued  to  send  from 
many  parts  of  the  Northwest.  One  from  Echo,  Oregon, 
says: 

This  is  a  rich  field  for  mission  workers.  It  is  a  new  country, 
is  being  put  under  irrigation  and  will,  in  a  short  time,  be  very 
thickly  settled.  We  need  some  of  our  good,  loyal  church  members 
to  help  build  up  a  church.  There  are  so  many  people  here  who 
have  never  heard  of  our  church,  and  many  of  them  would  like  to 
attend  a  plain  church.  Many  of  the  people  are  in  limited  circum¬ 
stances,  hence  are  not  able  to  move  in  the  higher  class  of  society. 
In  many  of  our  congregations,  throughout  the  Brotherhood,  there 
are  more  ministers  than  can  be  used  to  advantage.  If  they  would 
go  to  the  places  from  which  urgent  calls  are  coming,  they  could 
do  a  great  good.23 

Another  from  Buhl,  Idaho,  urges  the  Brethren  to  occupy 
this  area: 

The  surrounding  land  is  cheap.  We  would  be  glad  to  have 
those  Brethren,  who  desire  a  change  in  location,  to  see  this  coun¬ 
try.  There  are  only  four  members  now,  and  we  desire  to  start  a 
church  as  soon  as  possible.  Come  and  help  us!24 

From  Joseph  Plains,  Idaho,  comes  this  interesting  plea: 

We  are  about  forty  miles  from  the  Winchester  church,  and  no 
church  services  are  held  here  at  all.  The  population  consists  of 


22.  Ibid.,  February  10,  1917,  p.  93. 

23.  Effie  Penry  of  Echo,  Oregon,  ibid.,  April  4,  1908,  p.  221. 

24.  D.  E.  Myers,  ibid.,  April  24,  1909,  p.  268. 
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homesteaders  and  cattlemen,  most  of  whom  are  rough,  wicked 
men.  .  .  . 

Wife  and  I  are  the  only  members  of  the  Brethren  church  here, 
and  are  .  .  .  anxious  that  the  work  here  be  carried  on  until  J oseph 
Plains  is  swept  with  a  revival.25 

Later  the  author  writes,  “There  are  several  farms  for  sale 
here,  and  we  should  like  to  correspond  with  home  seekers.” 
He  closes  his  letter  with  the  statement,  however:  “We  will 
have  to  move  where  there  is  a  church,  if  we  cannot  estab¬ 
lish  one  here.”26  The  reader  will  doubtless  wonder  why 
so  many  Brethren  in  like  circumstances  failed  to  consider 
this  simple  solution  to  their  problems. 

In  California  the  condition  in  some  of  the  older  churches 
was  likewise  precarious:  half  of  the  six  original  churches 
in  the  District  of  Northern  California  declined  while  an¬ 
other  was  completely  absorbed  by  a  newer  organization. 

The  Butte  Valley  church,  which  had  been  established 
in  such  dramatic  fashion  in  1906,  went  through  a  period  of 
sharp  disillusionment  during  the  decade  1908-1918.  The 
Butte  Valley  Land  Company  announced  in  1908  that  the 
sale  of  Silas  Smith’s  Second  Wife  had  reached  one  hundred 
thousand,  and  that  a  special  souvenir  edition  was  being 
prepared.27  The  Butte  Valley  church  was  described  in 
the  Messenger  as  a  “splendidly  equipped  congregation  of 
121  members  .  .  .  with  a  good  meeting  house  and  well  at¬ 
tended  services.”28  Nevertheless  the  special  souvenir  edi¬ 
tion  of  Cobb’s  story  was  not  to  produce  results,  nor  was 
the  attractive  description  of  the  church  to  fit  conditions 
long.  As  soon  as  the  Brethren  began  to  realize  that  they 
could  not  make  a  success  of  farming  in  the  valley,  those 
who  had  sufficient  capital  began  to  leave.  The  Butte  Valley 
church  granted  twelve  letters  in  1908;  in  1909,  twenty;  in 
1910,  twenty-seven.29  Many  of  these  Brethren  had  already 
made  a  “down”  payment  on  their  lands  which  they  realized 

25.  D.  O.  Dewey,  ibid.,  November  20,  1915,  p.  741. 

26.  Ibid.,  December  8,  1917,  p.  781. 

27.  Inglenook,  October  27,  1908,  Advertisement. 

28.  D.  L.  Miller  in  Gospel  Messenger,  December  25,  1909,  p.  824. 

29.  Taken  fropa  the  Minutes  of  the  J3utte  Valley  Church. 
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would  have  to  be  forfeited,  but  they  took  their  losses  as 
stoically  as  they  could  and  charged  them  up  to  experience. 
Those  who  possessed  nothing  but  the  land  on  which  they 
had  settled  and  those  who  yet  hoped  to  find  a  way  out  of 
their  difficulties  which  would  not  involve  so  much  sacrifice 
remained.  Some  of  them,  in  a  last  desperate  effort  to  save 
their  homes,  recklessly  invested  everything  they  had.  For 
a  time  the  sawmill  saved  the  day  for  those  who  were  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  have  timber  on  their  land,  for  they 
learned  that  they  could  make  a  living  from  that  source.  A 
small  amount  also  could  be  realized  from  hay.  However, 
the  lot  of  the  Butte  Valley  settlers  was  hard  enough  at 
best,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  some  of  them  should  feel 
bitter  towards  the  authors  of  their  misfortune.  Some  of 
the  promoters  found  it  inexpedient  to  visit  the  colony,  so 
difficult  did  it  become  to  face  the  indignation  of  the  settlers. 
The  town  soon  began  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  de¬ 
serted  village.  Among  the  colonists  who  were  left,  how¬ 
ever,'  there  developed  that  fellow-feeling  and  sympathy 
which  so  often  appear  among  the  sufferers  of  a  common 
misfortune.  This  helped  to  compensate  them  for  their 
material  losses.  “We  were  really  happy  in  spite  of  our 
misfortunes,”  said  one  of  the  pioneers.30  Hard  work  proved 
a  balm  to  some;  for  example,  the  farmer  who  served  as 
postmaster,  storekeeper,  emergency  doctor,  and  under¬ 
taker.31  Yet  it  was  heartbreaking  to  all  of  them  to  witness 
the  steady  decline  of  the  church  and  community  until  there 
was  only  a  handful  left. 

The  colony  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  Codora,  also  failed 
to  realize  the  hopes  of  its  promoters.  This  church  had  been 
established  a  few  months  later  than  the  church  in  Butte 
Valley.  Although  it  made  some  slight  growth  until  1914, 
it  still  had  less  than  fifty  members.  Soon  it  began  to  de¬ 
cline.  Apparently  there  were  several  reasons  for  this:  they 


30.  Mrs.  Joe  Maust,  La  Verne,  California,  personal  interview,  August  1938. 

31.  Joe  Maust. 
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had  difficulties  in  securing  water;  the  land  had  not  met  the 
expectations  of  the  settlers — there  were  alkali  spots;  ma¬ 
laria  was  also  prevalent  in  the  valley,  and  some  of  the 
leaders  had  to  move  away.32  The  church  struggled  on  for 
a  number  of  years  but  made  no  report  of  its  membership. 
By  1918  there  were  only  a  few  members  left. 

Fruitvale,  the  church  which  had  begun  with  three 
members,  now  declined  until  it  reached  the  vanishing  point. 
In  spite  of  many  urgent  calls  for  help  from  this  isolated 
group,  few  Brethren  settled  in  this  region.  In  1910  one  of 
its  members  wrote  to  the  Messenger:  “It  is  a  pity  that  not 
more  Brethren  in  moderate  circumstances  can  find  their 
way  to  this  part  of  California,  where  they  could  help  to 
spread  the  Gospel.”33  In  1917  another  of  its  members  re¬ 
ported:  “Our  congregation,  but  few  in  number,  is  still 
keeping  the  Gospel  lamp  burning.  ...  We  are  in  need  of 
help.  .  .  .”34  The  desired  help  did  not  come,  and  before 
the  decade  was  over  the  Fruitvale  church  had  disappeared 
from  the  horizon. 

The  Stanislaus  church  would  have  met  the  same  fate, 
but  for  the  planting  of  the  colony  at  Empire.  Only  seven 
church  councils  were  held  from  1905  to  1909.35  In  March 
of  1909,  Charles  A.  Gilstrap  wrote  to  the  Gospel  Messenger 
that  the  Stanislaus  church  had  met  in  worship  for  the  first 
time  in  over  a  year;  the  membership  had  so  declined  that 
only  three  members  were  left.36  However,  the  promotion 
of  the  Brethren  colony  at  Empire  which  was  described  in 
an  earlier  chapter  ultimately  absorbed  the  membership  of 
this  church;  so  Stanislaus  was  considered  “reorganized” 
instead  of  deceased.37 


32.  W.  M.  Platt,  Lindsay,  California,  personal  interview,  September,  1936. 

33.  Ella  Webster  in  Gospel  Messenger,  August  27,  1910,  p.  556. 

34.  Alice  Myers,  ibid.,  October  27,  1917,  p.  677. 

35.  Minutes  of  the  Stanislaus  Church. 

36.  Gospel  Messenger,  March  13,  1909,  p.  172. 

37.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Brethren  at  Empire  (March  14,  1909)  was  at  the 
home  of  J.  W.  Deardorff.  The  meeting  is  recorded  as  a  meeting  of  the 
Stanislaus  church.  At  that  meeting  the  name  of  the  church  was  changed 
to  Empire.  Minutes  of  the  Stanislaus  Church,  March  14,  1909. 
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The  condition  of  the  older  churches  in  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  was  likewise  affected  by  colonization  although  less 
disastrously.  If  one  turns  his  attention  from  the  attempts 
at  expansion  to  these  older  organizations  in  the  district,  he 
finds  data  of  an  interesting  character  on  both  sides  of  the 
ledger.  The  majority  of  the  churches  which  had  been  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  south  were  growing  although  some  of  them 
were  losing  numerically,  among  them  the  mother  church 
at  Covina. 

At  the  top  of  the  list,  in  numbers,  was  Lordsburg,  now 
the  largest  Brethren  settlement  in  southern  California.  Its 
phenomenal  growth  was  pointed  out  by  D.  L.  Miller  on  his 
frequent  visits  to  southern  California.  In  1909  he  wrote: 

Ten  years  ago  raw  land  sold  here  at  about  a  hundred  dollars 
an  acre.  The  same  land,  planted  at  that  time  in  oranges,  is  selling 
as  high  as  two  thousand  dollars  an  acre.  .  .  . 

A  score  of  years  ago  Bro.  Geo.  L.  McDonaugh,  so  well  and 
favorably  known  among  our  people,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
colonization  of  this  locality.  Not  all  who  came  were  pleased  with 
the  country  and  many  discouraging  reports  were  brought  to  the 
East  from  this  locality,  and  some  were  severe  in  their  criticisms. 
Those  who  invested  and  remained,  are  now  enjoying  the  fruit  of 
their  labors.  Moral, — Never  be  too  hasty  in  condemning  a  new 
country.38 

The  next  year  he  observed: 

The  town  is  improving  rapidly.  Cement  sidewalks  are  being 
put  down,  and  the  streets  graded,  two  substantial  bank  buildings, 
and  a  brick  business  block  are  being  finished,  and  on  the  whole 
the  place  has  an  air  of  prosperity,  pleasing  to  its  friends.  Large 
congregations  greet  our  brethren  at  the  regular  church  services 
and  these  have  grown  to  such  an  extent,  and  the  Sunday-school 
increased  to  such  numbers  that  the  church  had  to  be  enlarged.39 

Grace  Miller,  in  reporting  the  local  church  news  to  the 
Messenger  in  October  of  the  same  year,  makes  note  of  the 
fact  that  thirty-four  letters  of  membership  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  and  but  one  granted.40  The  growing  congregation 
was  enthusiastic  in  missionary  work,  establishing  preaching 
services  at  the  Japanese  camp.  In  1912  D.  L.  Miller  again 

38.  Gospel  Messenger,  February  27,  1909,  p.  137. 

39.  Ibid.,  March  19,  1910,  p.  185. 

40.  Ibid.,  November  12,  1910,  p.  732. 
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wrote  to  the  Messenger ,  “The  Lordsburg  Church  is  now 
the  banner  congregation  in  Southern  California.  It  has  a 
membership  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-one.  .  .  .  The 
Lordsburg  College  is  prospering,  and  the  brethren  say  the 
prospects  for  the  future  were  never  better  and  brighter.”41 

The  work  in  Los  Angeles  was  also  growing.  The  East 
Los  Angeles  church  grew  from  one  hundred,  in  1908,  to 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  in  1917.42  This  was  to  be 
its  peak  year. 

Manufacturing  interests  began  to  encroach  upon  the 
mission  on  Channing  Street,  and  the  work  was  transferred 
to  the  Santa  Fe  mission,43  which  had  been  carried  on  by 
the  East  Los  Angeles  church  for  a  number  of  years.44  In 
1914  this  work  was  turned  over  to  the  District  Mission 
Board,  which  put  W.  M.  Platt  in  charge  of  the  mission.45 
The  Board  planned  to  make  it  the  center  of  the  city  rescue 
work  of  the  district.  Earlier,  in  1907,  the  East  Los  Angeles 
church  also  permitted  the  organization  of  a  mission  which 
developed  into  the  Berean  Bible  School.46  Some  of  the 
students  of  this  school  opened  another  mission  at  Boyle 
Heights  which  later  became  the  nucleus  of  the  Belvedere 
church.47  Other  southern  California  churches  which  grew 
steadily  during  this  period  were  Egan,  Glendora,  Santa 
Ana,  Pasadena,  South  Los  Angeles,  Long  Beach,  and 
Pomona.48 


41.  Ibid.,  March  23,  1912,  p.  185.  The  number  of  members  at  Lordsburg 
reported  in  the  District  Minutes  of  that  year  is  343. 

42.  Cf.  Minutes  of  the  District  of  Southern  California  and  Arizona,  March  26, 
1908,  p.  16  with  ibid.,  August  19-26,  1917. 

43.  M.  M.  Eshelman,  editor,  A  History  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  p.  45. 

44.  W.  M.  Platt  in  Gospel  Messenger,  August  8,  1914,  p.  508. 

45.  Supra,  p.  287. 

46.  See  page  421  for  a  more  complete  account  of  this  school. 

47.  Infra,  p.  367. 

48.  In  1914  the  Egan  church  built  a  new  meetinghouse  in  the  town  of  Hemet. 
This  was  dedicated  in  January  of  1915.  The  Glendora  church  grew 
steadily  until  1912.  Much  of  this  growth  was  credited  to  the  influence  of 
its  elder,  J.  S.  Brubaker,  who  passed  away  February  4  of  that  year,  after 
many  years  of  service  to  the  congregation.  D.  L.  Miller  in  commenting 
on  that  event  wrote  that  “the  Glendora  church  suffered  a  severe  loss 
during  the  winter  in  the  death  of  her  efficient  Elder,  Brother  J.  S.  Bru¬ 
baker.  .  .  .  He  left  the  church  in  a  prosperous  condition  and  it  can  be 
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On  the  other  hand,  while  the  majority  of  the  churches 
in  the  south  were  expanding,  a  few  of  the  older  ones  began 
to  show  the  effects  of  emigration.  Mrs.  Eulalia  Overholtzer, 
in  reporting  to  the  Gospel  Messenger  the  church  news  for 
Covina,  says:  “This  being  the  mother  church  of  Southern 
California,  we  would  expect  it  to  be  one  of  the  largest  or¬ 
ganizations,  but  as  many  are  moving  away  our  number  has 
been  reduced.”49  D.  L.  Miller,  visiting  the  church  the  next 
year,  notices  the  same  fact  and  explains  the  decline  on 
the  basis  of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  land,  which  he  believes 
has  prevented  immigration.  “The  membership  of  the 
Covina  church  is  not  as  large  as  it  once  was,”  he  says. 
“The  high  price  of  land, — orange  groves  bringing  over  three 
thousand  dollars  an  acre, — makes  it  impossible  for  those 
of  moderate  means  to  buy.  A  number  of  our  members 
have  sold  out  and  have  sought  cheaper  land  elsewhere.”50 
Probably  both  Elder  Miller  and  Mrs.  Overholtzer  were  cor¬ 
rect  in  their  diagnosis  of  the  question:  they  merely  looked 
at  the  same  problem  from  different  angles. 

Another  early  church  which  showed  decline  was  the  one 
at  Tropico.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  building  of  the 
East  Los  Angeles  church  had  absorbed  most  of  the  Tropico 
membership,  and  that,  for  a  time,  church  services  had  been 
discontinued  there  altogether.  The  work  was  revived  in 
1903,  and  by  1908  the  church  had  a  membership  of  twenty- 


truthfully  said  that  the  Glendora  Church  is  in  peace  and  union.”  ( Gospel 
Messenger,  March  23,  1912,  p.  185.)  The  Santa  Ana  church  grew  from 
seventeen  to  thirty  in  this  decade  and  the  Pasadena  church  from  fifty- 
seven  to  one  hundred  and  ten.  In  the  latter  church  new  members  were 
added  both  by  letter  and  by  baptism;  the  church  house  was  enlarged  and 
a  mission  point  begun  in  east  Pasadena.  The  Pomona  church  grew  even 
more  rapidly,  trebling  its  membership  in  this  decade.  In  1909  this  church 
decided  to  secure  a  regular  pastor,  and  J.  W.  Cline  was  chosen  to  take 
charge  of  the  work.  The  membership  increased  so  that  it  was  necessary 
to  build  a  larger  church  house.  D.  L.  Miller,  who  visited  this  church  in 
1910,  comments  on  the  fact  that  a  good  many  of  the  members  were  from 
Mount  Morris,  Illinois:  J.  W.  Cline,  its  pastor;  Simon  Yundt,  its  elder; 
J.  A.  Brubaker  and  E.  T.  Keiser,  ministers;  and  many  others  besides.  The 
Long  Beach  church  and  Glendale,  Arizona,  too,  made  great  strides,  more 
than  doubling  their  membership  in  the  decade,  1908-1918.  While  South 
Los  Angeles  did  not  gain  quite  so  rapidly,  it  made  an  encouraging 
growth.  Cf.  Minutes  of  the  District  of  Southern  California  and  Arizona, 
March  26,  1908,  p.  16,  with  ibid.,  August  25-30,  1918. 

49.  July  15,  1911,  p.  444. 

50.  Gospel  Messenger,  March  23,  1912,  p.  185. 
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eight.  About  1914  a  decline  began  again.  The  development 
of  new  projects  at  Los  Angeles,  as  well  as  the  wave  of 
expansion  in  the  north,  may  help  to  account  for  this. 

Not  only  the  earliest  churches  but  also  some  of  the  more 
recently  established  churches  were  affected  by  the  emi¬ 
gration  to  the  north.  The  church  at  Inglewood,  which  had 
been  established  in  1896  and  which  entered  the  period 
1908-1918  with  a  membership  of  eighty-one,  declined  to 
fifty-five  by  1918.51  Mrs.  Susan  Thomas,  one  of  the  pio¬ 
neers  in  the  Inglewood  congregation,  attributes  this  largely 
to  the  emigration  of  Inglewood  members  to  the  churches 
of  northern  California.  “At  least  nine  families  moved  to 
McFarland,  taking  fifty-four  in  all,  and  some  eight  other 
families  moved  away,  some  going  to  Lindsay,  some  to 
La  Verne.”52  The  land  about  Inglewood  was  now  high, 
and  many  hoped  to  profit  by  moving  where  land  was 
cheaper.  The  church  in  Inglewood,  however,  was  left  in 
a  critical  condition. 

Although  the  total  membership  in  California  increased 
during  this  period,  and  a  number  of  new  churches  were 
established,  the  reader  will  observe  that  many  of  the  new 
churches  were  built  at  the  expense  of  older  churches.  The 
series  of  land  booms  in  northern  California  and  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  new  churches  in  this  area  led  to  a  shifting 
of  the  population  from  south  to  north  as  well  as  from  the 
east  to  the  west.  There  was  also  a  noticeable  migration  of 
Brethren  into  this  area  from  the  Northwest. 

If  the  reader  adds  to  the  declining  churches  of  California 
the  declining  churches  of  the  Northwest,  and  notes  in  addi¬ 
tion  the  number  of  new  projects,  north  and  south,  which 
failed  to  develop  into  permanent  church  organizations,  he 
will  probably  question  the  effectiveness  of  the  colonizing 
experiments  in  bringing  about  permanent  growth. 

51.  Minutes  of  the  District  of  Southern  California  and  Arizona,  August  25-30, 

1918. 

52.  Susan  B.  Thomas,  “History  of  the  Inglewood  Church”  (Unpublished  manu¬ 
script  in  possession  of  the  District  of  Southern  California  and  Arizona) . 
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Reaction  and  Consolidation  in  the  Northwest,  1918-1939; 

Growth  of  Wenatchee  Valley  and  Nampa 

In  the  two  decades  following  the  Great  War  some 
marked  changes  are  apparent  among  the  Brethren  on  the 
Pacific  slope.  One  of  the  most  noticeable  of  these  is  the 
absence  of  practically  all  colonizing  activity  and  even  the 
sentiment  for  colonizing.  In  contrast  with  the  two  decades 
from  1898  to  1918,  in  which  the  organization  of  almost 
seventy-five  new  churches  took  place,  the  last  two  decades 
show  the  formation  of  less  than  twenty  new  congregations, 
not  a  third  of  the  number  organized  during  the  preceding 
period.  Nearly  all  of  these  have  been  fostered  by  mission 
boards.  In  the  church  periodicals  the  absence  of  articles 
on  colonization  is  equally  noticeable.  Occasionally  a  call 
for  help  from  some  isolated  member  appears,  and  an 
attempt  is  made  to  answer  it,  but  few  organized  colonies 
have  been  planted.  Probably  an  important  factor  in  the 
new  situation  is  the  absence  of  any  suitable  vehicle  of 
advertisement  for  the  railroads  and  real  estate  companies. 
The  Inglenook  was  discontinued  in  1913,  and  such  adver¬ 
tisements  had  long  been  barred  from  the  Messenger;  con- 


Fig.  10.  Map  Showing  New  Churches  of  the  Brethren  Organized  on  the 

Pacific  Slope.  1918-1939 


Fig.  11.  Largest  Brethren  Colonies  on  the  Pacific  Slope 
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sequently  there  has  been  little  opportunity  for  the  organ¬ 
ized  promotion  of  colonization. 

Although  the  number  of  new  churches  formed  has  been 
comparatively  small,  if  one  compares  the  total  number  of 
Brethren  on  the  Pacific  slope  in  1939  with  the  total  number 
in  1918,  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  indicate  that  expan¬ 
sion  has  not  ceased.  In  California  and  Washington  the 
membership  has  more  than  doubled,  and  in  all  the  other 
areas  except  Canada  there  has  been  considerable  growth. 
This  growth  in  numbers  has  increased  the  strength  of  the 
churches  already  existing.  About  one  fourth  of  the  entire 
membership  on  the  Pacific  slope  is  now  included  in  five 
settlements.  They  are,  in  the  order  of  size:  La  Verne 
(Lordsburg) ,  Wenatchee  Valley,  Nampa,  Empire,  and  Long 
Beach.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  feeling  that  easterners 
who  come  to  the  West  should  settle  in  one  of  the  churches 
already  established  rather  than  attempt  to  start  a  new  one 
somewhere  else.  This  sentiment  is  expressed  in  the  “By¬ 
stander’s  Column”  of  the  Gospel  Messenger ,  March  15,  1924, 
in  one  of  the  very  few  articles  in  recent  years  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  colonization.  The  article  is  a  reply  to  a  cor¬ 
respondent  who  wrote  that  the  little  group  of  Brethren  in 
her  community  were  anxiously  hoping  that  more  Brethren 
would  locate  in  her  district  that  the  land  might  be  pos¬ 
sessed  for  the  church  and  the  kingdom.  The  editor  com¬ 
ments: 

This  suggestion  reminds  the  Bystander  that  there  have  been 
times  when  he  desired  to  say  something  about  colonizing  for  the 
Kingdom.  .  .  .  The  particular  Bystander  writing  this  note  is  the 
son  of  a  man  who  once  had  the  distinction  of  living  in  every  county 
in  Southern  California.  Then,  too,  his  ancestors  touched  at  most 
of  the  principal  stops  from  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Out  of  this  fund  of  family  experience  the  Bystander  ven¬ 
tures  to  suggest  that  it  is  about  time  those  desiring  new  locations 
seek  out  the  communities  where  our  brethren  are  already  making 
a  success  of  the  line  of  work  the  colonist  desires  to  engage  in. 
Thus,  if  as  a  general  policy,  we  keep  our  moving  about  confined 
to  typically  Brethren  communities  we  will  tend  to  conserve  our 
membership.  Of  course,  there  will  always  be  some  absolutely  new 
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openings  worth  trying  but  we  ought  to  get  away  from  the  moves 
that  put  our  members  away  from  association  with  other  brethren 
for  a  period  of  twenty-seven  years.  As  a  general  policy  we  should 
not  fritter  away  our  energy  trying  to  find  better  localities.  Our 
people  have  already  discovered  most  of  the  places  where  the  big 
berries  grow.  As  our  correspondent  suggests,  it  is  easy  to  find 
openings  where  the  colonist’s  move  will  mean  something  to  the 
church.  Let  us  make  the  most  of  our  opportunities  in  the  prom¬ 
ising  fields  already  discovered.1 

This  trend  toward  consolidation,  which  the  editor  hoped 
to  see,  is  now  apparent  in  every  district  on  the  Pacific  slope. 
A  glance  at  Fig.  11  will  show  that  the  chief  centers  of 
concentration  in  the  Northwest  have  been  in  the  Wenatchee 
Valley,  Washington,  and  Nampa  Valley,  Idaho.  In  Canada 
the  Brethren  are  strongest  in  the  Bow  Valley  and  the 
region  of  Irricana.  In  California,  the  Brethren  have  cen¬ 
tered  in  the  La  Verne  and  Empire  regions.  We  will  first 
observe  Brethren  consolidation  in  the  Northwest. 

In  1918  there  were  already  three  congregations  of  the 
Brethren  in  the  Wenatchee  Valley,  Washington:  the  or¬ 
iginal  church  at  Sunnyslope,  which  had  now  changed  its 
name  to  Wenatchee,  an  unorganized  branch  of  the  latter  in 
the  city,  and  the  East  Wenatchee  church,  consisting  of  the 
Brethren  who  had  moved  over  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 
In  1917  there  had  been  a  movement  to  consolidate  these 
churches,  but  it  was  premature.  There  was  also  a  church 
situated  about  forty  miles  away  in  the  Upper  Wenatchee 
Valley — the  Wenatchee  Park  church.  The  Wenatchee 
City  church  was  organized  in  1920.2  William  Deardorff 
was  chosen  elder.  About  this  time  there  developed  con¬ 
siderable  sentiment  for  the  consolidation  of  some  of  these 
churches.  The  East  Wenatchee  church  went  on  record  in 
1920  as  favorable  to  union  with  Sunnyslope,  but  this  hope 
never  materialized.  After  the  establishment  of  the  We¬ 
natchee  City  church,  East  Wenatchee  decided  to  unite  with 
the  latter  organization.  The  new  church  was  named  the 

1.  p.  168. 

2.  Mrs.  C.  R.  Weimer  in  Gospel  Messenger,  October  16,  1920,  p.  632. 
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Wenatchee  Valley  Church.3  It  called  as  its  pastor  Ira  J. 
Lapp,  a  young  minister,  who  had  helped  to  develop  a  strong 
church  at  Miami,  New  Mexico,  and  had  been  serving  the 
East  Wenatchee  congregation  since  1923. 4  He  threw  his 
energies  into  the  problem  of  welding  together  the  new 
congregation.  This  problem  was  partly  solved  by  enlisting 
the  interest  of  the  entire  community  in  the  building  of  a 
church  house  adequate  for  their  needs.  The  project  was 
well  under  way  when  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  his 
work  because  of  illness.  He  was  granted  a  leave  of  absence 
in  the  spring  of  1926,  but  notwithstanding  the  valiant 
struggle  made  to  regain  his  health,  he  died  shortly  after¬ 
ward.  Nevertheless,  in  the  few  years  in  which  he  had 
served  the  Wenatchee  Valley  congregation,  he  had  helped 
them  to  demonstrate  what  a  Brethren  colony  could  really 
do  when  united  in  a  worth-while  cause  and  effectively  led. 
None  of  the  tributes  at  his  death  was  more  eloquent  than 
the  simple  story  of  his  labors  as  told  by  one  of  his  par¬ 
ishioners: 

Our  leaders,  though  splendid  men,  had  not  yet  caught  the  vision 
of  the  powerful,  constructive  influence  our  people  could  exert  in 
the  valley,  once  they  were  awakened  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
positive,  assertive  kind  of  Christianity  the  world  needs. 

But  when  Ira  Lapp  came  and  after  he  had  preached  a  few 
thought-provoking  sermons  and  had  paid  each  of  us  a  personal 
visit,  a  new  vision  began  to  unfold  before  us.  That  vision  became 
clearer  and  clearer,  in  spite  of  low  apple  prices,  high  labor  costs, 
disunion  and  no-money  problems.  We  stopped  worrying  over  the 
low  apple  prices,  solved  the  high  labor  costs  by  doing  the  work 
ourselves,  and  incidentally,  the  other  two  problems  likewise  van¬ 
ished.  Once  the  job  was  begun,  it  was  surprising  the  way  the 
road  opened  up  before  us.  Money  came  in  from  undreamed  of 
sources.  A  big  thousand-ton  rock  evaporated  with  the  sweat  of 
earnest  laborers,  among  whom  was  the  elder-in-charge,  royally 
leading.  A  huge  basement  was  dug,  forms  went  in,  and  concrete 
streamed  into  them.  Men  willingly  left  their  pruning  hooks,  mar¬ 
keting  problems,  and  other  business  to  “help  on  the  new  church.” 


3.  Lula  Guthrie,  ibid.,  July  22,  1922,  p.  464.  The  organization  was  effected  in 
June  of  1922. 

4.  Separate  services  were  maintained  by  the  two  congregations  until  1924, 

Geraldine  Eller,  “A  Brief  History  of  the  Brethren  Churches  at  Wenatchee, 
Washington,”  1928  (Unpublished  manuscript  in  possession  of  the  District 
of  Washington) .  • 
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And  the  women  were  not  to  be  outdone,  for  each  day  they 
served  a  hot,  appetizing  meal  to  the  famished  men  and  boys,  which 
sent  them  back  to  their  work  with  renewed  vigor.  .  .  . 

Always,  at  these  noon  meals  and  other  events,  would  be  Bro. 
Lapp,  with  some  timely  joke,  bit  of  philosophy,  or  hearty  word  of 
encouragement.  As  the  work  went  forward  new  fields  opened  up 
before  us.  The  city  saw  what  was  being  done,  and  marveled.  The 
newspapers  took  up  the  story  and  cited  us  as  an  example  of  con¬ 
centrated  community  endeavor.  Other  churches  caught  the  spirit, 
and  now  three  fine,  new  churches  are  being  erected.  Bro.  Lapp 
was  the  president  of  the  city  ministerial  board,  won  the  friendship 
of  the  leading  business  men  of  the  city  and  the  respect  of  the 
outstanding  thinkers  of  the  local  religious  and  educational  world. 
.  .  .  Small  wonder,  then,  their  unanimous  tribute  at  the  memorial 
service  held  shortly  after  his  death,  in  which  all  the  churches  and 
business  organizations  were  represented. 

Men  like  Ira  Lapp  are  scarce — gifted  orator,  thorough  organizer, 
outspoken  optimist,  spiritual  scientist  and  practical  theologian  all 
combined  to  make  up  that  dynamic  motor  which  his  lanky,  pain- 
racked  frame  had  great  difficulty  in  carrying.  He  spoke,  and  we 
listened  knowing  that  an  old  truth  was  going  to  be  presented  in 
a  vital,  new  way.  He  touched,  and  from  latent  talents  sprang 
forth  captains  of  finance  and  skilled  craftsmen;  there  were  jobs 
for  everyone,  and  everyone  at  his  job.  The  natural  result  was  that 
differences  were  lost  in  the  common  cause;  energy,  which  could 
be  used  for  dissension,  was  molded  into  solid  temple  walls. 

Surely,  from  the  decaying  shell  that  housed  his  clear  vision 
and  unquenchable  spirit  shall  arise  a  new  growth  of  spiritual  free¬ 
dom  that  shall  flower  into  a  completed  tabernacle  in  the  near 
future.  And,  having  done  that,  shall  continue  to  feed  upon  that 
spirit  and  “carry  on”  until  it  shall  have  done  its  share  in  upholding 
social  and  spiritual  ideals,  and  evangelizing  the  world.  This  is 
the  law  of  life.5 

During  Lapp’s  illness  Paul  Graybill,  a  young  man  and 
member  of  the  home  congregation,  took  charge  of  the  work. 
He  served  until  July  of  1927  when  C.  Ernest  Davis,  who 
had  acted  as  Director  of  Religious  Education  in  Northern 
California,  took  up  the  pastorate.  Work  was  resumed  on  the 
church  building  and  Brother  Carl  was  called  to  assist  in 
the  building  campaign.  The  structure  rose  from  basement 
to  roof.  Steps  were  taken  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  young 
people.  Davis’  program  for  the  development  of  the  Wen¬ 
atchee  Valley  church  was  cut  short,  however,  in  the  spring 
of  1929,  by  a  call  which  he  received  to  serve  as  president 


5.  C.  O.  Woods,  Gospel  Messenger,  pp.  75-78. 
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of  Mount  Morris  College.  Under  his  successor,  W.  Earl 
Breon,  the  Wenatchee  Valley  congregation  was  finally  able 
to  realize  its  long  cherished  dream  of  dedicating  its  church.6 
Since  that  time  the  attention  of  the  members  has  been 
devoted  largely  to  the  strengthening  of  the  membership 
and  attempting  to  meet  the  evergrowing  needs  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  serve  the  needs  of 
isolated  families  in  mountain  valleys  and  rural  districts 
by  broadcasting  the  morning  services.  Under  the  present 
pastor,  Harper  S.  Will,  who  came  to  Wenatchee  in  1934,  a 
number  of  new  activities  have  been  undertaken.  The 
young  people  sponsored  a  lyceum  course  consisting  of  lec¬ 
tures,  musicales  and  dramatic  numbers;  they  undertook  the 
support  of  a  family  of  the  unemployed;  they  promoted  a 
peace  campaign.  A  junior  choir  was  organized.  In  these 
various  ways  attempts  have  been  made  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  church  and  the  community.  As  the  church  enlarged 
its  program,  its  membership  has  increased.  Today  (1939) 
it  numbers  five  hundred  and  seventy-six  and  is  the  second 
largest  Brethren  church  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

In  the  Yakima  Valley  a  project  was  also  conceived  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  Outlook  and  Sunnyside  churches. 
Neither  church  was  able  to  support  a  full  time  pastor. 
However,  objections  to  the  plan  developed:  the  Brethren  at 
Outlook  felt  that  the  opportunities  for  growth  in  their  local¬ 
ity  were  better  than  the  opportunities  afforded  at  Sunny- 
side,  for  the  field  was  more  open;  the  Sunnyside  members 
were  naturally  reluctant  to  abandon  the  old  church  site,  for 
their  house  was  the  first  Brethren  church  in  the  valley;  so, 
although  the  union  of  the  churches  was  discussed  at  different 
times,  nothing  came  of  it.  The  strongest  church  in  the 
Yakima  Valley  today  is  the  Yakima  congregation,  the  or¬ 
ganization  which  developed  from  the  old  North  Yakima 
mission.  It  has  grown  steadily  since  its  organization  in 


6.  For  a  further  description  of  this  beautiful  church,  see  p.  404. 
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1902  and  has  a  larger  membership  today  than  the  combined 
membership  of  Outlook  and  Sunnyside.  It  is  served  by  the 
District  Secretary — Paul  S.  Longenecker.  Most  of  the  pio¬ 
neer  Brethren  in  Yakima  Valley  have  moved  elsewhere  or 
passed  away.  D.  B.  Eby,  one  of  the  oldest  veterans  in  the 
Northwest,  is  now  a  resident  of  Olympia;  S.  H.  Miller, 
George  Wise,  and  Enoch  Faw  are  deceased.  J.  U.  G.  Stiver- 
son  is  spending  his  late  years  at  Omak.  Their  places  are 
now  being  taken  by  younger  men.  Several  of  their  number 
were  called  to  the  ministry  while  very  young — Lorell 
Weiss,  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Outlook  church  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  and  Chalmer  Faw,  installed  by  the  Yakima 
church  when  sixteen  years  old.  Both  of  these  young  men 
prepared  themselves  for  their  life  work  by  going  to  college 
and  afterwards  completing  a  divinity  course  at  Bethany 
Biblical  Seminary.  Both  of  them  have  served  for  a  time 
as  pastors  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

In  western  Washington  the  Brethren  seem  to  have  cen¬ 
tered  largely  at  Olympia.  This  church  has  grown  from  a 
membership  of  forty-three  in  1919  to  two  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  today  (1939).  The  Seattle  Brethren  have  not 
grown  so  rapidly,  the  Tacoma  membership  has  declined, 
and  the  church  at  Centralia  has  vanished  altogther.  How¬ 
ever,  out  of  the  latter  has  developed  a  new  organization, 
Richland  Valley,  which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  Breth¬ 
ren  settlements  on  the  Pacific  slope. 

This  wooded  and  secluded  valley — settled  by  West  Vir¬ 
ginians,  Virginians,  and  Kentuckians — is  about  forty  miles 
distant  from  Centralia.  In  1917  Ezra  Whisler,  who  was 
then  preaching  for  the  Centralia  church,  received  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  come  to  Richland  Valley  and  preach  for  the 
“Church  on  the  Plank  Road” — a  church  belonging  to  the 
Hard-Shell  Baptists.  He  accepted  the  invitation  and  after 
traveling  some  twenty  miles  on  a  plank  road  arrived  at 
a  small  brown  church.  The  yard  was  filled  with  buggies, 
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wagons,  and  vehicles  of  every  description.  A  heterogene¬ 
ous  group  of  men,  women,  children,  and  babies  were  packed 
inside  the  church  house.  Yet  never  had  a  minister  a  more 
eager  congregation.  When  the  sermon  was  over,  the  people 
pressed  forward,  grasped  his  hand,  and  begged  him  to 
come  again.  Whisler  finally  promised  to  keep  a  monthly 
appointment  with  them.  The  next  year,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  District  Mission  Board,  a  Brethren  church  house 
was  built  in  the  valley.  Through  evangelistic  work  a  small 
nucleus  of  members  was  gathered  together,  and  on  August 
16,  1919,  the  Richland  Valley  church  was  organized.7  Whis¬ 
ler  was  chosen  elder.  During  the  next  few  years  the  mem¬ 
bership  was  increased,  largely  through  evangelistic  efforts, 
to  over  one  hundred.8  W.  A.  Deardorff,  who  visited  the 
church  in  1921,  thought  it  a  very  unusual  mission.  In  a 
letter  published  in  the  Messenger  on  February  26,  1921, 
he  describes  the  work.  It  was  undertaken,  he  said,  on 
Whisler’s  own  responsibility.  The  Whislers  had  decided 
that  it  would  be  best  for  them  to  leave  their  home  in  Cen- 
tralia  and  locate  among  their  parishioners.  They  supported 
themselves  by  engaging  in  the  mercantile  business  and 
used  their  means  of  livelihood  to  help  them  in  their  mission 
work.  Deardorff  thought  the  plan  was  working  out  very 
successfully: 

In  this  business  they  have  great  opportunities  to  meet  the 
people  from  far  and  near  [he  wrote],  to  become  acquainted  with 
them,  and  to  prove  to  them  that  their  first  business  is  to  serve 
the  interests  of  their  spiritual  welfare.  They  are  satisfied  with 
a  small  margin  of  profit  on  their  goods,  and  are  very  careful  in  all 
their  dealings.  Thus  their  influence  for  good  is  reaching  out  many 
miles  in  every  direction.  .  .  . 

Their  purpose  is  to  build  up  a  church  by  and  through  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  people  already  living  there,  rather  than  by  immigra¬ 
tion.  This  is  what  we  would  term  real  mission  work. 

While  this  is  a  fertile  valley — one  that  might  exceed  in  pro¬ 
ductivity  some  of  those  that  have  been  worked  to  the  limit — and 
while  they  would  be  glad  to  see  others  come  in  and  help  in  the 
great  work,  yet  they  feel  that  it  would  hinder  the  possibilities  for 

7.  Minutes  of  the  Richland  Valley  Church  (Unpublished  manuscript),  August 
16,  1919. 

8.  Minutes  of  the  District  Meeting  of  Washington,  August  4,  1921,  p.  15. 
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doing  the  greatest  work  for  the  Master,  knowing  that  there  is  great 
danger  of  sacrificing  their  influence  for  good  by  persuading  people 
to  change  their  location. 

They  have  a  neat  and  commodious  house  of  worship  and  have 
baptized,  since  the  work  was  started  there,  more  than  ninety,  and 
men  of  the  world  have  acknowledged  that  a  wonderful  change 
has  been  wrought  in  the  entire  community. 

“But”,  you  ask,  “is  this  not  a  heavy  expense?”  Certainly  so, 
and  yet  it  is  borne  cheerfully  by  the  Whisler  Brothers  themselves, 
realizing  great  joy  and  satisfaction  from  their  work.  .  .  . 

Many  places  are  pleading  for  Bro.  Whisler  to  come  to  them 
and  preach  the  Gospel,  but  as  he  is  the  only  minister  there,  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  leave  the  home  field  and  to  do  out-station 
work. 

Here  is  an  open  field  of  opportunities  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
let  go  by.  In  many  of  these  places,  if  the  right  man  would 
enter,  a  work  equal  to  that  of  the  Richland  Valley  could  be 
done.  .  .  . 

This  being  the  home  of  a  people  who  believe  in  a  free  ministry, 
it  means  that  one  must  put  himself  on  a  level  with  the  people, 
and  expect  to  share  the  financial  burden  with  them.9 

While  this  unique  experiment  in  combining  business 
with  missionary  work  resulted  in  gains  for  the  church,  it 
was  not  profitable  financially.  During  hard  times  credit 
was  extended  to  many  who  were  never  able  to  repay  their 
obligations;  so  eventually  the  Whislers  had  to  go  out  of 
business.  However,  Whisler  remained  in  the  valley  and 
has  continued  to  serve  the  church.  He  has  not  limited  his 
services  to  the  Brethren  alone  but  ministers  to  all  those 
who  are  in  need  of  him  whether  Indians  or  whites,  Pro¬ 
testants  or  Catholics.  He  has  returned  to  the  soil  for  his 
living  and  on  his  small  plot  of  land  grows  all  kinds  of 
fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables.  Small  wonder  it  is  that  he 
still  enjoys  life  in  spite  of  reverses,  and  that  the  Richland 
Valley  church  has  continued  to  grow.  It  serves  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Twelve  miles  from  Richland  Valley  lies  the  little  mill 
town  of  Salkum.  It  had  a  church  house  but  no  church. 
Here  Brother  Whisler  began  holding  evening  services  in 
the  fall  of  1922.  Soon  he  had  a  small  nucleus  of  members 


9.  p.  140. 
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who  wanted  regular  services.  About  1931  W.  B.  Damron, 
a  young  man  who  had  been  converted  and  called  to  the 
ministry  in  Whisler’s  church,  moved  to  Salkum  and  took 
up  this  work.  On  February  6,  1938,  this  church  was  or¬ 
ganized,10  the  youngest  of  the  churches  on  the  Pacific  slope. 

In  several  other  parts  of  Washington  the  names  of  new 
churches  appear,  but  they  do  not  indicate  growth  so  much 
as  a  shifting  of  the  population,  and  merely  new  names. 
The  settlement  at  Loomis  was  augmented  by  the  immi¬ 
gration  of  more  members  from  Canada,  Minnesota,  and 
North  Dakota.  Paul  Mohler,  one  of  the  Brethren  who  came 
to  this  region,  voiced  the  sentiment  that  it  was  best  for  the 
Brethren  to  locate  where  there  was  already  a  church:  “I 
think  the  greatest  mistake  one  can  make,  in  moving,  is  to 
locate  away  from  the  church,”  he  said.  “I’d  rather  struggle 
against  a  bad  climate,  poor  soil,  and  real  poverty,  than  to 
be  away  from  the  church.”11  A  land  company  was  formed 
by  some  of  the  Brethren,  and  there  was  an  organized  at¬ 
tempt  at  promotion,  but  it  did  not  result  in  a  large  influx 
of  settlers.  Since  many  of  the  members  moved  out  of 
Loomis  down  the  valley,  some  to  Okanogan,  the  name  of 
the  church  was  changed  from  Loomis  to  Okanogan  Val¬ 
ley.12  Later  a  division  of  territory  took  place.  In  April 
of  1920  the  Brethren  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Whitestone 
were  given  permission  to  form  a  separate  organization.13 
This  was  known  as  the  Whitestone  congregation.  In  1928 
the  Okanogan  Valley  church  decided  to  build  a  house  of 
worship  at  Ellisforde  and  several  years  later  changed  the 
name  of  their  church  to  that  of  the  town.14  Hence,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  number  of  new  names  appearing  in  the 

10.  E.  L.  Whisler,  letter  to  the  author,  April  1,  1939. 

11.  Gospel  Messenger,  February  8,  1919,  p.  87. 

12.  Minutes  of  the  Okanogan  Valley  Church  (Unpublished  manuscript),  June 
28,  1919. 

13.  Minutes  of  the  Whitestone  Church  (Unpublished  manuscript),  April  19, 
1920. 

14.  Letter  of  J.  U.  G.  Stiverson,  Omak,  Washington,  to  the  author,  August 
12,  1938. 
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records,  only  one  new  organization  in  the  valley  was  ac¬ 
tually  formed  during  this  period. 

In  eastern  Washington,  in  the  city  of  Spokane,  in  which 
the  Brethren  had  had  an  organization  for  many  years,  a 
second  church  was  formed  in  the  north  part  of  the  town. 
The  work  was  begun  as  a  mission  Sunday  school  in  1919, 15 
and  it  was  organized  as  a  church  the  same  year.16  The 
District  Mission  Board  assisted  in  the  building  of  a  church 
house  and  the  location  of  a  pastoral  worker.  As  this  new 
church  grew,  the  old  church  declined,  and  its  services  were 
finally  discontinued  altogether;  hence,  the  new  church  in 
Spokane  is  not  an  indication  of  expansion. 

A  glance  at  the  membership  of  the  various  Washington 
churches  reveals  the  fact  that  while  some  of  the  churches, 
such  as  Wenatchee,  have  been  growing  stronger,  others 
have  declined  or  vanished  altogether — the  Stiverson  church, 
the  old  Spokane  church,  the  church  at  Centralia,  and  the 
Wenatchee  Park  church  (Greenwood).  The  old  Sunny- 
slope  church  and  Tacoma  are  smaller  than  formerly.  How¬ 
ever,  though  the  number  of  church  organizations  has  de¬ 
creased  during  the  postwar  period,  the  actual  membership 
in  Washington  has  more  than  doubled  and  clearly  shows 
the  general  trend  toward  consolidation. 

In  Idaho,  the  Brethren  have  centered  mainly  at  Nampa. 
This  church  has  quadrupled  its  membership  during  the 
postwar  period.  Much  of  this  growth  has  been  made 
through  evangelization;  deputation  work  has  also  been 
carried  on  at  outlying  points.  A  setback  was  suffered  in 
1924  when  doctrinal  differences  within  the  church  led  to 
the  withdrawal  of  a  number  of  Brethren  from  the  con¬ 
gregation.  However,  the  continued  efforts  of  its  pastors, 
F.  G.  Edwards,  A.  P.  Becker,  Mark  S.  Shrock,  and  M.  S. 
Frantz,  and  the  occasional  visits  of  evangelists  have  enabled 


15.  Elizabeth  Johnson,  Gospel  Messenger,  June  14,  1919,  p.  381. 

16.  Truman  Aschenbrenner,  ibid.,  November  15,  1919,  p.  736. 
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the  Nampa  congregation  to  regain  its  foothold.  A  new 
church  building  was  erected  in  1938  at  a  cost  of  $20,000.17 
Today  the  Nampa  church  is  not  only  the  largest  church  in 
Idaho  but  one  of  the  largest  on  the  Pacific  slope.  In  1937 
Nampa  successfully  entertained  the  Annual  Conference  of 
the  brotherhood.18  Although  Samuel  Bock,  who  launched 
the  Brethren  movement  to  southern  Idaho,  was  no  longer 
alive  to  witness  the  event,  some  of  the  early  colonists  were 
able  to  enjoy  the  Conference — J.  H.  Graybill,  who  had 
helped  to  organize  the  Nampa  church,  C.  A.  Williams,  and 
H.  H.  Keim,  who  had  assisted  it  in  later  years.  The  con¬ 
tinued  support  which  the  early  settlers  gave  to  the  efforts 
of  their  pastors  and  evangelists  has  resulted  in  the  success 
of  the  church  at  this  place. 

The  Payette  church,  which  was  established  only  a  short 
time  after  Nampa,  and  which  was  larger  than  the  latter 
in  1918,  has  decreased  in  numbers  in  recent  years.  This 
is  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  out  of  it  has  come  a 
new  organization  at  Fruitland.  The  Fruitland  church,  in 
turn,  has  given  rise  to  a  new  church  at  Emmett. 

The  Fruitland  organization  was  established  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Payette  Brethren  who  had  settled  on  orchard  land 
south  of  Payette.  This  led  to  the  erection  of  a  meeting¬ 
house  in  this  vicinity.  It  was  known  as  the  Fruitland 
house.  J.  A.  Shamberger,  a  minister  from  Missouri,  and 
his  family  settled  here  in  1910.  In  1912  another  minister, 
D.  J.  Wampler,  also  settled  in  this  locality.  It  was  not  long 
until  more  Brethren  were  living  at  Fruitland  than  Payette, 
and  in  1916  church  services  were  discontinued  at  the  latter 
point.  From  the  very  beginning  the  Fruitland  congrega¬ 
tion  thrived.  It  was  the  first  church  in  the  town  and  served 
a  real  need.  It  included  among  its  leaders  a  number  of 
public  schoolteachers,  and  it  soon  began  to  wield  an  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  community.  In  1922  church  work  was  revived 


17.  Stanley  B.  Keim  in  Gospel  Messenger,  August  6,  1938,  p.  24. 

18.  For  a  further  description  of  the  Nampa  Conference,  see  p.  408  ff. 
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at  Payette,  and  a  definite  division  made  of  the  territory,  the 
Payette  church  formally  giving  its  consent,  on  August  24, 
1922, 19  to  the  formation  of  the  Fruitland  congregation.  H. 
G.  Shank  was  secured  as  pastor  of  the  new  organization, 
which  position  he  held  until  the  fall  of  1927.  Before  the 
church  had  been  organized  three  months,  a  request  came 
from  some  of  the  members  who  had  been  residing  at  Em- 
mett  that  they,  too,  be  permitted  to  form  a  separate  con¬ 
gregation.20  The  request  was  granted,  and  on  October  7, 
1922,  the  Emmett  church  was  organized  with  twenty-five 
charter  members.21  The  first  services  were  held  in  the 
home  of  W.  H.  Sisler  and  wife  who  had  come  to  this  region 
in  1911. 22  D.  J.  Wampler  and  wife  were  also  charter  mem¬ 
bers.  They  still  reside  not  far  from  Emmett  in  a  cherry 
orchard  nestled  against  the  hills.  Like  the  mother  church, 
Emmett  has  prospered.  When  E.  H.  Eby  visited  this  area 
in  1931  he  spoke  enthusiastically  of  the  many  attractions 
which  the  surrounding  country  afforded;  the  apple  or¬ 
chards,  the  stacks  of  alfalfa  hay,  the  numerous  fields  under 
cultivation  along  river,  “bench,”  and  slope.23  Hence  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  Brethren  settlements  at  Emmett 
and  Fruitland,  though  not  launched  on  the  wave  of  a  boom 
and  built  up  by  immigration,  as  were  the  earlier  colonies 
in  Idaho,  have  made  a  continuous  growth  in  the  short  pe¬ 
riod  since  their  establishment. 

As  to  the  remaining  churches  in  Idaho,  they  have  had 
varied  fortunes.  The  Twin  Falls  church  has  grown  through 
evangelization  and  regular  pastoral  care  from  ninety-three 
members  in  1918  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  members 
in  1939.24  On  the  other  hand,  Weiser  has  lost  in  member¬ 
ship  as  the  newer  churches  have  been  organized.  Likewise, 

19.  Minutes  of  the  Payette  Church,  August  24,  1922. 

20.  Minutes  of  the  Fruitland  Church  (Unpublished  manuscript),  October  4, 
1922. 

21.  Minutes  of  the  Emmett  Church  (Unpublished  manuscript) ,  October  7,  1922. 

22.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Sisler,  Emmett,  Idaho,  personal  interview,  June  27,  1937. 

23.  Gospel  Messenger,  October  17,  1931,  p.  30. 

24.  Yearbook,  1939,  p.  10. 
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in  the  northern  part  of  Idaho  all  the  churches  have  declined 
in  numbers  since  1919  except  Moscow,  which  has  barely 
managed  to  hold  its  own.  The  Nez  Perce  Brethren  who 
had  built  a  new  church  house  in  1912  and  had  a  member¬ 
ship  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  1918,  number  less  than 
fifty  today  (1939). 25  The  land  in  the  Nez  Perce  region  has 
risen  in  price,  discouraging  new  settlers  from  coming  in  and 
tempting  the  older  settlers  to  sell  out  and  buy  where  land 
is  cheaper.26  The  two  churches  in  the  timbered  area 
have  suffered  even  more.  In  the  Clearwater  church  the 
issues  raised  by  the  “Dunkard  Brethren”27  in  1927  divided 
the  small  group  of  eighteen  members  in  two  parts.  The 
dissenting  group  moved  away.  Those  who  remained  man¬ 
aged  to  gain  in  membership  a  few  more  than  they  lost.  In 
the  Winchester  area  the  shutting  down  of  the  sawmills 
caused  the  emigration  of  a  number  of  the  Brethren  to  other 
areas.  E.  H.  Eby  who  included  Winchester  in  his  tour  of 
1931  sensed  the  general  uneasiness  of  the  Brethren  there, 
at  that  time.  They  had  taken  up  logged  off  land  and  by 
hard  work  prepared  it  for  farming,  but  the  mill,  on  which 
they  had  depended  for  work,  had  shut  down,  and  the  out¬ 
look  was  gloomy.  Eby  believed  that  an  exodus  would  take 
place  within  a  short  time.28  This  soon  came  to  pass,  and 
today  there  remain  at  Winchester  only  a  few  resident  mem¬ 
bers.  Church  services  have  for  several  years  been  discon¬ 
tinued.  Although  the  number  of  declining  churches  in 
Idaho  might  create  the  impression  that  the  Brethren  appear 
to  be  dying  out,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  through  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  more  prosperous  churches,  the  total 
number  of  Brethren  in  Idaho  and  western  Montana  has 
increased  from  nine  hundred  and  nineteen  to  sixteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  seven,  during  the  postwar  period. 

"  * 

25.  Ibid. 

26.  A.  R.  Fike,  Moscow  Idaho,  personal  interview,  July  28,  1937. 

27.  A  very  conservative  group  who  eventually  left  the  church  and  formed 
a  separate  church.  This  schism  affected  a  number  of  churches  on  the 
Pacific  slope. 

28.  Gospel  Messenger,  September  12,  1931,  p.  24. 
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Though  the  number  of  Brethren  in  Montana  has  never 
been  large,  they  have  made  considerable  growth  in  recent 
years.  In  1920  the  Flathead  Valley  congregation  erected 
a  church  house  at  Kalispell29  and  changed  its  name  to  that 
of  the  town.  A  few  years  later,  a  Sunday  school  was 
started  eighteen  miles  away  at  Whitefish,  a  railroad  town 
situated  on  a  lake  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  and  only 
about  thirty  miles  from  Glacier  National  Park.  Before 
long  more  of  the  Brethren  lived  here  than  at  Kalispell,  so 
the  name  of  the  congregation  was  changed  to  Whitefish.30 
Notwithstanding  these  shifts  in  location,  the  church  in 
Montana  has  grown,  more  than  trebling  its  membership 
during  the  postwar  period. 

In  Oregon,  the  first  area  settled  by  the  Brethren  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  expansion  has  been  slow;  during  the  score 
of  years  beween  1918  and  1939  the  membership  has  in¬ 
creased  only  from  three  hundred  and  twenty  to  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-seven.  The  name  of  only  one  new  church 
appears,  Grants  Pass,  and  it  is  really  the  successor  of  the 
old  Williams  Creek  church  although  located  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  Williams.  The  Christliebs  who  had  been  pio¬ 
neers  in  Washington  located  at  this  sheltered  spot  on  the 
Rogue  River  in  1911.  They  were  later  joined  by  the  Mor¬ 
tons.  Mrs.  Christlieb  was  eager  to  have  a  church  or¬ 
ganized,  and  when  an  opportunity  developed  of  purchasing 
the  South  Methodist  church  house  and  parsonage  in  1920, 
she  urged  the  District  Mission  Board  to  assist  them  in  this 
way.  This  they  did;  the  building  was  purchased,  and  the 
church  dedicated  on  November  21,  1920.31  There  were  at 
this  time  only  eight  members  in  the  congregation,  yet  H.  H. 
Ritter  who  preached  the  dedicatory  sermon  felt  that  the 
prospects  were  good  for  the  growth  of  a  Brethren  com¬ 
munity:  an  irrigation  ditch  was  being  constructed  which 

29.  Nellie  Kao,  ibid.,  November  19,  1921,  p.  722. 

30.  Clement  Bontrager,  ibid.,  July  16,  1932,  p.  26. 

31.  Alice  Christlieb,  ibid.,  December  11,  1920,  p.  760. 
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would  make  the  area  more  attractive  to  farmers.  In  a  let¬ 
ter  to  the  Messenger  he  urged  Brethren  who  were  thinking 
of  moving  to  Oregon  to  consider  the  churches  already  or¬ 
ganized  and  locate  where  they  could  enjoy  church  privi¬ 
leges  and  at  the  same  time  assist  in  building  up  a  congre¬ 
gation.32  For  a  time  Grants  Pass  was  considered  a  mission 
of  the  Williams  church.  Many  difficulties  beset  the  older 
church — some  of  the  Brethren  moved  away;  the  resident 
minister,  J.  P.  Moomaw,  was  unable  to  work  on  account  of 
ill-health;  and  services  were  held  only  once  a  month  when 
M.  C.  Lininger  made  a  ninety-eight  mile  round  trip  from 
Ashland  for  this  purpose.33  After  the  Brethren  had  pur¬ 
chased  the  church  house  at  Grants  Pass,  most  of  the  serv¬ 
ices  were  held  there;  hence  the  name  of  the  congregation 
was  changed  in  1923  from  Williams  Creek  to  Grants  Pass. 
Before  long,  Williams  Creek  was  considered  a  mission  point 
of  the  Grants  Pass  congregation.  Thus  the  creation  of  the 
new  church  reduced  the  mother  church  to  the  status  of  a 
mission. 

A  glance  at  the  remaining  churches  in  Oregon  in  the 
last  few  decades  shows  few  changes.  Albany,  the  successor 
of  the  oldest  church  in  Oregon,  has  doubled  its  membership 
since  1918.  The  congregation  at  Myrtle  Point  is  still  the 
largest  church  in  Oregon,  but  its  membership  is  smaller 
than  it  was  in  the  early  nineteen  hundreds. 

In  1928  “Uncle  Tommy”  Barklow,  who  had  been  for  so 
many  years  a  central  figure  at  Myrtle  Point,  passed  away. 
The  whole  community  was  stunned.  His  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors  said  that  “Uncle  Tommy”  had  always  seemed  so  very 
much  alive  that  it  was  difficult  to  realize  how  life  at  Myrtle 
Point  could  go  on  without  that  dear  familiar  figure. 

.  His  funeral  was  one  of  the  largest  ever  held  in  Coos 
County.34  The  mayor  issued  a  proclamation  that  all  busi- 

32!  H.  H.  Ritter,  ibid.,  January  15,  1921,  p.  45. 

33.  Alice  Christlieb,  ibid.,  November  22,  1919,  p.  749. 

34.  His  death  was  reported  in  the  Oregonian,  a  Portland  newspaper. 
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ness  cease,  and  about  fourteen  hundred  persons  gathered  to 
pay  their  last  respects  to  this  humble  country  minister. 

His  tributes  were  many.  They  said  of  him: 

All  who  knew  Thomas  Barklow  were  fortunate.  They  have  a 
proof  of  the  reality  and  power  of  eternal  life  in  a  man,  that  no 
amount  of  skepticism  can  ever  overthrow.  .  .  .35 

Tom  Barklow  was  the  best  loved  man  in  Coos  County.  He  will 
not  be  remembered  by  his  sermons,  but  by  his  life,  for  his  life 
was  a  sermon  by  example.36 

The  closing  of  the  sawmill  at  Mabel  has  turned  that 
town  into  a  deserted  village  and  left  the  little  white  church 
in  the  Mohawk  Valley  with  less  than  a  dozen  members. 
To  this  small  group  Elder  Hitter  has  ministered  faithfully 
for  many  years.  The  Newberg  church  is  also  small,  having 
lost  a  considerable  group  of  members  in  1926-27  through 
the  schism  brought  about  by  the  “Dunkard  Brethren.”  The 
Portland  church  has  been  more  fortunate  and  has  trebled 
its  membership  since  1918.  Ashland  has  also  gained,  doub¬ 
ling  its  membership  during  the  same  period.  However,  the 
congregation  at  Weston  has  decreased  in  numbers,  and  the 
Bend  and  Bandon  churches  have  disappeared  altogether. 
The  failure  of  the  Brethren  to  make  growth  in  Oregon  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  there  is  recognized  by  the  Oregon  leaders  themselves 
and  attributed  by  them  to  different  causes:  some  have 
thought  it  due  to  the  geographical  location  (i.  e.  they  were 
not  so  favorably  served  by  the  railroads),  others  place  the 
blame  on  the  fact  that  much  of  the  area  occupied  was  better 
adapted  to  lumbering  than  farming.37  Perhaps  to  these 
reasons  we  might  add  the  strife  over  various  doctrinal 
questions  which  has  wrecked  at  least  two  churches  and 
undoubtedly  hampered  others.  The  great  publicity  given 
by  the  railroads  to  the  Brethren  settlements  north  of  the 
Columbia  also  drew  many  settlers  away  from  Oregon. 

35.  Myrtle  Point  Herald,  April  19,  1928. 

36.  R.  A.  Easton’s  Weekly  Letter  in  Coquille  Valley  Sentinel,  April  20,  1928. 

37.  H.  H.  Ritter,  Gospel  Messenger,  December  3,  1927,  p.  788. 


PLATE  XXIII.  Camp  Visitors:  Above,  J.  P.  Dickey; 
Below,  Andrew  Blickenstaff  and  Wife 
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PLATE  XXIV.  The  Old  and  the  New  in  Church  Architecture: 
Above,  the  Quaint  Little  Church  in  the  Mohawk  Valley;  Below, 
an  Attractive  Small  Church  in  Glendale,  California 
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In  Canada  the  rate  of  growth  in  recent  years  has  been 
even  slower  than  in  Oregon,  the  membership  increasing 
only  from  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  to  three  hundred  and 
eighty-two  during  the  postwar  period.  Three  of  the  older 
churches  have  disintegrated — Fairview,  Mountain  View, 
and  Pleasant  Valley — and  only  two  new  churches  have 
been  organized,  one  in  Alberta  and  the  other  in  Saskatche¬ 
wan.  Most  of  the  Brethren  are  still  living  in  the  region  of 
Irricana  and  Bow  Valley,  the  latter  church  being  the 
largest  Brethren  church  in  Canada.  When  Ezra  Flory 
visited  Bow  Valley  in  1926,  he  found  the  church  thriving 
and  the  people  prosperous.  They  had  just  had  four  good 
crop  years,  during  the  last  of  which  nine  hundred  thousand 
bushels  of  wheat  had  been  shipped  away  from  the  little 
town  of  Arrowwood.  It  was  a  common  thing,  he  said,  to 
see  farmers  hauling  grain  with  fourhorse  teams  to  the  new 
elevators.  The  church  had  been  moved  from  the  country 
to  the  town,  and  the  outlook  appeared  encouraging.38 
Although  materially  the  Bow  Valley  farmer  has  not  fared 
so  well  as  this  in  recent  years,  the  church  has  not  suffered 
greatly  and  has  grown  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  during  the  postwar  period.39 

The  First  Irricana  Church,  though  organized  earlier 
than  the  church  in  Bow  Valley,  is  not  so  large.  This  can 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  1925  a  second  church  was 
organized  from  its  membership  in  the  village  of  Irricana.40 
A  Sunday  school  had  been  established  here  some  years 
earlier.  The  new  church  was  known  as  the  Second  Irricana 
Church.  E.  Wagoner  was  chosen  elder  in  charge.  The 
creation  of  this  new  congregation  took  about  fifty  members 
from  the  mother  church,  including  George  C.  Long  and 
I.  M.  McCune,  ministers.  The  former  passed  away  on 

38.  Ezra  Flory,  ibid.,  December  4,  1926,  p.  787. 

39.  With  the  exception  of  the  last  few  years,  the  gain  has  been  consistent. 

40.  Minutes  of  the  First  Church  of  Irricana,  November  12,  1925.  The  organ¬ 
ization  took  place  December  14,  1925,  G.  C.  Long  in  Gospel  Messenger, 

January  16,  1926,  p.  44. 
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November  11,  1938.  The  new  church  is  now  building  a 
church  house.  Although  the  region  round  about  Irricana 
has  suffered  from  drought  considerably,  in  recent  years,  the 
combined  membership  of  the  two  churches  is  still  greater 
than  the  number  in  Bow  Valley. 

The  other  new  organization,  the  Merrington  church,  lies 
in  the  open  prairie  land  near  Kindersley,  Saskatchewan, 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  Brethren  set¬ 
tlements  in  Alberta.  This  church  really  developed  out  of 
a  colony  of  River  Brethren  who  had  located  here  very  much 
earlier.  It  was  a  sparsely  settled  country,  the  farmers  liv¬ 
ing  several  miles  apart  on  farms  ranging  from  one  hundred 
and  sixty  to  six  hundred  and  forty  acres.  Most  of  them 
were  engaged  in  raising  wheat.  It  was  said  the  land  pro¬ 
duced  wonderful  yields  of  No.  1  hard  red  wheat.41  In  1920 
two  well  known  Brethren — J.  S.  Culp  of  Irricana  and  David 
Hollinger,  the  promoter  of  the  Fairview  church — were 
invited  to  hold  meetings  in  this  community.  The  River 
Brethren  gave  them  hearty  support,  and  they  found  they 
could  co-operate  to  advantage.  As  a  result  a  church  was 
organized  in  the  spring  of  1920.42  Isaac  Baker,  one  of  the 
elders  of  the  River  Brethren,  was  chosen  minister.  That 
summer,  Albert  Hollinger  of  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania, 
cousin  of  David  Hollinger,  decided  to  buy  land  in  the  area 
and  in  1921  moved  his  family  to  the  new  home.  From  this 
time  until  his  death  in  1932,  he  served  as  a  leader  in  this 
church.  A  brief  glimpse  of  the  nature  of  his  labors  can 
be  seen  in  the  following  letter  written  to  the  editor  of  the 
Messenger  in  1928: 

I  drove  seven  miles  in  sleigh  today  to  meet  with  our  congrega¬ 
tion  and  serve  them,  the  thermometer  forty  degrees  below  zero. 
We  are  learning  to  endure  hardship  as  we  go  toward  the  setting 
of  the  sun.  This  is  a  very  cold  winter  and  much  snow.  The 
warm  hearts  of  our  dear  brethren  and  sisters  and  the  many  dear 
little  children  who  attend  services  these  cold  Sundays  richly  com- 


41.  George  L.  Staples  in  Gospel  Messenger,  October  11,  1924,  p.  650. 

42.  J.  S.  Culp,  ibid.,  April  10,  1920,  p.  235.  Also  Minutes  of  the  Merrington 
Church. 
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pensate  us  for  what  we  suffer  from  the  cold  and  somehow  the 
Lord  makes  us  feel  our  sacrifice  and  service  are  not  in  vain.43 

The  Merrington  church  today  numbers  forty-four  mem¬ 
bers. 

Although  church  expansion  in  Canada  has  been  slight 
during  the  postwar  period,  there  has  been  a  noticeable 
growth  of  sectional  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Brethren.  The  churches  of  western  Canada  were  at 
first  included  in  the  District  of  North  Dakota,  Eastern 
Montana,  and  Western  Canada.  As  early  as  1918,  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Brethren  began  to  express  a  desire  to  form  a  sepa¬ 
rate  church  district.  They  felt  such  a  change  desirable, 
owing  to  the  difference  between  United  States  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  in  law  and  procedure  relating  to 
church  organization  and  other  matters.  Permission  to 
organize  a  new  district  was  granted,  and  on  July  31,  1920, 
a  special  conference  was  called  at  Gleichen,  Alberta,  for 
this  purpose.  The  new  district  was  named  the  District  of 
Western  Canada.  Its  boundaries  were  made  to  extend  from 
the  east  line  of  Manitoba  west  to  the  Pacific  coast;  the 
international  boundary  formed  the  southern  boundary; 
there  were  no  limits  designated  on  the  north. 

The  elders  and  ministers  of  the  new  district  keenly  felt 
the  responsibility  of  carrying  on  the  work  in  such  a  large 
area,  over  a  million  square  miles,  and  decided  that  they 
ought  to  call  on  the  General  Mission  Board  for  assistance.44 
They  also  believed  that  if  an  Annual  Conference  could  be 
held  in  Canada,  this  would  greatly  strengthen  the  position 
of  the  Brethren.  At  the  first  regular  District  Meeting  of 
Western  Canada,  July  19,  1921,  they  therefore  made  a  call 
for  the  Annual  Conference  to  be  held  in  Calgary  in  1923. 
The  report  of  this  meeting,  sent  by  E.  C.  Cawley  to  the 
Gospel  Messenger,  clearly  shows  the  sentiment  of  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Brethren  at  this  time: 

43.  January  14,  1928,  p.  24. 

44.  E.  C.  Cawley,  Report  of  the  Ministerial  Meeting  in  Gospel  Messenger 

January  29,  1921,  p.  75. 
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A  Conference  in  Canada  would  be  a  comparatively  inexpensive 
way  of  getting  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  and  her  doctrines  before 
the  people  of  the  Empire  of  the  North.  .  .  . 

The  Church  of  the  Brethren  here  feels  that  it  has  an  unlimited 
field,  and  it  also  realizes  a  special  call  to  occupy  it.  It  feels  that 
its  call  is  just  as  real  and  true  as  that  of  Abraham  when  God  said: 
“Get  thee  out  of  thy  country  and  from  thy  kindred  and  come  into 
the  land  which  I  will  show  thee.”45 

The  request  for  the  Conference  was  granted,  and  prepa¬ 
rations  were  begun  for  the  meeting — the  first  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  to  be  held  outside  of  the  United  States.  However, 
Brethren  in  some  of  the  states  were  soon  disquieted  by  the 
arrival  of  a  number  of  Canadian  land  advertisements  in 
the  mails.  They  began  to  wonder  if  the  Annual  Conference 
was  to  lend  itself  again  to  the  promoters  of  various  coloni¬ 
zation  schemes  and  if  some  of  the  Canadian  Brethren 
were  connected,  perhaps,  with  projects  of  this  type.  Some 
of  the  leaders  of  the  church  became  much  disturbed  over 
the  matter.  Wilbur  B.  Stover  wrote  to  the  Messenger  that 
while  on  a  trip,  which  he  had  recently  made,  he  had  heard 
several  Brethren  say  that  they  had  already  received  an 
installment  of  land  advertisements  from  Canada.  They  had 
told  him  he  would  probably  find  similar  literature  awaiting 
him  on  his  arrival  home.  On  his  return  he  had  found  the 
advertisements  just  as  they  had  predicted:  “Best  land  in 
all  the  world — going  at  a  very  reasonable  price.”  He 
feared,  therefore,  that  the  Calgary  Conference  was  to  be 
used  as  a  boom  for  the  land  agents  and  urged  the  church 
to  cancel  its  decision  to  hold  the  meeting  there.46 

Naturally  this  aroused  a  good  bit  of  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  Canadian  Brethren.  One  of  them,  J.  L.  Weddle, 
wrote  to  the  Messenger  that  such  a  change  of  plans  would 
be  calamitous  in  its  effect  on  the  Canadian  Brethren.  True 
it  was  that  the  Calgary  Board  of  Trade  and  the  railway 
companies  were  naturally  interested  in  getting  their  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  the  hands  of  the  Brethren.  They  had  an 


45.  August  20,  1921,  p.  507. 

46.  September  9,  1922,  p.  574. 
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eye  to  business,  but  this  was  their  private  affair,  and  the 
church  in  Canada  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  It 
was  somewhat  inconsistent  for  the  Brethren  to  show  so 
much  alarm  over  land  advertising  at  the  Canada  Confer¬ 
ence,  he  thought,  when  they  had  tolerated  it  for  so  many 
years  at  home: 

The  presence  of  land  men  and  their  literature  at  our  Annual 
Meetings  and  in  our  homes  is  no  new  thing  [he  wrote].  They  have 
been  present  at  most  of  the  Annual  Meetings  for  years.  Excursion 
trains  have  been  run  from  the  meeting-places  to  the  places  where 
the  land  was  for  sale.  Our  periodicals  have  been  used  for  the 
advertising  of  land.  All  this  by  Brethren,  too,  at  that.  It  has  not 
been  a  year  yet,  since  some  of  our  Canada  Brethren  sent  their 
money  to  Winona  for  the  Conference  Daily,  which  came  with  a 
glowing  land  advertisement — good  land  at  a  low  price,  nice  pic¬ 
tures  too. 

Now  ...  it  looks  a  little  as  if  the  land  advertising  business 
is  not  so  bad,  as  long  as  Canada  land  is  not  being  advertised. 
Further,  if  you  wish  to  get  the  Annual  Conference  out  of  reach 
of  the  land  agent,  you  will  have  to  go  farther  than  Winona  Lake, 
and  I  believe  it  will  have  to  be  raised  from  the  earth  a  little, 
before  this  is  accomplished.47 

The  Brethren,  thus  reassured,  concluded  that  there  was 
no  cause  for  alarm  and  that  the  opportunities  afforded  the 
church  for  the  extension  of  the  faith  in  Canada  more  than 
outweighed  any  dangers  of  this  sort;  so  the  plans  for  the 
Calgary  Conference  were  continued.  L.  W.  Shultz,  the 
secretary  of  the  Program  Committee,  announced  that  the 
committee  was  planning  to  make  the  program  evangelistic 
and  educational:  the  very  best  speakers  had  been  procured; 
they  were  to  emphasize  the  message  that  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  had  for  the  world,  and  try  to  promote  interna¬ 
tional  good  fellowship.  “It  may  be  the  opportunity  of  our 
church,  to  do  a  wonderful  piece  of  missionary  work,”  he 
said.  “May  we  be  equal  to  the  occasion!”48 

W.  O.  Beckner,  in  charge  of  the  Committee  of  Arrange¬ 
ments,  likewise  felt  that  the  prospective  Conference  in 
Canada  presented  the  Brethren  with  unusual  opportunities 


47.  September  23,  1922,  p.  597. 

48.  Gospel  Messenger ,  October  28,  1922,  p.  684. 
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for  missionary  work.  After  returning  from  a  trip  prepar¬ 
atory  to  the  Conference,  he  wrote: 

I  came  away  from  Canada  with  the  impression  that  there  are 
wonderful  opportunities  for  the  church  in  that  land.  Many  of  the 
people  are  feeling  the  pinch  of  hard  times,  just  as  we  do  in  the 
States,  but  those  who  “stick”  are  the  ones  who  win.  There  have 
been  a  great  many  “big”  stories  told  about  the  way  they  do  things 
in  farming,  in  Canada — some  of  which  are  no  doubt  overdrawn. 
But  our  Brethren  are  there  to  extend  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and 
there  is  every  indication  that  they  are  winning  out.49 

The  Conference  itself  proved  to  be  a  success  although 
the  attendance  was  small;  only  two  hundred  and  two  dele¬ 
gates  were  present,  in  contrast  with  the  five  hundred  and 
forty-eight  who  attended  the  previous  year  at  Winona.  Of 
the  two  hundred  and  two  delegates,  twenty-nine  v/ere  from 
the  districts  on  the  Pacific  slope.  It  was  felt,  however,  that 
the  quality  of  the  program  more  than  compensated  for  what 
the  Conference  had  lacked  in  numbers,  and  that  the  en¬ 
couragement  given  the  Canadian  Brethren  was  worth 
while,  for  the  latter  were  deeply  appreciative  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  having  with  them  the  Brethren  from  the  States. 
As  one  member  observed  at  the  time  of  the  Conference, 
“When  one  sees  how  much  the  Canada  members  enjoy  this 
meeting,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  justifiable 
to  bring  the  meeting  here,  though  it  was  expensive.”50 

The  Canadians  who  were  not  Brethren  also  proved  very 
hospitable.  The  editor  of  the  Messenger  wrote  of  them: 

The  cordial  welcome  given  us,  repeated  several  times  and  in 
various  ways,  begat  a  favorable  reaction.  It  made  us  think  kindly, 
not  only  of  the  Canadians  but  of  ourselves.  Especially  were  our 
people  pleased  to  discover  that  our  hosts  had  found  us  a  little 
higher  grade  than  they  had  supposed.  Some  of  them,  at  least,  had 
set  us  down  for  good  and  simple-minded  folk,  more  distinguished 
for  harmlessness  and  good  intentions  than  for  intelligence  and  a 
broad  grasp  of  world  affairs.  When  they  found  that  the  sermons 
and  addresses  of  our  men  and  women  were  actually  worth  listen¬ 
ing  to,  and  were  kind  enough  to  say  so,  and  when  these  remarks 
referred  to  some  of  us,  about  whom  the  rest  of  us  had  cherished 
a  few  misgivings — well,  we  just  had  to  think  that  perhaps  these 


49.  Ibid.,  April  28,  1923,  p.  259. 

50.  Jerome  E.  Blough,  ibid.,  August  4,  1923,  p.  494. 
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brethren  were  all  right  too,  and  so  we  all  fell  to  loving  one  another 
a  little  more  intensely  than  before. 

.  .  .  Again  the  atmosphere  engendered  by  the  location  was 
favorable.  We  had  gone  beyond  the  limits  of  the  narrow  little 
world  in  which  our  lives  had  been  spent  heretofore,  and  with  the 
boundless  expanse  of  the  great  Northwest  spread  out  before  our 
eyes,  how  could  we  help  seeing  the  urgency  of  the  call  to  King¬ 
dom  building  in  a  new  and  brighter  light?  We  couldn’t.  In  mis¬ 
sionary  fervor  the  Calgary  Conference  resembled  the  Bicentennial 
Conference  of  1919,  and  would  have  been  more  than  a  match  for 
that  one,  probably,  if  it  could  have  equalled  it  in  size.51 

Even  Wilbur  Stover,  who  had  felt  alarmed  over  the 
prospect  of  the  Conference  being  used  for  advertising  pur¬ 
poses,  came  away,  saying: 

It  has  been  good  to  be  here.  The  spirit  throughout  was  perhaps 
never  better.  The  Lord  and  the  Brethren  in  Canada  are  greatly 
to  be  praised.  Now  may  the  missionary  spirit,  which  has  been  so 
much  in  evidence,  find  expression  in  organized,  systematic,  per¬ 
sistent  missionary  endeavor  throughout  this  great  land.  There  is 
abundant  room  for  work.  The  opportunity  is  before  us.52 

Although  the  church  records  show  that  there  was  no 
marked  increase  in  church  membership  following  the  Con¬ 
ference,53  there  was  some  growth;  the  Canadian  member¬ 
ship  in  1926  reached  four  hundred  and  eighty-six,  the  lar¬ 
gest  number  recorded.  There  were  also  some  attempts 
made  to  encourage  Brethren  to  settle  in  the  areas  already 
colonized.  In  1929  the  District  Mission  Board’s  report  in¬ 
cluded  a  statement  urging  immigrants  to  consider  this 
matter: 

It  is  earnestly  desired  that  members  moving  into  the  country 
might  so  locate  as  not  to  be  deprived  of  our  church  privileges  and 
services.  Co-operative  thought  and  effort  is  necessary  to  accom¬ 
plish  anything  in  this  direction.  It  is  difficult  to  get  any  notices 
in  our  church  publications  because  of  past  abuse  of  the  privilege. 
We  believe  that  it  is  largely  through  lack  of  information  that  our 
people  are  locating,  a  family  or  two,  here  and  there,  from  Winnipeg 
to  the  Great  Slave  Lake.  And  they,  after  an  appeal  or  two  for 
services  and  not  getting  them,  grow  indifferent  or  join  another 
denomination.54 

The  special  problems  with  which  the  Canadian  Brethren 


51.  July  7,  1923,  p.  417. 

52.  Gospel  Messenger,  July  21,  1923,  p.  462. 

53.  Yearbook  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  1924,  p.  77. 

54.  Quoted  by  E.  C.  Cawley  in  Gospel  Messenger,  August  24,  1929,  p.  539. 
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have  had  to  deal  have  further  strengthened  the  feeling  of 
regional  consciousness.  By  the  thirties,  some  were  advo¬ 
cating  that  there  ought  to  be  a'  Canadian  Church  of  the 
Brethren.  S.  J.  Miller — member  of  the  General  Ministerial 
Board  who  attended  the  district  meeting  of  Western  Canada 
in  1930 — wrote  to  the  Messenger  concerning  this  new  trend 
which  he  had  observed  in  the  meeting: 

A  new  generation,  Canadian  born,  is  coming  on  [he  says].  They 
are  thinking  in  Canadian  terms  and  used  to  Canadian  customs. 
The  thought  was  presented  that  there  ought  to  be  organized  a 
Church  of  the  Brethren  in  Canada.  The  literature  ought  to  be 
written  with  Canadian  illustrations.55 

This  view  has  been  set  forth  even  more  vividly  in  a 
series  of  articles  written  by  E.  C.  Cawley,  one  of  the  pio¬ 
neers  of  Irricana,  and  published  in  the  Gospel  Messenger 
during  May  and  June  of  1932.  Cawley  contrasts  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  rising  generation  with  that  of  the  early  pioneers 
and  points  out  the  trends  as  he  sees  them.  Some  of  the 
most  significant  paragraphs  are  quoted  below: 

Twenty  to  twenty  five  years  ago  pioneering  members  of  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  from  the  states  settled  and  established 
congregations  in  Western  Canada.  Most  of  these  came  with  the 
home  making  idea  in  mind  and  as  such  were  true  empire  builders. 
Some  avowedly  were  here  for  the  purpose  of  mining  a  fortune 
from  the  virgin  soil  and  then  retiring  to  the  states.  Such  soon 
did  retire — without  the  fortune. 

As  settlers  our  hearts  were  like  those  of  all  emigrants  to  foreign 
lands,  back  in  the  land  whence  we  came.  Our  relatives  were  there. 
Our  newspapers  and  periodicals  were  from  the  states  and  Canadian 
publications  were  not  read  to  any  extent.  We  were  united  with 
our  mother  church  through  the  old  District  of  North  Dakota, 
Eastern  Montana  and  Western  Canada.  These  conditions  and  con¬ 
tacts  made  us  slower  in  gaining  the  Canadian  viewpoint  than  had 
we  been  farther  removed  from  the  homeland.  On  this  score  some 
criticism  was  aimed  at  us,  the  same,  the  writer  remembers,  that 
as  a  boy  in  Illinois  he  heard  directed  at  foreign  immigrants  by  our 
own  people.  .  .  . 

As  a  church  we  were  in  a  different  environment,  having  new 
experiences  and  making  new  contacts.  Many  of  the  settlers  were 
English  or  European  accustomed  to  ritual,  liturgy,  state  church, 
infant  baptism,  catechism,  etc.,  who  did  not  view  favorably  our 
doctrines  and  form  of  free  worship.  Such,  accustomed  to  a  salaried 
ministry  and  church  dignitaries,  could  not  understand  our  free 


55.  August  16,  1930,  p.  524. 
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ministry  system.  Many  gained  the  impression  that  any  brother 
who  wished  might  exercise  in  the  ministry,  which  led  to  the  idea 
that  our  ministry  was  largely  one  of  ignorant  farmers.  And  some¬ 
how,  in  the  past  we  have  always  given  the  impression  of  clannish¬ 
ness.  However,  such  prejudice  had  but  little  effect  on  our  church 
welfare  as  there  has  always  been  a  wide  and  ready  field  open 
among  those  whose  early  environment  made  them  more  favorable 
to  our  customs  and  doctrines.  Also  this  was  not  a  time  of  mission¬ 
ary  or  evangelistic  expansion,  but  rather  one  of  growth  by  immi¬ 
gration.  .  .  . 

Our  ministers,  while  all  farmers,  were  men  of  more  or  less 
experience  and  in  scholastic  attainments  were  above  the  average 
for  the  ministry  of  our  church  at  that  time.56 

About  fifteen  years  after  our  people  first  began  coming  to 
Canada,  or  about  the  time  of  the  close  of  the  Great  War,  a  change 
began  to  become  apparent.  Thus  began  a  period  of  transition  that 
continued  down  to  the  present  time.  The  membership  became 
more  settled.  The  dissatisfied  had  largely  left.  The  children  were 
in  the  public  schools  and  in  the  homes  of  American  settlers  a 
generation  of  young  Canadians  were  growing  up.  The  parents 
began  to  consider  from  a  different  angle.  They  had  made  per¬ 
manent  business  contacts  and  social  habits  and  relationships  were 
becoming  fixed.  They  had  fenced  the  land  and  broken  the  stub¬ 
born  sod,  built  homes,  schools,  churches,  roads,  telephone  lines. 
They  had  put  some  of  their  best  years  of  hardest  toil  into  the  new 
country  and  it  had  become  a  part  of  their  being.  It  was  a  land 
endeared  by  the  birth  of  their  children,  sometimes  hallowed  by 
death.  They  began  to  speak  of  it  as  “Our  Country”,  while  the  land 
whence  they  came  took  a  second  place  in  their  thoughts.  And 
the  great  development  of  a  Canadian  national  spirit  since  the  war 
naturally  has  had  its  effect  in  religious  circles  as  in  others. 

In  1919  the  District  Meeting  of  North  Dakota,  Eastern  Montana 
and  Western  Canada  was  held  near  the  present  town  of  Arrow- 
wood  Alta.,  being  the  first  District  conference  held  in  Canada.  At 
this  meeting  a  query  calling  for  the  formation  of  a  Canadian  Dis¬ 
trict  was  discussed  and  tabled.  But  the  next  year  it  was  passed 
and  the  new  District  immediately  organized  and  began  functioning. 
Probably  few,  if  any,  appreciated  the  significance  of  the  step, 
analyzed  the  causes  of  it,  or  comprehended  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  ahead.  Almost  without  our  being  aware  of  it  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren  in  Canada  has  become  the  Canadian  Church  of 
the  Brethren.57 

There  is  no  more  West.  While  the  country  is  thinly  settled 
and  land  values  low,  the  vast  unsettled  areas  that  attract  great 
rushes  of  immigration  are  a  thing  of  the  past.  We  are  now  looking 
northward.58 

Perhaps  there  is  no  better  proof  that  the  first  stages  of 
pioneering  have  passed,  even  in  Canada,  than  the  fact  that 


56.  Gospel  Messenger,  May  21,  1932,  p.  12,  20. 

57.  Ibid.,  May  28,  1932,  p.  20. 
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the  pioneers  are  now  beginning  to  have  time  in  which  to 
contemplate  the  significance  of  their  achievements,  and  to 
see,  in  the  present,  the  fulfillment  of  their  dreams.  E.  C. 
Cawley — the  author  of  the  above  articles,  himself  a  pio¬ 
neer — has  recently  been  reviewing  the  early  days  in  stories 
and  in  verse.  One  of  the  latter,  entitled  “The  Home¬ 
steader’s  Dream,”  is  given  below  as  an  interpretation  of 
these  last  Brethren  homesteaders. 


The  homesteader  sat  in  the  poplar’s  shade 
As  he  rested  from  toil  at  noon, 

And  looked  with  pride  o’er  his  new  domain 
That  wonderful  day  in  June; 

He  thought  of  the  home  he’d  build  for  himself 
Out  here  in  the  growing  West — 

What  joy  to  toil  in  the  wide,  free  land 
Where  Nature  had  done  her  best. 

And  his  thoughts  away  to  the  future  flew, 
Unheeded  the  moments’  flight, 

As  he  dreamed  what  the  years  ahead  would  bring, 
Prosperity,  peace  and  delight, 

And  he  saw  not  then  the  sea  of  grass 
Or  the  ribbons  of  new-turned  sod, 

Forgotten  then  were  the  weary  hours 
Of  guiding  the  plow  around. 

He  saw  great  fields  of  waving  grain 
Where  then  were  billows  of  grass, 

He  saw  his  herds  of  well-fed  kine 
Down  the  lane  to  the  pasture  pass; 

He  thought  of  the  glowing  words  he’d  write 
To  the  old  folks  ’way  back  home, 

Perhaps  his  brothers,  too,  might  soon 
To  the  land  of  promise  come. 

A  cottage  then  he  saw  in  his  dream 
Nestled  close  in  the  poplar  bluff, 

The  girl  of  his  heart  as  queen  of  his  home — 
Would  that  be  joy  enough? 

Yet  more  he  saw,  and  his  heart  beat  high 
As  he  thought  of  that  glad  day 
When  coming  in  at  noon  he’d  find 
His  little  ones  at  play. 

And  the  vision  sustained  through  weary  days 
When  misfortune  claimed  her  own, 

When  drought  took  toll  and  frost  killed  hope, 

And  the  hail  came  pounding  down — 
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It  held  him  true  to  the  course  he’d  planned, 

No  matter  what  ill  wind  blew, 

Till  there  came  at  last  the  day  of  his  dream, 

The  day  when  his  dream  came  true.59 

Although  this  day  of  realization  has  been  postponed  for 
many  of  the  Brethren,  the  poem  is  an  interesting  bit  of 
evidence  of  the  perennial  hope  of  the  pioneer.  With  this 
last  picture  of  the  Brethren  trail  blazers  in  the  Northwest, 
we  turn  to  the  postwar  developments  in  California. 


59.  Onward,  July  18,  1936,  p.  231. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


Reaction  and  Consolidation  in  California,  1918-1939: 

The  Empire,  Fresno  and  La  Verne  Regions 

The  reaction  against  colonization  and  the  general  tend¬ 
ency  toward  strengthening  the  existing  churches,  rather 
than  building  new  settlements,  is  evident  in  California  as 
well  as  in  the  Northwest  during  the  last  two  decades.  The 
total  membership  in  the  state  has  more  than  doubled  during 
the  period  although  the  number  of  new  churches  is  much 
smaller  than  in  the  preceding  decade.  The  rate  of  growth 
in  the  southern  district  has  been  slightly  in  excess  of  that 
of  the  north,  just  the  reverse  of  what  it  had  been  during 
the  years  1908-1918.  In  each  district  five  new  churches 
have  been  organized  though  not  all  of  them  have  been 
permanent.  In  both  districts  the  Brethren  have  tended  to 
build  up  the  larger  colonies,  La  Verne  still  maintaining  its 
ascendancy  in  the  south,  and  Empire  in  the  north. 

In  Empire,  however,  the  “hiving”  process  has  continued 
even  since  the  war  and  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
two  new  churches,  Modesto  and  Waterford,  in  proximity 
to  the  mother  church.  The  combined  membership  of  the 
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Empire-Modesto-Waterford  settlement  is  almost  equal  to 
that  in  the  La  Verne-Pomona  area.1  The  success  of  the 
Empire  colony  has  been  obvious.  In  1918  D.  L.  Miller  ex¬ 
plained  it  by  saying  that  it  was  due  to  two  things:  the 
desirability  of  its  location  and  the  efficiency  of  its  leader¬ 
ship.2  Certainly  there  was  no  dearth  of  leaders.  In  1924 
when  Jerome  E.  Blough  visited  Empire,  he  observed  that 
there  were  fourteen  ministers  in  the  congregation,  all  of 
them  elders  but  two.3  Some  of  them,  however,  were  aged 
men  who  had  come  to  enjoy  their  declining  years  in  a  mild 
climate  with  good  church  privileges  and  could  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  engage  in  active  work.  However,  the  very  multi¬ 
plicity  of  leaders,  together  with  the  fact  that  they  had  come 
from  so  many  different  places,  engendered  some  difficulties: 

Any  congregation,  made  up  of  members  from  so  many  State 
Districts  [wrote  Blough],  is  bound  to  have  various  ideas  of  church 
government,  often  causing  contentions  and  disagreements  that  re¬ 
tard  the  advancement  of  the  Kingdom.  This  church  has  had  some 
unpleasant  experiences  along  this  line.  .  .  .4 

Notwithstanding  this,  he  believed  that  Empire  had  been 
successful  in  retaining  the  loyalty  of  the  oncoming  gener¬ 
ation,  for  it  had  a  fine  body  of  young  members. 

In  more  recent  years  the  Empire  church  has  had  regular 
pastors:  Leo  H.  Miller,  F.  E.  Miller,  J.  R.  Wine,  Grant 
Tooker,  M.  S.  Frantz,  and  Niels  Esbensen  each  serving  the 
congregation  in  this  capacity.  In  1919  Sanger,  the  founder 
of  the  colony,  wrote  that  the  tide  of  emigration  seemed  to 
be  turning  northward  where  lands  were  cheaper  and  op¬ 
portunities  for  securing  homes  better,5  yet  the  Empire 
church  has  continued  to  expand,  having  a  larger  member¬ 
ship  today  than  in  any  year  of  its  history. 

Elder  Sanger  died  in  1927.  He  had  lived  through  a 
period  of  transition  and  difficulties  but  retained  his  leader- 

1.  The  former  numbers  1036,  the  latter  1115. 

2.  Gospel  Messenger,  March  16,  1918,  p.  162. 

3.  Ibid.,  January  19,  1924,  p.  43. 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  Ibid.,  August  23,  1919,  p.  542. 
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ship  to  the  end,  never  losing  his  interest  in  current  prob¬ 
lems  nor  failing  to  support  the  educational  activities  of  the 
church.  His  son-in-law,  W.  H.  Johnson,  voiced  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  many  when  he  wrote  of  Elder  Sanger  at  the  time 
of  his  death: 

...  he  never  fell  behind  for  a  moment,  but  kept  abreast  of 
the  young  leaders,  like  the  gallant  soldier  of  the  cross  he  was, 
always  saying,  “A  man  sees  what  he  looks  for.”  He  was  looking 
for  Zion’s  good  and  he  saw  it  in  every  move  of  his  church.  .  .  . 
“Know  ye  hot  that  there  is  a  prince  and  a  great  man  fallen  this 
day  in  Israel?”6 

As  early  as  1915  the  Empire  Brethren  became  interested 
in  establishing  a  mission  at  Waterford.7  This  was  a  small 
town  a  short  distance  to  the  east.  However,  nothing  was 
actually  done  until  1917  when  the  colonization  of  the  area 
was  begun  by  Levi  Winklebleck,  the  promoter  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  colony.  After  the  establishment  of  the  latter  settle¬ 
ment  he  had  returned  to  his  home  in  Indiana  where  he 
had  been  solicited  by  T.  K.  Beard,  the  owner  of  the  land 
around  Waterford,  to  act  as  an  agent  for  the  Waterford 
Development  Company.8  Beard  was  anxious  to  subdivide 
his  land  and  was  eager  to  secure  Winklebleck’s  services  as 
colonizer,  for  he  well  knew  the  success  of  his  earlier  ac¬ 
tivities  at  Empire.  Winklebleck  finally  consented  to  under¬ 
take  the  project  and  do  what  he  could  to  locate  Brethren 
around  Waterford.  He  moved  at  once  to  the  town.  In  the 
fall  of  1917  he  wrote  to  the  Messenger: 

We  are  looking  forward  to  ...  a  strong  church  in  Waterford, 
in  the  near  future.  Conditions  could  hardly  be  more  favorable  for 
the  settling  of  a  great  colony  of  Brethren  here  in  this  new  Irriga¬ 
tion  District.  We  earnestly  invite  all  of  our  good  Brethren,  con¬ 
templating  a  trip  to  California  this  winter,  to  come  this  way.9 

Early  the  next  year  he  reported  that  “the  good  cause” 
looked  encouraging:  already  there  were  enough  members 


6.  W.  H.  Johnson,  Gospel  Messenger,  October  1,  1927,  p.  638. 

7.  Hattie  Deardorff,  “Brief  History  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  at  Water¬ 
ford”  (Unpublished  manuscript  in  possession  of  J.  W.  Deardorff,  Water.- 
ford,  California). 

8.  J.  W.  Deardorff,  in  Gospel  Messenger,  May  22,  1937,  p.  22. 

9.  September  15,  1917,  p.  581. 
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at  Waterford  to  organize  a  congregation.  D.  L.  Miller  was 
invited  to  pay  the  new  colony  a  visit  that  spring,  and  he 
also  wrote  favorably  of  the  outlook:  the  land  about  Water¬ 
ford,  he  said,  was  of  the  same  quality  as  that  at  Empire.10 
Beard  had  already  offered  the  Brethren  a  building  site  for 
a  church,  so  this  was  an  additional  inducement  for  settle¬ 
ment.* 11  By  midsummer  there  were  enough  Brethren  to 
organize  a  congregation  and  a  church  was  formed  on  July 
14,  1918.12  J.  Harman  Stover,  who  assisted  the  Brethren 
on  this  occasion,  wrote  to  the  Messenger  that  the  Brethren 
were  situated  on  one  of  the  best  tracts  of  land  in  Stanislaus 
County;  much  of  the  land  had  been  sold  and  homes  were 
being  built;  the  people  of  the  surrounding  community  were 
a  thrifty  class  of  farmers  among  whom  the  Brethren  could 
readily  work.13  Subsequent  developments  proved  that 
Stover  was  right;  the  church  grew  rapidly.  A  house  of 
worship  was  soon  built14  with  the  help  of  the  community, 
and  later  a  social  hall  was  erected.  Although  this  church 
lost  a  few  members  in  the  “Dunkard  Brethren”  schism  of 
1927,  today  it  numbers  over  three  hundred.15  John  R. 
Peters,  son  of  A.  B.  Peters,  is  its  pastor. 

In  1908  Levi  Winklebleck,  the  promoter  of  Empire  and 
Waterford,  located  in  Modesto  where  he  was  well  known 
by  the  business  men  for  his  earlier  work  in  colonization.16 
A  number  of  other  Brethren  also  located  here,  holding 
their  membership  in  the  Empire  church.  In  1922  these 
Brethren  secured  permission  from  the  mother  church  to 
organize  separately.  The  new  organization  was  established 
November  9. 17  Early  the  next  spring  O.  E.  Messamer  was 

10.  Gospel  Messenger,  March  16,  1918,  p.  162. 

11.  Hattie  Deardorff,  op.  cit.,  p.  2. 

12.  J.  Harman  Stover  in  Gospel  Messenger,  August  10,  1918,  p.  510.  The  date 
given  in  the  Deardorff  manuscript  is  July  15,  1918.  J.  W.  Deardorff  was 
chosen  elder,  with  Levi  Winklebleck  assistant. 

13.  Ibid.,  (Waterford,  a  subdivision  of  the  Beard  farm). 

14.  Mrs.  Iva  Kennedy,  ibid.,  March  14,  1925,  p.  171.  It  was  dedicated  Feb¬ 
ruary  15,  1925. 

15.  Yearbook,  1939,  p.  7. 

16.  J.  W.  Deardorff  in  Gospel  Messenger,  May  22,  1937,  p.  22. 

17.  Minutes  of  the  Modesto  Church  (Unpublished  manuscript),  November  9, 
1922.  They  numbered  at  this  time,  about  twenty-eight  Brethren. 
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called  to  be  pastor.18  A  neat  white  church  house  was 
erected,  and  later  another  building  for  class  purposes.  This 
congregation  has  grown  both  by  immigration  and  evan¬ 
gelization;  almost  from  its  beginning  it  has  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  having  regular  pastors — Harvey  Snell,  J.  H. 
Price,  Fred  Hollenberg,  J.  F.  Baldwin,  and  Paul  B.  Stude- 
baker  each  having  served  the  congregation  in  this  capacity. 
Perhaps  this  fact,  rather  than  the  influx  of  members  by 
letter,  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Modesto  is  one  of  the 
larger  Brethren  congregations  in  northern  California. 

While  the  Brethren  were  spreading  out  in  the  Empire- 
Modesto-Waterford  area,  those  in  the  region  of  Fresno  were 
tending  to  come  closer  together.  Several  attempts  at 
Brethren  colonization  had  been  made,  previously,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Fresno:  one  at  Kerman,  which  had  been 
started  about  1910  ;19  and  one  at  Figarden,  which  was 
launched  about  1918.  Both  experiments  failed,  causing  the 
Brethren  at  these  points  to  disorganize  and  place  their 
membership  at  Fresno.  The  Kerman  church  was  disor¬ 
ganized  on  April  6,  1919. 20  The  Figarden  church,  which 
later  disintegrated,  was  located  about  seven  miles  north 
of  Fresno  in  an  area  which  was  thought  to  be  suitable  for 
the  growing  of  figs.  J.  C.  Groff,  a  minister  from  Glendora, 
and  some  other  Brethren  from  southern  California  had 
located  in  this  region.  He  wrote  to  the  Messenger  in 
December  of  1917  that,  although  the  Brethren  were  few, 
they  were  looking  forward  to  the  organization  of  a 
church.21  This  church,  then  known  as  Figdale,  was  formed 
on  February  16,  1918  ;22  later  the  name  was  changed  to 
Figarden.23  A  church  house  was  built  in  1920.24  The 
church  was  surrounded  by  about  twelve  hundred  acres  of 

18.  Ibid.,  March  29,  1923. 

19.  Supra,  p.  273. 

20.  Minutes  of  the  Kerman  Church,  April  6,  1919. 

21.  December  29,  1917,  p.  835. 

22.  Sadie  N.  Groff  in  the  Gospel  Messenger,  March  23,  1918,  p.  181. 

23.  Ibid.,  April  3,  1920,  p.  220. 

24.  Mrs.  F.  E.  Weimert,  ibid.,  July  10,  1920,  p.  407. 
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fig  trees,  and  for  a  time  the  prospects  of  the  colony  looked 
bright.25  The  outlook  soon  changed  when  it  was  found 
that  figs  could  not  be  disposed  of  at  a  price  sufficient  to 
justify  the  expense  of  irrigating  the  land.  The  settlers 
began  to  move  away.  Those  who  remained  behind  were 
further  discouraged  when  the  church  building  was  declared 
unsafe  for  use.  Finally,  the  members  decided  to  disor¬ 
ganize: 

This  action  was  advisable  [wrote  Mrs.  Weimert  to  the  Messen¬ 
ger]  not  only  because  of  the  condition  of  the  churchhouse,  but  also 
on  account  of  the  scattered  membership,  only  one  family  of  mem¬ 
bers  living  near  the  church  community.  After  a  thorough  canvass 
of  the  field,  it  was  felt  that  further  efforts  to  build  a  congregation 
in  Figarden  were  not  justified,  and  it  would  be  better  for  Figarden 
members  to  throw  their  support  to  Fresno.26 

As  a  result  of  this  step,  fifty  Brethren  were  added  to 
the  membership  at  Fresno.27  Other  factors  also  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  latter’s  growth:  in  1931  about  forty  were  added 
to  the  church  through  evangelization;28  then,  too,  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  regular  pastors — J.  Harman  Stover,  Ira  Fox,  A. 
O.  Brubaker,  Leo  Miller,  B.  F.  Waas,  and  Forest  Eisenbise — 
have  made  it  possible  for  the  church  to  conserve  its  gains. 
The  church  also  was  able  to  build  a  modern,  well-equipped 
house  of  worship  and  parsonage. 

In  addition  to  the  organizations  formed  at  Modesto, 
Waterford,  and  Figarden,  two  more  new  churches  were 
established  in  the  northern  district  during  this  period: 
Bethel  and  Bakersfield.  The  Bethel  congregation  was  es¬ 
tablished  by  Brethren  located  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fair- 
mead  and  Chowchilla,  a  farming  and  dairying  country 
about  thirty  miles  north  of  Fresno.  The  Fairmead  district 
was  composed  largely  of  German  Congregationalists  and 
Catholics.  A  few  Brethren  had  settled  here.  Others  lo¬ 
cated  near  Chowchilla,  a  colony  which  was  being  promoted 
by  O.  A.  Robertson.  The  latter  was  not  attempting  to  make 

25.  Clara  Stoops,  ibid.,  April  7,  1923,  p.  220. 

26.  Mrs.  F.  E.  Weimert,  November  30,  1929,  p.  772. 

27.  Minutes  of  the  Fresno  Church,  March  13,  1930. 

28.  Ibid.,  March  16,  1931. 
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it  a  Brethren  colony,  so  not  many  of  them  emigrated  to 
this  territory.  The  few  who  did  tried  to  build  up  a  church. 
On  March  9,  1918,  they  met  at  the  home  of  one  of  the 
settlers,  H.  J.  McDaniel,  and  decided  to  organize.29  The 
organization  was  formed  on  March  30;  twenty-two  letters 
of  membership  were  read,  and  William  Stutzman  and  S.  S. 
Garst  were  elected  elders  in  charge.  Since  they  had  no 
church  house,  services  were  held  at  different  points;  at  the 
German  Mennonite  church,  at  each  other’s  homes,  at  the 
Dairyland  schoolhouse.  Finally,  in  1928,  a  church  house 
was  purchased  in  Fairmead.30  However,  just  prior  to  this, 
an  unfortunate  rift  developed  within  the  church,  and  sev¬ 
eral  families  withdrew  to  join  the  “Dunkard  Brethren.” 
This  of  course  weakened  the  Bethel  congregation.  In  1931 
the  members  decided  that  the  town  of  Chowchilla  afforded 
a  better  opening  for  church  work,  so  they  moved  their 
church  house  to  the  latter  place.31  The  name  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  was  also  changed  to  Chowchilla.  This  removal, 
however,  did  not  advance  the  growth  of  the  church.  In¬ 
ternal  dissension  had  weakened  the  organization  and  they 
were  discouraged  because  of  the  economic  difficulties  with 
which  they  were  confronted.32  They  had  paid  high  prices 
for  raw  land  and  now  found  they  could  not  afford  to  irri¬ 
gate.  Some  of  them  moved  away.  In  the  fall  of  1932,  only 
a  little  over  a  year  after  the  removal  of  the  church  house 
to  Chowchilla,  regular  services  were  discontinued.33  The 
building  was  leased  to  another  denomination,  and  the 
church,  though  not  officially  disorganized,  has  practically 
ceased  to  function. 

The  new  organization  at  Bakersfield  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  McFarland  congregation.  Some  members  of  the  latter 
located  in  Bakersfield  and  in  1927  were  given  permission 

29.  Minutes  of  the  Bethel  Church  (Unpublished  manuscript  in  possession  of 
Chowchilla  congregation),  March  30,  1918. 

30.  Anna  V.  Yearout  in  Gospel  Messenger,  February  25,  1928,  p.  124. 

31.  Mrs.  Grace  McDaniel,  ibid.,  June  13,  1931,  p.  24. 

32.  Mrs.  McDaniel,  Chowchilla,  California,  personal  interview,  August  2,  1938. 

33.  Ibid. 
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to  start  a  mission.34  For  a  time  the  pulpit  was  supplied 
by  the  mother  church.  Then  the  District  Mission  Board 
placed  Glen  R.  Montz  as  pastor  there.35  On  October  3, 
1930,  a  church  organization  was  formed.36  The  members 
did  not  have  a  house  of  worship,  and  the  possibility  of 
securing  one  seemed  slight,  owing  to  the  depression.  They 
were  happy  to  discover,  however,  that  they  could  secure 
at  small  cost  a  high  school  building  no  longer  in  use.  This 
was  purchased,  moved  to  some  lots  which  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  obtained,  remodeled,  and  on  May  3,  1931,  dedicated 
for  church  worship.37  It  made  a  satisfactory  church  build¬ 
ing.  Glen  Montz,  the  first  pastor,  remained  with  the  church 
until  1935  when  he  accepted  the  pastorate  at  Emmett, 
Idaho,  and  Leonard  Birkin  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  took  his 
place. 

A  number  of  the  older  churches  in  northern  California 
have  not  fared  so  well  in  recent  years:  four  have  declined 
and  are  smaller  in  1939  than  1918 ;38  two  more  have  ceased 
to  hold  regular  services.39  The  little  brick  church  at  Pat¬ 
terson  is  now  locked,  its  broken  windows,  unused  organ, 
and  dusty  pews  standing  as  mute  evidences  of  better  days. 
Elk  Creek,  Codora,  and  Butte  Valley  no  longer  have  their 
own  houses  of  worship.  The  Brethren  at  the  latter  place 
now  hold  services  in  a  community  hall,  and  the  Brethren 
at  Elk  Creek  and  Codora  give  their  support  to  community 
churches.  It  will  be  recognized  that  nearly  all  of  these 
points  received  a  high  degree  of  publicity  in  the  days  when 
they  were  colonized.  Once  eagerly  sought  by  settlers,  they 
were  soon  abandoned  when  it  was  discovered  that  there 
was  a  great  disparity  between  the  promises  of  the  promo- 

34.  Minutes  of  the  McFarland  Church,  March  4,  1927. 

35.  Bertha  Fike  in  Gospel  Messenger,  October  6,  1928,  p.  640. 

36.  Erma  Van  Horn,  ibid.,  November  29,  1930,  p.  769. 

37.  Ibid.,  July  18,  1931,  p.  25. 

38.  Reedley,  Raisin  City,  Patterson,  and  Butte  Valley.  Compare  report  in 
Minutes  of  the  District  of  Northern  California,  1918,  with  the  report  in 
Yearbook,  1939. 

39.  Elk  Creek  and  Codora. 
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ters  and  the  actual  resources  of  the  settlements.  Many  of 
the  Brethren  migrated  to  other  points,  leaving  the  few  who 
remained  the  alternative  of  maintaining  Brethren  services 
with  a  handful  of  members  or  co-operating  with  other 
groups  in  similar  circumstances.  Whereas  the  Brethren  of 
an  earlier  day  were  more  inclined  to  do  the  former,  the 
Brethren  of  this  later  period  seem  to  have  preferred  the 
latter. 

The  remaining  churches  in  northern  California  have 
made  a  consistent  growth  during  this  period — Lindsay,  Mc¬ 
Farland,  and  Live  Oak  being  among  the  larger  ones.  The 
latter  has  doubled  its  membership  since  1918.  The  Lindsay 
church  is  a  unique  example  of  a  rural  church  which  has 
continued  to  grow  (except  in  the  last  few  years)  while 
rural  churches  almost  everywhere  are  declining.  This  is 
doubtless  due  to  its  favorable  location  and  the  steady  pas¬ 
toral  care  it  has  received.  M.  S.  Frantz  who  took  up  the 
pastorate  in  July,  1919,  served  it  for  over  ten  consecutive 
years. 

None  of  the  later  churches  established  in  northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  have  received  as  much  publicity  as  the  earlier 
churches  advertised  in  the  Inglenook.  The  Brethren  in  the 
East  have  heard  of  them  only  through  their  correspondents 
in  the  Messenger.  Naturally  their  growth  has  been  due  to 
the  more  ordinary  methods  of  church  expansion  rather 
than  to  an  increase  by  immigration. 

The  general  tendency  toward  consolidation  among  the 
Brethren  is  also  evident  in  southern  California.  The  last 
Yearbook  shows  that  almost  half  the  membership  in  the 
district  is  concentrated  in  two  areas:  the  La  Verne-Pomona 
area  and  the  Los  Angeles-Glendale  area.  If  Pasadena  and 
Long  Beach  are  included,  we  can  account  for  about  two 
thirds  of  the  membership  of  the  district. 

The  La  Verne  church,  more  than  twice  as  large  as  any 
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other  Brethren  church  in  California,  is  also  the  largest 
Brethren  colony  on  the  coast.  Because  this  church  had  a 
membership  which  included  in  its  ranks  some  of  the  broth¬ 
erhood’s  outstanding  leaders — men  such  as  Andrew  Hutch¬ 
ison,  Edmund  Forney,  David  Norcross,  Quinter  Calvert,  W. 
F.  England,  Dr.  J.  P.  Dickey,  Dr.  W.  I.  T.  Hoover,  Dr. 
Edward  Frantz,  Dr.  S.  J.  Miller,  and  others — the  congrega¬ 
tion  did  not  have  a  pastor  for  many  years,  depending  on 
these  men  to  supply  the  pulpit.  It  was  not  until  1918  that 
the  first  regular  pastor  was  secured40 — R.  H.  Miller,  who 
had  previously  served  the  South  Los  Angeles  church.  Pas¬ 
toral  care  resulted  in  some  noticeable  improvements.  One 
of  these  was  the  further  extension  of  the  church’s  activ¬ 
ities  among  the  Japanese  and  Mexican  residents  of  the 
community.  A  night  school  was  established  for  the  Japa¬ 
nese  and  carried  on  by  volunteer  workers  who  taught  the 
students  English.  Each  evening  after  lessons  were  over, 
the  group  was  invited  to  some  Brethren  home  in  the  com¬ 
munity  for  singing,  Bible  study,  and  worship.  A  similar 
work  was  then  begun  among  the  Mexicans.  In  1920  Mrs. 
Grace  Miller,  who  was  the  leader  in  this  activity,  reported 
to  the  Messenger  that  there  were  about  one  hundred  church 
volunteers  engaged  in  teaching  the  Mexicans  different 
types  of  work:  sewing,  cooking,  music,  and  arithmetic. 
Students  from  the  college  carried  on  cottage  prayer  meet¬ 
ings  and  supervised  play  for  the  children.  Some  of  the 
fruits  of  these  activities  may  be  judged  by  the  following 
report  of  a  community  program  from  Sotero  Mageno,  the 
Spanish  minister: 

I  thank  our  great  God  for  this  Spanish-American  Christmas. 
Once  more  the  Mexican  and  American  Christians  of  La  Verne 
united  their  activities  to  serve  the  Lord.  It  was  1:30  P.  M.  when 
the  good  sister,  Grace  Miller,  with  the  assistance  of  Senor  Mageno 
began  to  distribute  the  Christmas  treats  and  toys  to  the  Mexican 
children.  There  followed  pinataes,  baseball,  and  supervised  play. 
Next  we  served  a  supper  of  Mexican  and  American  dishes.  Some 
of  our  American  brothers,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  ate 


40.  Grace  Miller,  Gospel  Messenger,  January  11,  1919,  p.  21. 
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Spanish  bunuelos.  An  American  girl  noticed  that  some  of  the 
Mexicans  were  too  timid  to  come  up  for  their  plates,  and  carried 
supper  to  them. 

At  last  the  Christmas  program  came,  which  pleased  very  much 
the  spectators,  who  were  over  three  hundred  in  number.  Also,  it 
was  a  surprise  to  the  Mexican  people  when  they  heard  the  Ameri¬ 
can  young  people  sing  the  Angel  Chorus  in  Spanish.  .  .  .41 

Mrs.  Miller  then  stated  that  the  festival  had  been  as  great 
a  source  of  happiness  to  the  Brethren  as  it  had  to  the 
Mexicans. 

In  1922  R.  H.  Miller  resigned  his  work  at  La  Verne  to 
become  the  pastor  of  the  church  at  North  Manchester, 
Indiana,  and  Edgar  Rothrock  of  Holmesville,  Nebraska,  took 
his  place  (1923).  The  work  among  the  Mexicans  was  con¬ 
tinued,  and  missionary  activities  stressed.  By  1924  the 
church  was  supporting  five  missionaries  on  the  foreign 
field.42  A  camp  for  the  young  people  was  established.43 
A  local  church  paper  was  started.  In  the  spring  of  1928 
the  church  decided  to  launch  the  building  of  a  new  church. 
That  year  Rothrock  resigned,  and  Galen  K.  Walker  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  (1929).  The  work  on  the  new  building  now 
became  the  absorbing  interest  of  the  members.  It  was 
completed  and  dedicated  in  the  fall  of  1930,  Dr.  D.  W.  Kurtz 
delivering  the  address  for  the  occasion.44  The  gift  of  a  pipe 
organ  stimulated  new  interest  in  the  music  of  the  church 
and  helped  to  improve  the  services.  In  the  fall  of  1937 
Walker  was  succeeded  by  Kurtz.  The  latter  enlarged  his 
pastoral  duties  by  conducting  the  chapel  services  at  the 
college  once  a  week. 

The  nearby  organization  at  Pomona,  which  originally 
had  been  started  as  a  mission  of  La  Verne,  continued  to 
grow  during  the  postwar  period.  In  1936  a  fire  partially 
destroyed  the  church  house.  For  a  time  the  members  dis¬ 
cussed  consolidation  with  La  Verne  since  the  towns  are 

41.  Ibid.,  January  29,  1921,  p.  75. 

42.  Editorial  ibid.,  January  19,  1924,  p.  40. 

43.  For  further  details  see  page  399. 

44.  For  a  description  of  the  new  building  see  page  404. 
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distant  only  a  few  miles;  however,  some  of  them  felt  that 
a  change  of  this  sort  might  result  in  a  loss  of  members, 
so  when  it  was  learned  that  a  church  house  could  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Calvary  Baptists  in  Pomona,  they  decided 
to  buy  it  and  continue  the  work  there. 

While  the  Brethren  have  continued  to  come  to  the 
La  Verne-Pomona  region,  a  considerable  number  have  also 
settled  in  Los  Angeles  where  there  are  three  churches 
(four,  if  Glendale  be  included).  The  majority  of  these 
Brethren  attend  the  Calvary  church  (formerly  South  Los 
Angeles),  which  has  trebled  its  membership  since  1918.  In 
1924  this  church  changed  its  location  and  erected  a  new 
thirty-thousand  dollar  church  house  and  parsonage  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  city.  Its  growth  seems  to  have 
been  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  it  has  had  regular  pastors 
throughout  the  period:  R.  H.  Miller,  P.  H.  Beery,  J.  M. 
Boaz,  H.  B.  Heisey,  C.  Walter  Warstler,  A.  Ii.  Ackley,  and 
Frank  D.  Howell.  First  Church,  like  many  of  the  mother 
churches,  has  declined.  From  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  members,  which  it  had  in  1918,  it  has  dropped  to 
ninety-five  (1939). 45  For  many  years  it  had  no  pastor.  It 
has  also  suffered  in  the  death  of  one  of  its  leaders  and  lib¬ 
eral  supporters,  S.  G.  Lehmer,  who  was  killed  in  an  acci¬ 
dent  in  1930.  However,  out  of  the  activities  of  this  church 
has  come  a  second  organization — the  Belvedere  church,  for¬ 
merly  the  Boyle  Heights  mission.  The  Belvedere  church, 
as  well  as  the  other  new  organizations  planted  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  during  this  period — Hermosa  Beach,  San  Bernardino, 
Glendale,  and  Phoenix — all  began  as  missions.  They  have 
had  no  connection  with  colonization,  and  their  brief  his¬ 
tories  follow  much  the  same  pattern:  a  beginning  through 
the  efforts  of  individuals  interested  in  church  work;  further 
development  through  the  support  of  mission  boards,  district 
or  local;  then  a  formal  organization,  the  building  of  a 


45.  The  old  mission  on  Santa  Fe  Avenue,  over  which  the  First  Church  had 
charge  in  an  earlier  day,  also  found  its  work  becoming  more  difficult. 
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church  house,  and  finally  the  development  of  a  program 
suitable  for  city  work.  They  differ  only  in  matters  of 
detail.  In  the  case  of  Belvedere,  the  formal  organization 
of  the  church  on  March  12,  1922, 46  was  the  result  of  a 
merging  of  the  interests  of  two  different  missions — Boyle 
Heights  and  Santa  Fe.  (The  latter  had  been  closed  in 
December,  1918,  because  of  difficulties  faced  by  the  workers 
as  encroaching  industries  began  to  crowd  out  the  resident 
population.) 47  It  already  had  a  church  house  at  the  time 
of  its  organization.48  It  has  had  only  three  pastors  in  its 
history — C.  W.  Guthrie,  N.  E.  Baker,  and  J.  E.  Steinour. 
The  latter,  a  pioneer  of  Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  became  the 
pastor  in  1922  and  has  held  this  position  to  the  present  date, 
1939,  probably  the  longest  pastorate  in  southern  California. 
During  this  interval  the  membership  has  grown  from 
twenty-eight  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-four.49  Its  growth 
has  been  chiefly  by  evangelization. 

The  Hermosa  Beach  church,  organized  on  February  3, 
1918, 50  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  mission  originally  started 
at  Redondo  by  the  Inglewood  church,51  and  later  taken  over 
by  the  district.  Work  was  begun  among  the  children  of 
those  who  worked  at  the  wharves  and  carbarns.  Since  a 
number  of  those  who  worshiped  here  came  from  Hermosa 
Beach,  permission  was  given,  in  1913,  to  transfer  the  work 
to  the  latter  place.52  Unlike  Belvedere,  it  has  been  served 
by  many  ministers:  S.  D.  Long,  the  first  pastor,  remained 
until  there  were  enough  members  to  organize  the  church; 
since  then  many  others  have  helped  to  care  for  the  church, 

46.  Minutes  of  the  District  Meeting  of  Southern  California  and  Arizona , 
August  14,  1922,  p.  5. 

47.  C.  W.  Guthrie  in  Gospel  Messenger,  January  11,  1919,  p.  27. 

48.  The  church  house  was  built  in  1919,  ibid.,  June  19,  1920,  p.  366. 

49.  Cf.  report  in  Minutes  of  the  District  of  Southern  California  and  Arizona, 
1918,  with  report  in  Yearbook,  1939. 

50.  Mrs.  Burt  Scott  in  Gospel  Messenger,  February  23,  1918,  p.  124. 

51.  W.  Q.  Calvert,  ibid.,  December  31,  1910,  p.  862.  The  mission  was  started 
in  1909  and  taken  over  by  the  district  in  1912. 

52.  Permission  for  the  transfer  was  granted  at  the  District  Meeting  of  1913. 
See  Minutes  for  that  year,  page  5. 
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among  them  Harrison  Frantz,  J.  Z.  Gilbert,  George  Hilton, 
George  C.  Carl,  J.  S.  Zimmerman,  D.  W.  Shock,  John 
Deeter,  and  Galen  K.  Walker.  The  longest  pastorate  was 
that  of  Carl  who  was  called  by  the  District  Mission  Board 
from  Oregon  to  serve  Hermosa  Beach  in  1922.  He  remained 
as  pastor  until  192953  when  the  Board  called  him  to  serve 
another  new  church  being  organized  at  Glendale. 

The  Glendale  mission,  unlike  Belvedere  and  Hermosa 
Beach,  was  preceded  in  the  same  locality  by  a  former 
church  of  the  Brethren,  Tropico.  The  latter  was  not  offi¬ 
cially  disorganized  until  192854  though  in  reality  it  had 
long  ceased  to  be  active.  There  were,  however,  at  this  very 
time  a  number  of  Brethren  scattered  through  the  San  Fer¬ 
nando  Valley  who  were  anxious  to  participate  in  a  church 
organization.  They  appealed  to  the  District  Mission  Board, 
and  as  a  result  a  meeting  was  called  on  January  30,  1929, 
and  a  church  formally  organized.55  The  new  congregation 
was  not  given  the  name  of  the  old  church,  which  had  just 
closed  a  somewhat  checkered  career,  but  was  called,  in¬ 
stead,  the  First  Church  of  the  Brethren,  Glendale.  George 
Carl  was  chosen  pastor.  In  the  summer  of  1934  an  attrac¬ 
tive  house  of  worship  was  erected.56  Carl  was  succeeded 
by  Harrison  A.  Frantz.  This  organization,  though  only  ten 
years  old,  has  almost  trebled  its  membership  during  this 
interval. 

Like  the  mission  at  Hermosa  which  began  in  Redondo, 
the  San  Bernardino  church  (organized  in  February, 
1923)  ,57  also  had  its  beginnings  in  another  town — Riverside. 
In  1914  L.  D.  Bosserman  and  wife,  and  M.  Grace  Miller  who 
had  participated  in  the  Chinese  Mission  at  Los  Angeles, 

53.  He  returned  to  Hermosa  again  and  served  as  pastor,  1934-1937. 

54.  Minutes  of  the  Mission  Board  of  the  District  of  Southern  California  and 
Arizona,  January  6,  1928  (Unpublished  manuscript). 

55.  Minutes  of  the  Glendale  Church  (Unpublished  manuscript),  January  30, 
1929. 

56.  Lulu  Terford  in  Gospel  Messenger ,  August  11,  1934,  p.  27.  The  church 
was  dedicated  on  July  15,  1934. 

57.  Minutes  of  the  San  Bernardino  Church  (Unpublished  manuscript),  Feb¬ 
ruary  11,  1923.  The  organization  was  completed  February  14. 
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decided  to  begin  a  similar  project  at  their  home  in  River¬ 
side.  They  discovered  that  there  were  a  few  Brethren  in 
the  neighboring  town  of  San  Bernardino.  One  of  these, 
Mrs.  Monima  Hotzell,  was  especially  anxious  that  the 
Brethren  should  come  together  and  start  a  church.  In  the 
summer  of  1922  Bosserman  began  holding  preaching  serv¬ 
ices  at  his  home;  but,  as  most  of  the  Brethren  were  living 
at  San  Bernardino,  the  members  decided  that  it  would  be 
better  to  locate  the  church  house  there.  A  lot  was  pur¬ 
chased,  and  in  1924  a  small  house  of  worship  was  erected.58 
Like  the  other  mission  churches,  San  Bernardino,  since  its 
beginning,  has  had  regular  pastors  and  has  made  a  con¬ 
sistent  growth.  Its  first  minister  was  its  founder,  L.  D. 
Bosserman,  who  served  it  until  1926. 59  Since  that  time  it 
has  had  a  number  of  pastors.60 

The  San  Diego  church,  though  new  in  name,  is  the  old 
Santee  church,61  earlier  described,  which  moved  to  San 
Diego  in  1921. 62  This  change  was  necessitated  because  a 
number  of  the  members,  seeking  better  advantages,  had 
moved  from  the  small  country  town  of  Santee  to  the  city. 
Although  the  membership  has  increased  since  this  time, 
the  church  is  yet  but  a  small  organization  and  has  had  to 
have  the  support  of  the  district.  It  has  had  a  number  of 
pastors,  Fred  Flora  having  served  longest.63 

As  to  the  remaining  churches  of  southern  Cailfornia, 
nearly  all  of  them  have  increased  in  membership  during 
the  postwar  period.  A  few  have  remained  stationary,  and 
several  have  declined.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of 

53.  L.  D.  Bosserman  in  Gospel  Messenger,  April  12,  1924,  p.  235. 

59.  L.  D.  Bosserman,  “A  History  of  the  San  Bernardino  Church”  (Unpublished 
manuscript  in  possession  of  the  District  of  Southern  California  and  Ari¬ 
zona,  1936). 

60.  Jacob  Funk,  S.  J.  Miller,  Ora  Weddle,  W.  M.  Platt,  and  Royal  Glick. 

61.  Supra,  p.  288. 

62.  Minutes  of  the  San  Diego  Church  (Unpublished  manuscript),  November 
12,  1921. 

63.  His  successors  have  been:  C.  C.  Kindy,  Cleo  Beery,  Jacob  Boaz,  and 
Charles  Forror.  During  Flora’s  pastorate  a  new  church  house  was  erected 
and  dedicated,  March  3,  1929.  Fred  Flora  in  Gospel  Messenger,  March 
23,  1929,  p.  189. 
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the  First  Church,  Los  Angeles.  Hemet  has  remained  about 
stationary.  This  has  probably  been  due  to  its  isolated  loca¬ 
tion.  Inglewood  gained  until  1928  but  since  that  time  has 
lost  about  one  fourth  its  members.  Both  of  these  churches, 
though  old  organizations,  have  had  to  call  for  district 
support.  However,  the  most  serious  loss  has  been  in  the 
Glendora  church.  This  church  which  had  a  membership 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  in  1918  grew  to  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-one  in  1931.  Then  a  serious  schism  devel¬ 
oped  within  the  church.  The  Elders’  Body  of  the  district 
appointed  a  committee  to  try  to  reconcile  the  disputing 
factions,  but  in  the  meantime  the  faction  led  by  the  pastor 
withdrew  from  the  church  and  set  up  an  “Independent 
Church  of  the  Brethren”  which  they  declared  to  be  no 
longer  subject  to  district  jurisdiction.  The  committee,  find¬ 
ing  it  impossible  to  restore  harmony,  announced  that  if  the 
dissenting  officials  persisted  in  such  an  independent  course 
of  action,  they  could  not  expect  to  continue  in  their 
offices.64  The  dissenters  prepared  a  statement  in  reply 
which  was  published  in  the  Glendora  Gleaner.  This  state¬ 
ment  set  forth  the  reasons  for  their  secession  as  follows: 

We  feel  it  is  about  time  that  we  are  coming  to  the  defense  of 
the  ancient  gospel  landmarks  reset  by  our  fathers.  And  to  do 
this  we  felt  compelled  to  organize  an  “Independent  Church  of  the 
Brethren”.  We  cannot  conscientiously  carry  out  the  modern  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  church  as  the  elders  of  the  District  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Arizona  want  to  compel  us  to  do.  We  cannot  submit 
fully  to  their  leadership,  for  we  could  not  do  some  things  we  feel 
led  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  do,  and  would  be  required  to  do  some 
things  not  in  harmony  with  the  scriptures.  .  .  .  This  may  be  a 
pioneer  movement  in  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  but  it  is  being 
done  in  most  if  not  all  other  denominations.  The  cause  of  it  is 
modernistic  teaching  is  being  accepted,  the  foundation  of  which 
is  the  failure  to  accept  and  teach  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the 
Word  of  God. 

We  are  denominational  in  respect  to  our  doctrine  as  above 
stated,  but  we  are  independent  as  to  the  denominational  program 
and  discipline.  Our  purpose  is  to  plan  and  execute  our  own  pro¬ 
gram  and  discipline  in  harmony  with  the  New  Testament  and 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 


64.  Resolutions  of  Elders’  Body.  Included  in  Minutes  of  the  Glendora  church, 
November  4,  1930. 
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In  this  our  position,  we  are  not  severing  ourselves  or  our  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  Church  of  the  Brethren.  And  this  will  be  our 
position,  regardless  of  the  decision  of  others. 

(Quoted  Rev.  3:  10  .  .  .  “Behold  I  come  .  .  .”) 
Published  by  order  of  the  church. 

C.  Pfoutz,  Clerk.65 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  causes  for  the  secession,  as 
stated  above,  appear  to  be  chiefly  theological — the  dissen¬ 
ters  claiming  that  they  could  not  accept  the  “modernistic 
teaching’’  prevailing  in  the  church.66  The  result  of  the 
schism  was  the  loss  of  over  a  hundred  members  from  the 
Glendora  congregation.  Some  gains  in  membership  have 
been  made  through  the  efforts  of  pastors  who  have  since 
served  Glendora:  H.  M.  Brubaker,  A.  P.  Becker,  and  J.  W. 
Lear;  but  the  membership  does  not  yet  reach  the  point  it 
had  attained  before  the  schism. 

On  the  other  hand,  Pasadena  and  Long  Beach  have 
more  than  trebled  their  membership  during  the  postwar 
period.  Both  have  had  regular  pastors.  The  Pasadena 
church  has  been  served  by  W.  E.  Trostle,  H.  A.  Brubaker, 

C.  C.  Kindy,  Forest  Eisenbise  and  Grant  T.  McGuire  during 
this  interval;  Long  Beach  by  J.  M.  Boaz,  J.  S.  Zimmerman, 

D.  W.  Kurtz,  H.  B.  Heisey,  and  William  Luckett. 

The  oldest  church  in  the  District  of  Southern  California 
and  Arizona — Covina — has  steadily  grown  during  the  post¬ 
war  period  although,  until  1939,  it  had  not  yet  regained  the 
membership  it  had  in  1902  before  it  lost  so  many  members 
through  the  establishment  of  new  churches.67  It  has  had 
full-time  pastors  in  recent  years:  J.  A.  Smeltzer,  J.  M. 
Boaz,  Leland  S.  Brubaker,  and  Mark  Cripe,  each  serving 
for  some  time  in  this  capacity.  It  suffered  a  severe  loss  in 
1930  when  its  faithful  elder,  George  F.  Chemberlen,  died. 
On  the  twenty-third  of  June,  1935,  the  mother  church  cele- 

65.  Glendora  Gleaner.  The  statement  was  drawn  up  November  10,  1930. 

66.  Since  the  leaders  of  the  district  all  held  to  the  evangelical  faith,  they 
could  hardly  be  styled  “modernists”  in  the  technical  sense  and  naturally 
disclaimed  the  charges  brought  against  them. 

67.  In  1902  it  numbered  227.  Minutes  of  the  District  of  Calfornia  and  Arizona , 
March  27,  1902,  p.  9.  In  1939  it  exceeded  this  for  the  first  time. 
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brated  its  golden  anniversary.  Only  two  charter  members, 
H.  B.  Finch  and  Felix  Hess,  witnessed  this  event. 

The  Arizona  Brethren  have  not  grown  as  rapidly  as  the 
California  church.  However,  out  of  their  efforts  has  come 
a  second  congregation,  the  church  at  Phoenix.  In  1912  the 
Glendale  Brethren  had  conducted  a  mission  here,  but  no 
separate  organization  was  formed  until  June  28,  1921.68 
There  were  about  fifty  Brethren  in  Phoenix  at  this  time, 
but  most  of  the  attendants  at  the  mission  were  children 
from  homes  which  were  not  Brethren  in  background.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this,  the  local  congregation  could  raise  only  a  small 
amount  for  the  support  of  a  pastor,  and  the  district  has  had 
to  be  largely  responsible  for  the  financing  of  the  mission.69 
The  services  were  at  first  conducted  by  the  local  ministers, 
but  in  1922  Irvin  Thomas  became  pastor.70  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Leander  Smith  who  felt  the  opportunities  for 
success  in  Phoenix  to  be  very  large: 

An  unending  variety  of  crops  is  now  grown  in  this  valley  [he 
wrote  to  the  Gospel  Messenger  in  1923].  People  from  many  nations 
and  occupations  come  to  live  in  Phoenix’  salubrious  clime. 

Easterners,  on  their  first  visit  to  Phoenix  and  Salt  River  Valley, 
are  immediately  struck  by  the  various  types  of  humanity  that  go 
to  make  up  the  population.  One  sees,  on  every  hand,  Indians, 
lolling  in  the  shade.  .  .  .  Mexicans  in  various  attitudes  of  indolent 
ease.  .  .  .  cowboys,  with  their  high  heeled  boots  and  jingling 
spurs.  .  .  .  cattlemen  hobnobbing  with  sheepmen.  .  .  .  the  old 
prospector,  who  is  still  looking  for  a  fortune.  .  .  .  Orientals  and 
various  types  of  foreigners,  who  have  been  attracted  to  the  valley 
by  its  promise  of  a  wonderful  future.  .  .  . 

As  to  religious  conditions,  our  city  is  not  overchurched  and 
therefore  it  is  not  overworked.  The  people  are  sociable  and  easy 
to  get  acquainted  with.  .  .  . 

I  see  wonderful  possibilities  for  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  in 
Arizona.  .  .  .71 

Nevertheless  when  Jerome  E.  Blough  visited  the  Arizona 
churches  the  next  year  he  did  not  think  the  outlook  so 
favorable.  He  pointed  out  the  transient  character  of  the 


68.  Minutes  of  the  Phoenix  Church  (Unpublished  manuscript),  June  28,  1921. 
D.  D.  Thomas  was  made  the  elder. 

69.  Mrs.  D.  W.  Shock,  Gospel  Messenger,  July  3,  1926,  p.  428. 

70.  Lois  Greenawalt,  ibid.,  May  6,  1922,  p.  286. 

71.  August  4,  1923,  p.  492. 
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membership.72  There  was  much  coming  and  going  among 
the  Brethren,  he  said,  and  some  of  those  who  did  remain 
were  those  who  had  come  to  regain  their  health  and  were 
physically  handicapped.  Although  a  number  of  attempts 
had  been  made  at  different  times  to  start  new  churches  at 
other  places  in  Arizona,  he  pointed  out  that  all  of  them  had 
had  to  be  abandoned.73 

In  spite  of  these  handicaps  the  Arizona  Brethren  have 
continued  their  efforts.  Today  the  combined  membership 
of  the  two  churches  is  about  three  hundred. 

In  1928,  just  twenty-one  years  after  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  brotherhood  was  first  held  in  southern  California,  the 
Conference  came  again  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Preparations 
had  been  made  to  hold  it  in  Oakland,  but  the  sudden  death 
of  the  pastor,  H.  A.  Brubaker,  made  this  impossible;  so  it 
was  taken  to  southern  California  and  finally  located  at 
La  Verne.  Even  many  southern  Californians  felt  skeptical 
of  the  outcome — it  seemed  risky  for  a  small  town  like 
La  Verne  to  enter  upon  such  an  undertaking  though  it  was 
the  largest  Brethren  settlement  on  the  coast.  Nevertheless 
the  plans  were  carried  out.  The  La  Verne  Chamber  of 
Commerce  supported  the  project,  and  the  buildings  of  the 
college  were  thrown  open  for  the  use  of  the  Conference. 
“When  you  reach  La  Verne  the  town  is  yours,”  wrote  Har¬ 
rison  Frantz  in  an  invitation  extended  to  the  brotherhood. 
“You  will  feel  at  home  on  our  porches  and  lawns  and  under 
our  shade  trees.  You  need  not  ask  for  the  privilege  of 
using  them  and  you’ll  not  be  trespassing  when  you  do.”74 

It  was  estimated  that  the  Conference  program,  at  its 
peak,  attracted  about  eight  thousand  people.  The  simple 
character  of  the  accommodations  turned  out  to  be  one  of 
the  most  attractive  features  of  the  meeting.  Many  mem- 

72.  Gospel  Messenger,  May  3,  1924,  p.  286. 

73.  Ibid. 

74.  Ibid.,  April  14,  1928,  p.  232. 
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bers  began  to  ask  themselves  why  a  rural  people,  such  as 
the  Brethren,  should  turn  to  a  great  city  for  accommoda¬ 
tions.  After  all,  the  quiet  atmosphere  of  a  small  town  fur¬ 
nished  a  more  appropriate  background  for  the  solution  of 
Brethren  problems  than  a  crowded  city  auditorium.  These 
sentiments  were  expressed  by  the  editor  of  the  Messenger 
in  his  review  of  the  meeting: 

So  far  as  we  know  everybody  agreed  that  for  a  Conference  of 
these  proportions  the  La  Verne  location  and  equipment  was  as 
nearly  ideal  as  one  could  expect  on  this  planet.  The  resources 
were  not  nearly  all  used.  Many  more  people  could  have  been 
cared  for.  The  social  opportunities  were  the  very  best  and  that 
is  what  our  people  like.  No  matter  how  big  and  fine  an  auditorium 
is,  if  the  minute  you  are  out  of  it  you  are  on  the  streets  of  a 
big  city  with  no  place  to  sit  down  and  talk — well,  our  folks  don’t 
like  that.  They  were  not  built  that  way.75 

Some  could  not  refrain  from  commenting  on  the  change 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  twenty-one  years  which  sepa¬ 
rated  this  Conference  from  the  first  one  held  on  the  Pacific 
coast: 

Only  twenty-one  years!  .  .  .[wrote  W.  J.  Swigart  to  the  Mes¬ 
senger ].  Twenty-one  years!  Babies  born  in  that  year,  1907,  are  now 
of  age.  Some  of  them  probably  are  married  and  may  have  chil¬ 
dren!  Brides  of  that  year  are  now  stately  matrons,  and  are  anx¬ 
ious  about  the  ways  and  tendencies  of  their  daughters — as  those 
matrons’  mammas  were  once  anxious  about  them.  Many  of  the 
pillars  and  leading  men,  active  in  the  councils  of  that  meeting, 
making  and  directing  the  policies  of  the  church,  are  now  in  heaven. 
New  and  unknown  ones  have  come  forth  and  are  helping  to  do 
and  determine  these  things. 

A  pastor  on  full-time  service  was  then  an  exception,  if  not  an 
innovation.  Colleges  were  tolerated  as  struggling  experiments. 
The  caliber  and  place  of  education  in  the  Conference  may  be 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  writer  was  informed  after  arriving 
on  the  ground,  that  he  was  to  give  the  address  at  the  Educational 
Meeting. 

These  years  have  been  an  epochal  period  in  our  church.  Mis¬ 
sion  work  and  missionaries  have  come  in  for  a  large  place  and 
interest  in  our  Conferences  as  well  as  in  the  affairs  of  the  congre¬ 
gations.  .  .  . 

Much  has  been  accomplished  during  this  period  in  what  may 
be  called  organization  within  the  church.  .  .  . 

Much  thought  and  attention  has  been  given  to  the  young  people 
of  the  church.  ... 


75.  July  14,  1928,  p.  449. 
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One  must  note  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  matter 
brought  to  the  Conference,  and  also  in  the  manner  of  dealing  with 
the  business.  At  one  time  it  almost  seemed  as  if  it  was  not  sup¬ 
posed  the  local  churches  had  any  sense  of  their  own.  Every  ques¬ 
tion  that  arose  had  to  go  to  Annual  Meeting  for  an  answer.  .  .  . 

The  money  contributions  to  the  various  funds  and  boards  .  .  . 
have  increased  many  fold  in  these  twenty-one  years.  But  the 
increase  in  membership  has  in  no  sense  kept  pace  with  this.  .  .  . 

Now  every  church  has  from  two  to  six  services  every  Sunday, 
as  against  one  service  in  three  or  four  weeks.  .  .  . 

Time  was,  when  it  was  rare  that  a  sermon  on  any  subject,  .  .  . 
was  considered  complete  .  .  .  without  some  reference  to  the  special 
doctrines  of  our  church.  .  .  .  preachers  nowadays  are  a  bit  shy  of 
“doctrines.” 

In  the  home  congregations  .  .  .  [the  order]  ...  is  conspicuous — 
but  not  by  its  presence.  .  .  .76 

W.  J.  Swigart  was  thinking  of  changes  observable 
throughout  the  brotherhood  and  changes  effected  since 
1907,  but  the  reader  will  observe  that  the  history  of  the 
Pacific  coast  churches  could  easily  be  used  to  demonstrate 
these  new  trends.  The  shift  in  emphasis  on  doctrines  from 
the  rites  and  ordinances  of  the  church  and  the  order  as  to 
dress  to  certain  other  doctrines  of  the  church,  such  as  peace 
and  temperance,  is  especially  evident  in  this  last  decade. 
The  next  chapter  is  devoted  to  some  of  these  changes. 


76.  April  21,  1928.  pp.  243;  250. 


PLATE  XXV.  Edgar  Rothrock  and  Wife.  Camp  La  Verne 


PLATE  XXVI.  Brethren  Camps  in  the 
Northwest.  Above,  Camp  Myrtle  Point, 
Oregon.  Reader's  Left  to  Right:  H.  G.  Shank, 
M.  C.  Lininger,  F.  H.  Barr.  Below,  The  Bon- 
tragers'  Camp,  Camp  Stover,  Mt.  Meadows, 

Idaho 


CHAPTER  XXII 

The  Brethren  in  War  Times  and  Peace  Times 

A  number  of  new  developments  in  church  life  are  ap¬ 
parent  during  the  postwar  period.  Besides  the  reaction 
against  colonization  and  the  general  tendency  toward  con¬ 
solidation  which  the  Brethren  have  exhibited  since  the  war, 
other  important  developments  have  taken  place.  Probably 
the  most  obvious  of  these  are  the  following:  a  more  active 
participation  in  civic  life  and  interdenominational  activ¬ 
ities;  the  adoption  of  new  methods  and  institutions  for 
carrying  on  the  work  of  the  church  among  the  young 
people;  a  greater  investment  in  church  plants  and  notice¬ 
able  changes  in  church  architecture;  a  lessened  emphasis  on 
the  “order”  of  the  church,  and  a  renewed  interest  in  certain 
old  doctrines  such  as  peace  and  temperance.  The  two  fol¬ 
lowing  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  some  of 
these  features. 

The  Brethren  peace  movement  on  the  coast  is  of  suffi¬ 
cient  importance  to  merit  especial  attention.  Although  the 
Brethren  had  been  pacifists  since  their  origin,  and  though 
some  of  them  had  suffered  great  indignities  for  conscience’ 
sake  during  the  days  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Civil  War, 
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yet  the  Great  War  found  many  of  them  unprepared  for  the 
crisis  in  spite  of  their  background  in  pacifist  principles. 
Probably  the  prevailing  belief  that  wars  were  unlikely  in 
the  future,  if  not  impossible,  had  led  to  a  lessened  emphasis 
on  the  teaching  of  the  principles  of  pacifism,  and  had  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  comfortable  feeling  that  these  doctrines  need 
not  be  discussed — their  acceptance  could  be  assumed.1 
Consequently,  when  the  Great  War  did  break  out  in  1914, 
it  was  some  time  before  the  Brethren  realized  that  this  was 
an  event  which  was  to  test  the  reality  of  their  time  honored 
belief  in  the  principles  of  pacifism.  Many  of  the  minutes 
of  the  local  churches  on  the  Pacific  coast  for  the  years  1914- 
1917  may  be  read  without  the  reader  becoming  aware  that 
an  international  struggle  was  taking  place.  In  some,  how¬ 
ever,  there  are  indications  of  a  genuine  concern  on  the  part 
of  the  Brethren  in  these  momentous  events.  The  Lindsay 
church,  on  September  5,  1914,  passed  resolutions  to  express 
its  appreciation  to  President  Wilson  for  the  high  standard 
he  was  upholding  among  the  nations  in  the  maintenance 
of  peace.2  When  the  churches  of  northern  California  as¬ 
sembled  for  their  district  meeting  that  fall,  these  resolu¬ 
tions  were  embodied  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  President. 
The  letter  closed  with  an  expression  of  hope  that  he  and 
his  advisers  might  be  guided  in  such  a  way  as  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  nation,  promote  international  arbitra¬ 
tion,  and  by  mediation  help  to  bring  to  a  close  the  great 
conflict  in  Europe.3 

Similar  resolutions  were  sent  to  the  President  from  the 
churches  in  Washington,  commending  him  for  the  stand 
he  was  taking  in  the  European  struggle,  and  also  for  the 
attitude  he  had  taken  in  the  Mexican  trouble.4  Some  dis- 

1.  In  the  Gospel  Messenger  for  March  1,  1913,  p.  131,  there  is  a  reprint  of 
an  interesting  article  by  Andrew  Carnegie  on  the  “Baseless  Fear  of  War.” 

2.  Minutes  of  the  Lindsay  Church,  September  5,  1914. 

3.  Minutes  of  the  District  Meeting  of  Northern  California,  October  1,  1914, 
p.  17. 

4.  M.  F.  Woods,  Report  of  the  District  Meeting  of  Washington  in  the  Gospel 
Messenger,  October  3,  1914,  p.  629. 
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cussions  on  the  international  situation  were  held  in  local 
churches.  The  Imperial  Valley  church  members  addressed 
resolutions  to  their  Congressman  asking  him  to  vote  against 
all  bills  providing  for  military  training  in  the  public 
schools,  or  any  kind  of  preparations  for  war.5  Some  of 
the  churches  began  to  seek  from  the  National  Peace  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  church  information  regarding  the  laws  per¬ 
taining  to  conscientious  objectors. 

Although  the  editor  of  the  Messenger  had  been  urging 
the  Brethren  not  to  waver  in  indecision  but  to  take  a  firm 
stand  on  the  principles  of  peace  one  way  or  the  other;  yet, 
when  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  did 
finally  precipitate  the  crisis,  no  general  statement  had  been 
made  by  the  church  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  would 
expect  its  members  to  carry  out  the  doctrine  of  nonre¬ 
sistance.  Consequently  when  the  Selective  Service  Act 
was  passed,  the  Brethren  who  were  affected  did  as  they 
individually  thought  best.  When  the  churches  of  southern 
California  and  Arizona  came  together  in  August,  they  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  consisting  of  J.  P.  Dickey,  G.  H. 
Bashor,  N.  J.  Brubaker  and  E.  R.  Yundt  to  assist  and  advise 
the  young  men  who  were  drafted.  This  committee  at  once 
addressed  the  following  telegram  to  the  General  Peace 
Committee  of  the  church:  “What  instruction  for  our  breth¬ 
ren  who  are  being  drafted?  We  want  concrete  direction 
to  meet  present  conditions  and  cases.”6  They  received  a 
reply  stating  that  hospital  and  field  release  in  medical  corps 
under  military  direction  was  the  only  noncombatant  serv¬ 
ice  yet  declared,  and  that  petitions  asking  for  release  from 
mobilization  and  for  strictly  non-military  duties  should  be 
addressed  to  Secretary  of  War  Baker  and  General  Crow¬ 
der.7 

5.  Report  of  resolutions  in  Gospel  Messenger,  February  19,  1916,  p.  123. 

6.  Copy  of  telegram,  dated  August  27,  1917,  filed  in  the  archives  of  the  District 
of  Southern  California  and  Arizona. 

7.  Telegram  of  W.  J.  Swigart  to  E.  R.  Yundt,  August  28,  1917,  filed  in  the 
archives  of  the  District  of  Southern  California  and  Arizona. 
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A  petition  for  this  purpose  was  circulated  among  the 
members  in  the  south,  and  a  copy  was  also  sent  to  the 
northern  district  asking  for  their  co-operation  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  S.  F.  Sanger,  who  replied  in  their  behalf,  stated  that 
the  petition  would  be  taken  into  careful  consideration.  He 
said  he  had  been  wondering  if  it  was  better  for  the  drafted 
men  to  resist  mobilization,  which  would  subject  them  to 
trial  by  a  Military  Court,  or  go  first  to  the  cantonments  and 
then  appeal  to  the  President.  He  said  he  wished  the  cen¬ 
tral  committee  would  be  able  to  decide  on  a  specific  stand, 
for  if  the  Brethren  on  the  coast  refused  to  mobilize,  and 
those  in  the  east  went  first  to  the  cantonments,  this  lack 
of  agreement  would  make  them  appear  inconsistent  in  their 
position  and  render  the  general  situation  more  difficult.8 

The  petition  received  a  large  number  of  signatures  in 
the  north  and  was  returned  to  the  southern  district.  How¬ 
ever,  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  committee  here  was 
not  united  on  this  matter;  whereas  some  of  the  members 
felt  in  accord  with  the  petition — that  any  form  of  service 
in  the  army  would  require  them  to  violate  Christ’s  teaching 
— others  took  the  position  that  they  had  no  right  to  refuse 
service,  providing  it  did  not  contribute  to  the  destruction 
of  human  life  and  property.9  As  one  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  afterwards  explained: 

We  believed  our  noncombatants  could  and  would  render  a 
service  even  on  the  battlefield  which  should  lend  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  wounded  and  sick  even  in  the  face  of  the  barrages  of  no 
man’s  land.  We  further  believed  that  such  action  on  the  part  of 
nonfighting  men  would  so  advertise  the  pacifist  doctrine  that  the 
world  might  see  and  know  that  the  pacifist  doctrine  was  not  the 
doctrine  of  cowards  shrinking  from  service  or  sacrifice,  but  that 
of  men  of  courage  willing  to  accept  ridicule  and  make  the  largest 
service  for  that  which  they  believed  right.  The  desire  was  that 
the  world  might  see  that  love,  not  hate,  was  the  constructive 
emotional  attitude  in  which  to  settle  national  differences.10 

Eventually  most  of  the  work  in  the  southern  district  was 


8.  Letter  of  S.  F.  Sanger  to  J.  P.  Dickey,  September  3,  1917.  Filed  in  the 
archives  in  the  District  of  Southern  California  and  Arizona. 

9.  J.  P.  Dickey,  Pomona,  California,  personal  interview,  June  23,  1939. 

10.  Ibid. 
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carried  on  by  the  committeemen  favoring  this  latter  posi¬ 
tion,  so  the  petition  asking  for  relief  from  mobilization  was 
never  sent  to  Washington. 

In  the  meantime  the  district  committee  in  the  south  had 
sent  another  telegram  to  the  General  Peace  Committee 
urging  action:  “It  seems  to  be  a  conviction  with  our 
drafted  men  to  be  faithful  to  our  past,  even  unto  imprison¬ 
ment  if  necessary,”11  they  stated.  Two  days  later  they 
received  a  reply  stating  that  Secretary  Baker  had  asked  all 
noncombatants  to  respond  for  mobilization  and  that  he  had 
given  personal  assurance  that  if  held  in  detention  camps 
their  claims  for  conscience’  sake  would  be  respected.12 

However,  while  the  committees  were  debating  what  was 
best  to  do  and  sending  telegrams  across  the  continent,  some 
of  the  individuals  most  concerned  had  had  to  decide  the 
matter  for  themselves.  Some  of  them,  being  farmers,  asked 
for  and  received  deferred  classification  under  the  Selective 
Service  Act.  The  majority  of  those  who  were  called  de¬ 
cided  to  go  to  the  camps  and  present  their  requests  for 
noncombatant  service  as  conscientious  objectors.  However, 
as  noncombatant  service  had  not  yet  been  defined,  a  few 
felt  that  to  respond  to  mobilization  was  to  make  oneself  a 
part  of  the  military  machine.  Among  the  latter  was  Jesse 
Brandt,  one  of  the  first  of  the  Brethren  in  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  be  drafted.  When  called  to  report  for  entrain¬ 
ment  to  the  cantonment,  he  notified  the  local  exemption 
Board  in  writing  that  he  could  conscientiously  go  no  far¬ 
ther,  but  that  he  would  be  willing  to  do  any  relief  or  recon¬ 
struction  work  under  the  civil  authorities,  regardless  of  the 
danger.  Although  he  received  word  from  the  local  ex¬ 
emption  board  that  his  communication  had  been  sent  to  the 
Adjutant  General  at  Sacramento  for  further  consideration, 
several  officers  appeared  and  took  him  away  without  per¬ 
il.  Copy  of  telegram  from  E.  R.  Yundt  to  W.  J.  Swigart,  September  2,  1917. 

12.  Telegram  from  W.  J.  Swigart  to  J.  P.  Dickey,  September  4,  1917.  Filed 
in  archives  of  District  of  Southern  California  and  Arizona. 
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mitting  his  people  to  know  where  he  was  to  be  detained.13 
The  subsequent  events  he  has  recounted  in  an  interesting 
letter  to  Brother  Dickey,  who  had  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  President  in  his  behalf.  He  was  taken  at  first  to  Fort 
McArthur.  After  he  had  indicated  his  willingness  to  serve 
in  some  capacity,  he  was  taken  with  several  others  to  the 
Presidio  at  San  Francisco.  Here  he  was  further  questioned: 

At  the  Presidio  we  were  again  asked  if  we  were  willing  to 
serve  and  after  that  process  were  put  in  the  guard  house  along 
with  the  other  prisoners  of  the  post.  After  being  there  for  about 
ten  days  I  with  some  others  was  taken  to  the  Federal  Prison  at 
Alcatraz  Island.  This  was  the  place  where  they  were  collecting 
slackers  of  various  sorts  preparatory  to  sending  them  north.  On 
Sunday  morning  two  weeks  ago  today  we  were  placed  on  the  train 
in  charge  of  District  No.  1  of  San  Francisco.  .  .  . 

There  were  thirteen  of  us  came  up  branded  you  might  say  as 
slackers.  When  we  arrived  here  we  were  placed  in  what  they 
term  the  Casual  Company.  As  its  name  implies  it  is  made  up  of 
men  picked  up  here  and  there  all  over  the  western  states.  ...  As 
you  may  surmise  it  is  not  the  most  desirable  company. 

As  yet  I  have  not  been  examined  but  expect  it  any  day.  .  .  . 

As  a  rule  I  have  been  treated  well  and  as  far  as  I  could  see 
respected  in  my  point  of  view  once  it  was  explained.  Of  course 
it  would  be  easy  to  provoke  an  antagonistic  argument  but  I  try 
to  mind  my  own  business  and  when  called  upon  to  state  my  posi¬ 
tion  try  to  show  reason  for  such  a  stand.  .  .  . 

It  seems  that  there  are  as  yet  various  discrepancies  in  the 
handling  of  individual  cases  and  sometimes  the  promises  of  those 
high  in  authority  fail  to  be  carried  out.  .  .  . 

I  hope  to  get  located  in  the  Hospital  Corps,  but  time  only  can 
tell.  We  are  all  hoping  and  praying  that  ere  long  all  will  come 
out  for  the  best.14 

The  majority  of  the  Brethren  who  were  called,  as  stated 
before,  did  not  follow  this  line  of  procedure  but  went  at 
once  to  the  camps,  reported  their  position  as  conscientious 
objectors,  and  took  noncombatant  service.  Some  decided 
that  as  individuals  they  had  no  conscientious  scruples  on 
the  matter  and  took  regular  army  service.  Others  yielded 
under  pressure. 


13.  Letter  of  J.  P.  Dickey  to  Woodrow  Wilson,  October  15,  1917. 

14.  Letter  of  Jesse  Brandt  to  Dr.  J.  P.  Dickey,  November  18, 1917,  Camp  Lewis. 
Letter  filed  in  the  archives  of  the  District  of  Southern  California  and 
Arizona. 
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Church  leaders  did  their  best  to  strengthen  the  morale 
of  the  young  Brethren.  In  the  fall  of  1917  the  District  of 
Northern  California  granted  a  petition  asking  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  co-operate  with  the  other 
districts  of  the  Pacific  coast  in  looking  after  the  spiritual 
interests  of  the  drafted  men.  Andrew  Blickenstaff,  S.  F. 
Sanger,  J.  Harman  Stover,  H.  F.  Maust  and  J.  U.  G.  Stiver- 
son  were  appointed  to  serve  on  the  committee.15  Event¬ 
ually  all  the  coast  districts  made  similar  appointments. 
The  Oregon  committee  was  composed  of  C.  Fitz,  S.  E. 
Decker,  and  C.  H.  Barklow.16  D.  B.  Eby  headed  the  work 
in  Washington.17  Spiritual  advisers  or  camp  visitors  were 
appointed  for  the  Brethren  in  each  cantonment  on  the  coast. 
After  several  members  of  the  committee  made  a  visit  to 
Camp  Lewis  in  the  fall  of  1917,  they  reported  that  they  had 
found  the  officers  courteous,  yet  they  were  made  to  feel  the 
strength  of  the  war  spirit.  They  found  that  some  of  the 
young  men  were  in  need  of  their  assistance:  in  some  cases 
the  minor  officers  had  not  given  them  the  proper  transfer 
to  noncombatant  service,  and  they  had  had  no  one  to  look 
after  their  interests  and  present  their  cases. 1S  D.  B.  Eby 
who  visited  the  camp  a  little  later  likewise  said  he  found 
some  of  the  young  brethren  feeling  “justly  discouraged” 
because  required  to  drill  with  the  regular  soldiers.19 

By  this  time  the  church  had  become  very  much  con¬ 
cerned  not  only  in  the  problems  which  the  drafted  Breth¬ 
ren  were  facing,  but  in  the  whole  question  of  the  relation 
of  the  church  to  the  government.  In  December  of  1917  it 
was  decided  to  summon  a  special  Conference  “for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  considering  the  problem  of  the  war,  with  the  view 
of  outlining  a  course  of  procedure  for  the  future.”  This 
Conference  met  at  Goshen,  Indiana,  in  January  of  1918. 

15.  Minutes  of  the  District  of  Northern  California,  October  25,  1917,  p.  14. 

16.  D.  C.  Glick  in  Gospel  Messenger,  December  1,  1917,  p.  776. 

17.  Margaret  Stutsman,  ibid.,  September  7,  1918,  p.  574. 

18.  G.  H.  Bashor  and  Andrew  Blickenstaff,  ibid.,  November  24,  1917,  p.  741. 

19.  D.  B.  Eby,  ibid.,  December  8,  1917,  p.  781. 
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The  delegates  addressed  a  petition  to  President  Wilson 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  application  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Selective  Draft  Law  had  been  varied: 
whereas  in  some  cases  Brethren  who  were  conscientious 
objectors  had  had  their  claims  respected,  in  other  cases  they 
had  been  subjected  to  contempt  and  ridicule.  In  the  de¬ 
tention  camps  they  had  been  absolutely  without  employ¬ 
ment: 

The  authoritative  statement  was  made  to  our  young  men  in 
camp  that  “there  is  no  absolutely  noncombatant  service  under 
military  control.”  ...  if  men  are  cooks,  or  in  ambulance  service, 
or  in  the  medical  corps,  they  are  supposed  to  be  armed,  and  if  they 
or  their  work  is  attacked,  they  must  use  their  arms  in  defense.20 

In  view  of  these  facts  the  Conference  petitioned  the  Presi¬ 
dent 

...  to  assign  to  us  our  noncombatant  duties  in  agriculture  and 
the  peaceful  industries,  where  loyal  and  valuable  service  to  our 
country  may  be  rendered  without  violence  to  conscience,  and  in 
a  way  that  will  avoid  the  unhappy  confusion  in  Camps,  in  the 
effort  to  apply  the  provisions  for  noncombatant  service  under  the 
military  system,  or  to  do,  in  harmony  with  our  nonresistant  prin¬ 
ciples,  relief  work  and  reconstruction  work  here  or  elsewhere,  at 
the  judgment  of,  and,  if  need  be,  under  the  control  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.21 

A  statement  was  then  made  of  the  historic  position  of 
the  church  on  war — that  it  was  incompatible  with  the 
spirit,  example,  and  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that 
therefore  members  could  not  conscientiously  engage  in  any 
activity  or  perform  any  function  contributing  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  human  life.  The  paper  also  made  clear  the 
attitude  of  the  church  toward  the  government.  The  Breth¬ 
ren  declared  their  loyalty  to  the  government,  which  had 
safeguarded  their  religious  liberties  and  protected  their 
homes,  and  affirmed  their  belief  that  governments  were 
ordained  of  God  and  that  men  should  be  in  subjection  to 
them;  but  they  also  declared  that  the  word  and  authority 
of  God  must  be  final  and  supreme  above  all:  “When  the 


20.  Minutes  of  the  Special  General  Conference  held  at  Goshen ,  Indiana,  Jan¬ 
uary  9,  1918,  First  Division,  p.  3. 

21.  Ibid. 
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demands  of  men  and  of  Governments  conflict  with  the 
Word  of  God,  we  are  then  bound  by  the  latter,  regardless 
of  the  consequences.”22 

The  Conference  then  urged  the  Brethren,  in  their  con¬ 
gregations  and  as  individuals,  to  give  liberally  for  the  relief 
of  human  suffering  to  the  Red  Cross,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Friends’ 
Relief  Work,  and  their  own  Service  Committee.  They 
urged  them  to  aid  in  the  production  of  food,  clothing,  and 
fuel,  “so  that  a  suffering  and  hungering  world  may  be 
clothed,  warmed,  and  fed.”23 

A  Central  Service  Committee  was  set  up  to  represent 
the  church  at  Washington  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
church’s  relation  to  the  government  and  to  advise  the  local 
committees  who  were  looking  after  the  interests  of  the 
Brethren  in  the  training  camps. 

One  paragraph  of  this  paper  caused  trouble  later  on, 
as  we  shall  observe,  a  paragraph  urging 

.  .  .  our  brethren  not  to  enlist  in  any  service  which  would, 
in  any  way,  compromise  our  time-honored  position  in  relation 
to  war;  also  that  they  refrain  from  wearing  the  military  uniform. 
The  tenets  of  the  church  forbid  military  drilling,  or  learning  the 
art  or  arts  of  war,  or  doing  anything  which  contributes  to  the 
destruction  of  human  life  or  property.24 

Although  the  Goshen  Conference  made  more  explicit 
what  the  church  expected  of  its  members  and  tried  to  make 
more  efficient  its  machinery  for  dealing  with  war  problems, 
the  drafted  Brethren  still  had  their  difficulties.  One  of 
these  was  delay  in  securing  noncombatant  service.  The 
following  letter  received  by  the  camp  visitor  of  the  District 
of  Southern  California  and  Arizona  from  a  father  who  had 
a  son  at  Camp  Douglas,  Arizona,  illustrates  this  type  of 
difficulty.  He  says: 

...  I  have  a  son  that  has  been  at  the  Camp  at  Douglas,  Arizona 
ever  since  May  30th.  [The  letter  is  dated  August  26.]  And  he  is 


22.  Ibid.,  Second  Division,  p.  5. 

23.  Ibid. 

24.  Ibid.,  p.  6. 
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going  to  move  to  Camp  Kearney  soon.  And  he  has  never  got  the 
non-combatant  work  yet.  They  have  promised  him  several  times 
that  they  would  change  his  work  but  have  failed.25 

Others  found  it  hard  to  carry  out  the  church’s  injunc¬ 
tions  even  though  engaged  in  noncombatant  service.  One 
of  the  young  men  at  Camp  Kearney  wrote: 

It  seems  they  are  a  going  to  get  me  in  Bad  down  here  at  camp 
after  all.  This  afternoon  they  issued  me  a  full  equipment  and 
rifle.  I  am  still  working  in  the  dining  room  and  suppose  they 
will  keep  me  their  [there].  But  you  know  when  I  am  equiped 
what  is  expected  of  me.  They  say  every  man  in  the  Inf.  must  have 
a  full  equipment.  .  .  I  want  them  to  transfer  me  out  of  here.  I 
do  want  to  stand  up  for  what  is  right.  I  do  not  know  if  you 
could  do  any  good  if  you  would  come  down  or  not.  But  if  you 
think  you  can  I  would  certainly  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart.  .  .  .26 

A  few  days  later  he  wrote  again  to  say  he  had  been 
transferred  to  the  Base  Hospital;  he  felt  that  God  had 
answered  his  prayers,  and  that  everything  was  going  to 
come  out  all  right. 

In  July  of  1918  a  bulletin  of  information  was  issued,  by 
the  authority  of  the  General  Conference,  which  contained 
the  President’s  statement  defining  noncombatant  service: 
service  in  the  Medical  Corps  wherever  performed,  service 
in  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  and  Engineer  service  were  thus 
designated.  The  latter  included  railroad  building;  road 
building;  construction  of  rear  line  fortifications,  auxiliary 
defense;  construction  of  docks,  wharves,  storehouses,  can¬ 
tonments,  camouflage,  etc.27  The  bulletin  also  announced 
that  special  provisions  were  to  be  made  for  segregating  at 
Fort  Leavenworth  conscientious  objectors  who  did  not 
accept  noncombatant  service.  Their  cases  were  to  be  fur¬ 
ther  investigated.  Conscientious  objectors,  if  deemed  sin¬ 
cere,  might  be  furloughed  without  pay  for  agricultural 
service. 


25.  Letter  of  J.  K.  Akers  to  J.  P.  Dickey,  August  26,  1918.  (Letter  filed  in 
the  archives  of  the  District  of  Southern  California  and  Arizona.) 

26.  Letter  of  Edward  J.  Young  to  J.  P.  Dickey,  April  4,  1918,  Camp  Kearney. 
(Letter  on  file  in  the  archives  of  the  District  of  Southern  California  and 
Arizona.) 

27.  Bulletin  of  Information,  July,  1918,  No.  1.  Authorized  by  the  General 
Conference. 
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Whatever  the  individual  position  of  the  conscientious 
objector,  it  was  a  relief  to  him  to  know  more  exactly  what 
treatment  he  could  expect.  Some  of  them  found  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  they  were  placed  rather  better  than 
they  had  expected.  One  young  student  wrote  to  the  camp 
visitor,  as  the  school  year  opened, 

I  suppose  you  are  hard  at  the  school  work  again.  I  certainly 
would  like  to  be  with  you,  but  I  guess  I’ll  have  to  wait  the  Lord’s 
will  and  be  patient.  I  trust  you  will  have  a  fine  school  year.  My 
prayers  and  sympathies  will  be  with  you. 

I  was  transferred  to  the  Special  Detachment  where  the  most 
of  the  C.  O.’s  must  first  go  three  weeks  ago.  A  transfer  to  the 
Base  Hospital  is  the  next  thing  for  which  I  am  looking.  The  gen¬ 
eral  atmosphere  of  this  place  is  much  different  than  most  army 
barracks.  A  quiet  reverent  atmosphere  prevails,  without  the  rough 
language  and  profanity  so  common  among  the  soldiers. 

I  had  my  first  pass  last  Sunday  and  went  over  to  Tacoma  to 
church.  .  .  . 

It  keeps  us  pretty  busy  now  to  get  all  of  our  writing,  washing, 
reading,  etc.  done  since  work  and  drill  have  been  lengthened  an 
hour.  .  .  . 

God  give  you  a  successful  year  at  L.  V.  C.28 

Another  young  man  who  was  in  the  Division  Mail 
Attachment  at  Camp  Kearney  writes: 

So  far  I  have  gotten  along  very  well,  but  rather  than  take  any 
chances  for  the  future  I  will  take  up  the  matter  of  a  transfer  as 
soon  as  I  get  the  necessary  application  through.  I  have  been  given 
very  courteous  treatment  and  consideration  by  the  officers,  but  a 
change  of  commander  might  alter  the  case  very  much.  .  .  .  The 
privileges  are  great  and  the  work  pleasant,  easy  and  all  that,  but 
contrary  to  the  information  supplied  me,  I  do  not  think  that  it 
is  classified  as  non-combatant  work  and  that  means  a  transfer  for 
me.29 

The  above  letters  and  the  few  quoted  earlier  in  the 
chapter  are  probably  sufficient  to  indicate  the  difference 
in  the  attitudes  taken  by  the  Brethren  who  went  to  the 
camps.  Notwithstanding  the  differences,  the  reader  will 


28.  Letter  of  John  Hollenberg  to  J.  P.  Dickey,  September  11,  1918,  Camp 
Lewis.  (Letter  filed  in  the  archives  of  the  District  of  Southern  California 
and  Arizona.) 

29.  Letter  of  Lee  Roy  Smith  to  J.  P.  Dickey,  October  12,  1918,  Camp  Kearney. 
(Letter  filed  in  the  archives  of  the  District  of  Southern  California  and 
Arizona.) 
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observe  the  note  of  earnestness  and  sincerity  that  runs 
through  them  all.  Eventually  most  of  them  seem  to  have 
had  their  cases  disposed  of  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  J.  P. 
Dickey,  reporting  to  the  District  Meeting  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Arizona  in  August  of  1918,  said  that,  at  that 
time,  all  the  boys  had  been  so  located  that  they  could 
conscientiously  serve.  The  same  month  a  committee  of 
inquiry,  consisting  of  Major  Richard  C.  Stoddard,  Federal 
Judge  Julian  W.  Mack,  and  Dean  H.  F.  Stone  of  the 
Columbia  University  Law  School,  visited  Camp  Lewis, 
investigated  the  conscientious  objectors  who  had  protested 
noncombatant  service,  and  twenty-one  men  representing 
Mennonites,  Quakers,  Brethren  and  various  other  sects 
were  granted  agricultural  furloughs.  Thirteen  were  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Carnation  Milk  Factory  at  Seattle.  Among 
these  were  three  Brethren:  Jesse  Brandt  of  La  Verne, 
William  Holland  of  Wenatchee,  and  John  Lienhard30  of 
Los  Angeles.  The  Cantonment  Committee,  which  looked 
after  the  interests  of  the  drafted  Brethren  at  Camp  Lewis, 
also  reported  in  October  of  1918  that  though,  on  a  recent 
visit,  they  had  found  the  Brethren  scattered  here  and  there 
through  the  camp,  the  committee  had  found  that  the 
majority  of  them  were  remaining  true  to  their  convictions. 

The  drafted  men  and  the  Cantonment  Committees  were 
not  the  only  Brethren  to  whom  the  war  brought  problems. 
The  rest  of  the  members  had  to  decide  to  what  degree  they 
could  engage  in  war  work.  Here  they  differed  widely, 
especially  in  the  early  months  of  the  war  before  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  the  Goshen  statement.  Some  of  them  were  troubled 
about  the  Red  Cross,  feeling  that  as  conscientious  objectors 
they  could  only  donate  to  the  department  of  civilian  re¬ 
lief.31  The  majority,  however,  supported  it.  For  example, 
the  McFarland  church  drew  up  the  following  set  of  recom¬ 
mendations: 

30.  Copy  of  special  order  No.  142,  Camp  Lewis,  August  18,  1918.  John  Lien- 
hard  was  a  member  of  the  Progressive  Brethren. 

31.  Minutes  of  the  Egan  Church,  June  13,  1917. 
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We  the  members  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  believe  that, 
according  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Apostles  that 
war  is  wrong  and  we  cannot  take  part  in  it  with  ourselves  or 
with  our  money. 

We  also  believe  that  it  is  right  and  our  duty  according  to  the 
teachings  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  to  relieve  human  suffering 
and  for  this  purpose  to  be  willing  to  give  ourselves  and  our  money. 

Therefore  we  the  Official  Board  of  the  McFarland  church 
recommend  the  following: 

I.  That  we  assist  in  the  relief  work  carried  on  by  the  Red  Cross, 
individually,  and  that  we  take  up  an  offering  for  the  Red  Cross 
on  the  last  Sunday  in  March. 

II.  That  beginning  with  April  regular  offerings  shall  be  taken 
at  the  morning  service  of  the  second  and  fourth  Sundays  of  each 
month  for  relief  work  and  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  keep 
our  congregation  informed  as  to  the  needs  each  time  a  collection 
is  taken  and  recommend  where  the  money  should  be  sent. 

III.  This  fund  shall  be  known  as  the  Relief  Fund  of  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren  of  McFarland  and  is  to  be  held  by  the  Church 
Treasurer  and  is  to  be  used  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  church. 

IV.  Every  member  of  the  church  is  urged  most  earnestly  to 
give  liberally  and  those  not  members  are  cordially  invited  to  share 
in  giving  to  this  fund.  The  need  is  urgent  and  the  cause  is 
worthy.32 

While  a  few  of  the  Brethren  felt  troubled  about  work¬ 
ing  with  the  Red  Cross  and  investing  in  war  bonds,  even 
though  the  General  Conference  had  approved  the  former 
and  permitted  the  latter,  others  were  not  averse  to  accept¬ 
ing  jobs  directly  connected  with  the  war  program.  Both 
at  Portland  and  at  San  Francisco  there  were  a  few  Brethren 
at  work  in  the  shipyards.33  Probably  they  felt  they  were 
not  participating  in  the  war  more  than  those  who  were 
engaged  in  farming.  The  Goshen  Conference,  however,  had 
been  most  anxious  that  the  Brethren  should  express  their 
sincerity  not  only  by  relief  work,  but  by  sacrifices  for  their 
cause  that  would  leave  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  anyone 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  their  profession.  The  church  was 
urged  to  increase  its  gifts  to  missions: 

The  excess  profits,  due  to  the  war,  should  all  be  given  for  the 
promotion  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  [it  was  declared],  .  .  .  during 


32.  Minutes  of  the  McFarland  Church,  March  20,  1918. 

33.  Sarah  A.  Van  Dyke  in  Gospel  Messenger,  December  7,  1918,  p.  784.  See 
also  J.  U.  G.  Stiverson,  ibid.,  September  7,  1918,  p.  572. 
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this  world  crisis  no  one  should  “lay  up  treasure  on  earth,”  but 
give  all  that  he  can  for  the  salvation  of  the  world. 

The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  ...  is  the  only  hope  of  an  enduring 
peace.  Therefore  let  us  give  our  lives  and  our  means  to  promote 
his  Gospel,  at  home  and  abroad.34 

A  Special  War  Relief  and  Reconstruction  Work  Com¬ 
mittee  was  set  up  which  began  to  work  out  a  plan  of 
organization  and  campaign  for  funds  that  would  reach  all 
the  members  of  the  brotherhood. 

In  July  of  1918,  a  considerable  shock  was  experienced 
when  it  was  learned  through  the  Messenger  that  the 
Goshen  Statement  had  been  placed  under  the  ban,  charged 
as  a  seditious  utterance  obstructing  the  creating  and  train¬ 
ing  of  the  army.35  In  the  Bulletin  of  Information  which 
was  issued  that  month  the  Brethren  were  informed  that 
the  Goshen  paper  should  not  be  circulated,  used,  or  dis¬ 
played.  It  was  revealed  that  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  had 
been  the  paragraph  urging  “our  brethren  not  to  enlist  in 
any  service  which  would,  in  any  way  compromise  our 
time-honored  position  in  relation  to  war;  also  that  they 
refrain  from  wearing  the  military  uniform.”36  By  the  side 
of  this  column  was  a  reprint  from  Section  3  of  the  Espion¬ 
age  law  showing,  among  other  things,  that  it  was  a  penal 
offense  to  obstruct  or  attempt  to  obstruct  the  recruiting 
or  enlistment  service  of  the  United  States,  or  to  willfully 
utter,  print,  write  or  publish  any  “disloyal  language”  about 
the  uniform  of  the  army.  The  Bulletin  called  attention  to 
the  law  and  stated:  “A  man  is  entitled  to  his  opinion  and 
to  the  exercise  of  his  own  conscience,  but  he  is  not  always 
at  liberty  to  give  utterance  or  exploiting  his  opinion  or  to 
urge  his  conscience  on  the  attention  of  others  .  .  .  you  must 
read  this  Bulletin  in  the  light  of  these  facts.”37 

Other  problems  also  developed.  Since  ministers  of  the 


34.  Minutes  of  the  Special  Conference  held  at  Goshen ,  Indiana,  July  9,  1918, 
p.  6. 

35.  W.  J.  Swigart  in  the  Gospel  Messenger,  July  27,  1918,  p.  469. 

36.  Bulletin  of  Information,  July,  1918,  No.  1. 

37.  Ibid. 
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Church  of  the  Brethren  held  from  the  church  no  official 
certificates,  they  sometimes  had  difficulty  in  giving  evidence 
of  their  standing  before  local  exemption  boards.  The  fact 
that  many  of  them  received  no  pay  for  their  services  and 
that  they  preached  by  appointment  instead  of  for  a  definite 
period  of  time  also  made  their  problem  more  difficult. 
This,  however,  was  soon  remedied  in  the  District  of  South¬ 
ern  California  by  the  issuance  of  a  regular  certificate  by  the 
District  Ministerial  Board  indicating  that  the  holder  was 
a  duly  ordained  minister.38  The  War  Department  itself 
made  no  denominational  discriminations. 

The  end  of  the  war  naturally  brought  to  an  end  many 
of  these  problems.  The  Brethren  gratefully  turned  to  the 
relief  work  with  renewed  energy,  for  they  now  had  a  cause 
in  which  all  could  unite  with  a  clear  conscience  and  with 
enthusiasm.  The  Committee  on  War  Relief  and  Recon¬ 
struction  had  chosen  Armenia  and  Syria  as  the  field  for 
which  the  Brethren  should  work  and  Dr.  A.  J.  Culler  was 
chosen  to  head  the  work  there.  At  home  the  field  was 
divided  into  nine  districts,  each  of  which  was  headed  by 
a  manager  who  was  to  be  in  charge  of  the  campaign  in 
his  district.  J.  W.  Cline  headed  the  work  on  the  coast. 
Within  a  year  the  church  had  raised  $190,473.79.  Of  this, 
$11,463.89  had  come  from  the  Pacific  coast  states  and 
Canada.39  The  Brethren  were  fully  awake  to  the  need  for 
the  further  teaching  of  pacifist  principles  and  were  chal¬ 
lenged  by  the  magnitude  of  the  task.  They  saw,  too,  the 
advantage  of  having  their  principles  clearly  defined  in 
advance.  They  did  not  want  to  think  of  another  war,  but 
if  one  did  come,  they  hoped  to  be  able  to  take  a  more 
united  and  consistent  position.  In  1919  the  District  of 
Northern  California  sent  a  petition  to  the  Annual  Confer¬ 
ence  asking  that  a  restatement  of  the  Brethren  principles 

38.  The  form  was  devised  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Dickey  and  later  became  the  regular 

form  used  throughout  the  brotherhood. 

39.  Yearbook  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  1920,  p.  40, 
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be  made,  defining  the  position  of  the  church  upon  war  in 
all  its  phases  including  the  bearing  of  arms,  drilling,  and 
the  buying  of  war  bonds.40  In  1923  another  petition  was 
sent  to  the  Conference  urging  that  the  church  avoid  future 
confusion  and  misunderstanding  in  time  of  war  by  declar¬ 
ing  its  principles  in  time  of  peace  when  calm  deliberation 
was  possible.  They  wished  the  Brethren  to  affirm  before 
“the  Church,  the  State  and  the  World”: 

I.  That  the  loyalty  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  we  are,  and  whose 
spirit  changeth  not,  forbids  us  to  engage  in  any  warfare  whatso¬ 
ever,  for  whatsoever  cause,  or  purpose  or  end  wherein  carnal 
weapons  are  employed  to  inflict  the  destruction  of  life  and  prop¬ 
erty;  and  that  all  such  are  in  direct  conflict  with  His  teachings 
and  His  revealed  will:  whose  precepts  and  example  teach  us  to 
“overcome  evil  with  good  .  . 

II.  That  while  we  pledge  our  full  loyalty  to  the  government 
under  which  we  live,  and  desire  at  all  times  to  render  due  benev¬ 
olence,  we  cannot,  without  violation  of  the  allegiance  we  owe  to 
Christ  our  Commander,  and  to  our  individual  consciences,  bear 
arms  and  carnal  weapons  for  the  destruction  of  human  life,  and 

III.  That  these  declarations  constitute  the  expression  of  our 
faith  restated  and  proclaimed  to  the  entire  world,  and  after  most 
mature  deliberation  and  prayer.41 

The  next  year  the  district  expressed  regret  that  the 
Annual  Conference  had  not  made  a  definite  unequivocal 
statement  in  her  minutes  relative  to  the  duties  of  members 
in  war  time  and  decided  to  petition  the  General  Welfare 
Board  to  present  to  the  Conference  a  “clear-cut,  forward- 
looking  program”  similar  to  that  of  the  Friends.42 

In  addition  to  attempting  to  define  more  clearly  their 
own  principles  regarding  war  and  peace,  the  western  Breth¬ 
ren  began  to  make  greater  efforts  to  influence  the  opinions 
of  others.  At  first  their  activities  were  directed  chiefly  to 
addressing  petitions  to  the  State  legislature  and  congress — 
protesting  against  military  training,43  the  “Big  Navy” 


40.  Minutes  of  the  District  of  Northern  California,  1919,  p.  18. 

41.  Ibid.,  1923,  pp.  21,  22. 

42.  Ibid.,  1924,  p.  19. 

43.  Minutes  of  the  Glendale  Church,  Arizona,  March  11,  1919;  C.  Ray  Keim, 

report  of  the  council  of  Nampa  Church  in  Gospel  Messenger,  March  27, 
1920,  p.  204;  Mabel  Armantrout,  report  of  church  council  of  Reedley 
Church,  ibid.,  April  10,  1920,  p.  236.  * 
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program,  and  the  celebration  of  National  Mobilization 
Day — and  to  sending  resolutions  of  commendation  to  offi¬ 
cials  who  were  working  for  disarmament44  or  who  were 
demonstrating  in  other  ways  that  they  were  friendly  to 
peace  interests.  Later  the  churches  began  to  develop  an 
educational  program  for  the  better  information  of  their 
own  members  in  international  affairs.  To  stimulate  think¬ 
ing  along  this  line,  the  Board  of  Christian  Education  in 
the  District  of  Southern  California  and  Arizona  co-operated 
with  the  General  Board  in  sponsoring  a  peace  oratorical 
contest.  In  Idaho,  under  the  leadership  of  Clement  Bon- 
trager,  a  “Peace  Caravan”  was  organized;  this  caravan  vis¬ 
ited  most  of  the  churches  in  southern  Idaho,  giving  a 
program  the  object  of  which  was  definite  peace  instruction. 
The  caravan  was  virtually  self-supporting  through  offerings 
taken  for  the  purpose.  The  District  Secretary  also  pro¬ 
tested  a  refusal  of  citizenship  to  a  conscientious  objector 
at  Pocatello,  Idaho,  with  the  result  that  the  services  of 
Senator  James  P.  Pope  were  enlisted  in  his  behalf.  Some 
churches  created  the  office  of  peace  secretary  to  keep  them 
informed  and  advised  on  international  questions.  Classes 
in  international  relations  were  introduced  in  La  Verne  Col¬ 
lege  and  in  the  summer  camps.  Students  assisted  in  the 
Emergency  Peace  Campaign,  and  there  was  some  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  pacifist  churches  in  other  activities.  In  these  and 
other  ways  the  Brethren  sought  to  eradicate  some  of  the 
difficulties  they  had  encountered  during  the  war  and  to 
give  a  more  positive  expression  to  their  peace  principles. 


44.  Minutes  of  the  District  Meeting  of  Idaho,  June  29,  1921,  p.  1;  June  24, 
1930;  Minutes  of  the  District  Meeting  of  Southern  California  and  Arizona, 
October  20,  1921,  p,  30, 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

Some  Cultural  Changes  During  the  Postwar  Decades 

The  last  two  decades  have  witnessed  not  only  a  renewed 
interest  among  the  Brethren  in  certain  historic  doctrines 
of  the  church,  but  also  there  are  evident,  during  this  period, 
other  significant  changes  in  their  thinking  and  manner  of 
living.  Some  of  these  are  the  result  of  the  changed  social 
and  economic  conditions  since  the  World  War.  We  have 
already  noticed  that  the  war  had  led  naturally  to  a  re¬ 
newed  interest  in  the  historic  doctrine  of  pacifism.  The 
same  conditions  also  led  the  Brethren  to  take  a  much  more 
active  interest  in  the  temperance  issue  and  other  social 
questions. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  early  years  the  Brethren 
believed  that  their  own  members  should  support  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  temperance,  but  they  did  not  co-operate  with  other 
organizations  pursuing  similar  objectives  and  refrained 
from  taking  any  part  in  politics.  This  attitude  they  aban¬ 
doned  in  the  twentieth  century.  Local  temperance  com¬ 
mittees  were  appointed  in  many  churches  about  1910-1911 
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as  a  result  of  the  stress  laid  upon  this  matter  by  the  Annual 
Conference.1  These  committees  conducted  meetings  on  the 
subject,  distributed  literature,  and  raised  funds  for  tem¬ 
perance  work.  When  prohibition  became  a  political  issue 
in  the  state,  they  began  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the 
campaigns  as  the  following  reports  of  temperance  com¬ 
mittees  will  indicate: 

We  heartily  recommend  that  every  brother  and  sister  of  our 
District  cast  their  voice  against  the  unlawful  liquor  traffic  in  our 
beloved  State  when  the  opportunity  is  presented  at  the  coming 
fall  election.  This  recommendation  is  made,  because  the  issue  is 
not  political,  and  because  of  our  duty  to  our  God  and  our  fellow- 
men.2 

On  through  the  Temperance  Meeting,  the  interest  kept  at  white 
heat.  .  .  .  Bro.  S.  J.  Miller,  of  Lindsay,  gave  instruction  how  to 
mark  the  ballot,  and  there  was  a  registrar  present  from  Lindsay, 
to  register  voters  not  yet  registered.3 


It  will  be  some  time  until  another  law  is  enacted  in  this  State 
that  is  more  far  reaching  than  the  one  passed  Nov.  3,  making  the 
State  dry.  ...  To  see  our  aged  and  young  sisters  march  to  the 
polls  for  the  first  time,  earnestly  endeavoring  to  put  down  the 
old  demon,  “Rum,”  was  certainly  gratifying.  .  .  .4 

When  prohibition  became  a  national  issue  this  interest 
further  increased.  In  1918  the  Temperance  Committee  of 
the  Northern  District  of  California  spared  no  efforts  in 
trying  to  arouse  the  members  to  the  need  for  political 
action.  Temperance  lectures  were  given  in  the  different 
churches  urging  registration  and  support  of  the  candidates 
endorsed  by  the  Dry  Federation,  and  letters  and  telegrams 
were  sent  to  the  legislators  in  Washington.5 

The  district  worker  in  southern  California  and  Arizona, 
in  1922,  urged  that  the  Brethren  co-operate  with  all  recog¬ 
nized  temperance  forces  against  the  liquor  interests.6  In 

1.  Minutes  of  the  District  Meeting  of  Southern  California  and  Arizona,  March 
24,  1910;  ibid.,  March  23,  1911,  p.  15.  Minutes  of  the  District  Meeting  of 
Northern  California,  October  5-7,  1911,  p.  8.  Minutes  of  the  District  Meet¬ 
ing  of  Washington,  1912,  p.  9. 

2.  Minutes  of  the  District  Meeting  of  Northern  California,  October  1, 1914,  p.  3. 

3.  J.  H.  Stover  in  Gospel  Messenger,  October  24,  1914,  p.  675. 

4.  John  R.  Peters,  ibid.,  November  28,  1914,  p.  770. 

5  .C.  E.  Davis,  ibid.,  November  2,  1918,  p.  700. 

6.  Minutes  of  the  District  of  Southern  California,  October  20,  1921,  p.  15. 
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some  districts  the  church  even  went  so  far  as  to  endorse 
particular  political  candidates.  In  the  election  of  1928, 
when  Herbert  Hoover  was  running  against  Alfred  Smith 
for  the  Presidency,  the  district  of  Oregon  adopted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolutions: 

Whereas,  the  political  situation  this  year  revolves  around  im¬ 
portant  questions  of  morals  and  religion  as  well  as  of  social  and 
economic  problems,  therefore  we  urge  our  people:  (1)  that  they 
be  not  deceived  with  misleading  propaganda,  and  (2)  that  they 
forget  all  political  affiliations  and  vote  solid  for  that  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  who  stands  for  temperance  and  law  observance, 
whose  inheritance  and  training  are  for  peace,  and  whose  record 
is  clean  in  both  national  and  international  affairs.7 

After  this  election,  the  district  of  Washington  resolved: 

That  we  urge  all  our  people  to  continue  to  uphold  President 
Hoover  in  his  program  of  law-enforcement,  by  prayer  and  all 
other  means  possible  to  us,  thus  expressing  our  appreciation  of 
his  heroic  attitude  to  these  national  problems.  .  .  .8 

In  Canada  where  the  conditions  were  different,  and  local 
option  rather  than  prohibition  was  the  question,  the  Breth¬ 
ren  likewise  took  an  active  part  in  elections  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  news  item  indicates: 

Our  village  held  an  election  for  local  option;  the  drys  won  the 
battle,  the  vote  standing  fifty-four  to  thirty-nine.  Most  of  the 
towns  around  us  have  their  beer  parlors  under  government  control. 
Our  brethren  and  sisters  as  usual  took  an  active  part  in  helping 
gain  the  [dry]  victory.9 

The  Brethren  were  not  only  co-operating  with  other 
agencies  in  the  solution  of  the  liquor  problem  and  the  peace 
question,  but  they  showed  a  much  greater  tendency  to 
co-operate  with  other  denominations  in  other  matters  of 
common  interest:  the  pastors  joined  the  city  ministerial 
associations  and  sometimes  assumed  positions  of  leadership; 
Sunday-school  workers  co-operated  with  local  and  State 
Boards  of  Religious  Education;  at  some  points,  where  the 
Brethren  were  not  numerous,  they  joined  in  the  support 
of  community  churches;  at  others,  in  which  they  had  the 


7.  Reported  in  Gospel  Messenger,  September  1,  1928,  p.  556. 

8.  Minutes  of  the  District  of  Washington,  August  14,  1929,  p.  16. 

9.  Quoted  in  Gospel  Messenger,  January  1,  1927,  p.  8. 
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ascendancy,  they  tried  to  broaden  their  programs  to  meet 
community  needs.  One  church  correspondent  wrote  that 
since  the  Brethren  Church  was  the  only  organized  church 
in  the  community,  the  pastoral  program  was  being  carried 
on  as  much  as  possible  after  the  larger  parish  plan,  bring¬ 
ing  the  few  families  of  other  denominations  in  active 
co-operation  with  their  own  members;  .  .  .  the  spirit  of 
co-operation  on  both  sides  they  had  found  to  be  most  com¬ 
mendable.10 

Probably  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  interchange  of  ideas 
which  accompanied  interdenominational  co-operation,  new 
methods  of  procedure  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  church 
are  much  more  evident  in  the  postwar  period.  These 
involve  new  methods  of  conducting  church  worship,  new 
methods  of  financing  the  church,  and  new  methods  of  car¬ 
ing  for  the  young  people.  The  following  items  of  church 
news,  1926-1936,  selected  from  many  points  on  the  Pacific 
slope,  will  illustrate  these  tendencies: 

Macdoel  .  .  .  the  pastor’s  wife  organized  a  junior  church  which 
has  been  well  attended.11 

Fresno  The  orchestra,  which  is  increasing  in  number,  is  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  church.12 

Nampa  The  Board  of  Christian  Education  recommends  that 
“church  night”  be  adopted  urging  that  all  church  func¬ 
tions  be  planned  on  that  evening.  We  believe  that  if 
our  people  are  asked  to  come  out  only  one  evening 
which  shall  be  well  planned  and  worthwhile,  they  will 
gladly  co-operate.  .  .  .13 

Emmett  The  members  have  rented  a  ten  acre  orchard  and  the 
proceeds  will  be  used  to  pay  church  debts.14 

Wenatchee  On  Saturday  afternoon  a  large  group  of  young  people 
Valley  and  others  met  at  the  church  playground  for  tennis, 
horseshoe,  baseball  and  a  generous  picnic  supper.15 
Fireside  meetings  in  the  home  of  the  pastor  have 
proved  to  be  very  helpful  socially  and  spiritually.16 

Bow  Valley  It  has  been  decided  to  have  a  boys’  organization  such 
as  the  Trail  Ranger  in  the  United  States  with  Brother 


10.  Mrs.  Ora  Weddle,  ibid.,  January  30,  1937,  p.  25. 

11.  Mrs.  Esther  Mohler,  ibid.,  February  12,  1927,  p.  108. 

12.  Iva  Hoff,  ibid.,  June  8,  1929,  p.  364. 

13.  Minutes  of  the  Nampa  Church,  August  31,  1934. 

14.  D.  J.  Wampler  in  Gospel  Messenger,  March  15,  1930,  p.  173. 

15.  Icel  L.  Keim,  ibid..  May  28,  1927,  p.  352. 

16.  Mrs.  Glen  Harmon,  ibid.,  April  11,  1936,  p.  31. 
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Miller  as  their  leader.  We  have  a  Canadian  Girls’-in- 
Training  group.  .  .  .17 

Modesto  The  young  people  of  these  .  .  .  congregations  [Water¬ 
ford,  Empire,  Patterson,  Oakland  and  Modesto]  have 
organized  basket  ball  teams  and  through  an  inter¬ 
change  of  games  enjoy  social  contact  and  recreation. 
One  or  more  games  are  played  each  week  during  the 
entire  season.18 

Modesto  Twenty-eight  of  our  members  attended  the  Mount 
Hermon  Conference  this  year.  They  came  back  with 
new  inspiration  and  determination  to  do  better  work 
in  our  own  church.19 

Of  the  various  devices  and  institutions  used  by  the 
church  in  recent  years  for  caring  for  the  needs  of  its  young 
people,  probably  none  have  developed  more  rapidly  than 
the  summer  camps  and  assemblies.  Today,  they  are  a  very 
important  feature  of  the  church  program  though  they  have 
been  in  use  on  the  Pacific  slope  less  than  twenty  years. 
The  idea  of  holding  summer  assemblies  of  an  inspirational 
and  recreational  character  seems  to  have  developed  first 
in  the  Middle  West20  and  to  have  been  introduced  on  the 
Pacific  coast  by  leaders  who  were  familiar  with  the  move¬ 
ment  there.  Some  of  them  grew  out  of  Young  People’s 
Conferences,  others  grew  out  of  the  regular  district  meet¬ 
ings.  When  it  was  discovered  with  what  success  meetings 
of  this  type  could  be  conducted  out  of  doors,  with  the 
beauty  of  sky,  lake,  or  hilltop  for  inspiration,  and  the  asso¬ 
ciation  of  friends  around  the  campfire  for  fellowship,  this 
became  an  established  part  of  the  church’s  program.  Out 
of  the  summer  assembly  movement  developed  the  idea  of 
maintaining  and  owning  permanent  camps.  Every  church 
district  on  the  Pacific  slope  now  has  one  or  more  assemblies, 
and  in  three  districts  the  Brethren  own  their  own  camp¬ 
grounds:  Southern  California  and  Arizona,  Idaho,  and 
Oregon. 

17.  Mrs.  Ida  Fisher,  ibid..,  November  27,  1926,  p.  772. 

18.  Edna  M.  Wray,  ibid.,  February  6,  1932,  p.  21. 

19.  Irene  Kauffman,  ibid.,  October  27,  1934,  p.  26. 

20.  J.  H.  B.  Williams,  “Beatrice  Brethren  Assembly,”  ibid.,  August  26,  1916, 
p.  549.  See  also  Otho  Winger,  History  and  Doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren ,  (Elgin:  Brethren  Publishing  House,  1919),  p.  87. 
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The  first  summer  assembly  on  the  coast  was  held  in 
southern  California  at  Arbarmar  Tent  City,  Huntington 
Beach,  in  1920.21  It  was  in  reality  a  conference  combining 
a  recreational  program  with  the  regular  district  meeting, 
Bible  study,  and  the  session  of  the  various  branches  of 
work  of  the  church:  Sunday  school,  Aid  society,  Social 
Welfare,  Missions,  Education,  and  Christian  Workers.  A 
large  auditorium  situated  in  a  eucalyptus  grove  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  tents  afforded  all  the  facilities  needed.  The 
business  sessions  were  held  in  the  morning  and  the  evening, 
leaving  the  afternoon  free  for  rest  and  recreation.  Al¬ 
though  this  was  a  very  successful  meeting  and  a  few  others 
were  held  of  similar  character,  it  did  not  become  the  regu¬ 
lar  procedure  for  holding  district  meetings  in  southern 
California.  This  was  due,  probably,  to  a  new  development 
which  took  place — the  acquisition  by  the  Brethren  of  a 
permanent  camp  in  the  San  Bernardino  mountains.  The 
initiative  here  was  taken  in  1924  by  the  La  Verne  church, 
of  which  Edgar  Rothrock  was  at  that  time  pastor.  (Roth- 
rock  had  previously  helped  to  develop  the  summer  assem¬ 
blies  at  Beatrice,  Nebraska.)  To  provide  a  suitable 
summer  program  for  the  boys  and  girls,  campgrounds  were 
leased  near  Jenks  Lake  in  the  San  Bernardino  National 
Forest.  Although  the  camp  was  later  placed  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Christian  Education  of 
the  District  of  Southern  California  and  Arizona,  it  was 
named  Camp  La  Verne.  Situated  at  an  altitude  of  7,000 
feet,  the  camp  has  a  beautiful  site — tall  pines,  firs,  and 
cedar  cover  the  surrounding  mountains,  and  a  lively  little 
stream  affords  an  abundant  water  supply.  Permanent 
buildings  were  erected:  a  kitchen,  mess  hall,  office,  cabins, 
and  lodge.  The  equipment  was  soon  paid  for,  and  the  camp 
made  financially  self-supporting.  A  complete  program  was 
worked  out  providing  for  special  camps  for  all  ages: 


21.  W.  H.  Wertenbaker  in  Gospel  Messenger,  September  18,  1920,  p.  566. 
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younger  boys,  younger  girls,  older  boys,  older  girls,  young 
people,  and  the  family  as  a  whole.22  This  camp  rendered 
unnecessary  any  further  recreational  program  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  district  meeting. 

In  1923  summer  assemblies  were  begun  in  northern 
California23  and  in  Idaho.  The  meeting  in  northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  was  held  at  Yosemite  Valley  and  was  designated 
the  Northern  California  Summer  Assembly  and  Young 
People’s  Life  Work  Conference.  It  was  so  successful  that 
it  became  an  annual  occurence.  In  1925  it  was  taken  to 
Mt.  Hermon24  in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  which  became 
the  regular  place  of  meeting.  In  this  natural  cathedral  of 
redwoods  the  whole  family  could  enjoy  an  inspirational 
program  as  well  as  participate  in  recreational  activities 
such  as  tennis,  swimming,  and  hiking.  A  second  camp  was 
established  in  1934  in  the  Greenhorn  Mountains  at  the 
request  of  the  three  churches  in  the  southern  end  of  the 
district  who  found  it  difficult  to  attend  the  more  northern 
assembly.25  This  assembly  has  been  held  annually  since 
that  time. 

The  Brethren  in  Idaho  held  their  first  summer  assembly 
on  the  school  grounds  of  Fruitland  (1923) 2 6.  Though  its 
location  was  not  so  picturesque  or  scenic,  the  meeting  was 
so  profitable  that  the  Idaho  Brethren  decided  to  continue 
to  hold  summer  assemblies.  A  central  board  of  directors 
was  created.  In  1931  a  permanent  campground  was  ac¬ 
quired  at  Old  Meadows,27  a  site  about  equidistant  from 
the  churches  of  northern  and  southern  Idaho.  It  is  a  well- 
watered  spot  lying  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  range  and 
affording  ample  opportunities  for  a  recreational  program 

22.  The  Arizona  churches  usually  patronize  Camp  La  Verne,  but  in  1932  they 
had  a  camp  of  their  own  at  Yarnell  Heights.  Emma  E.  Sine,  ibid.,  July 
23,  1932,  p.  25. 

23.  C.  E.  Davis,  Report  of  the  1923  Summer  Assembly  in  Minutes  of  the 
District  of  Northern  California,  October  15,  1923,  p.  10. 

24.  H.  A.  Brubaker  in  Gospel  Messenger,  September  17,  1927,  p.  606. 

25.  J.  E.  Jones,  ibid..  May  1,  1937,  p.  23. 

26.  H.  G.  Shank,  ibid.,  September  1,  1923,  p.  555. 

27.  E.  H.  Eby,  ibid.,  September  19,  1931,  p.  26. 
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including  hunting,  fishing,  and  hiking.  A  family-type  pro¬ 
gram  is  provided. 

The  most  recent  permanent  campground  to  be  acquired 
by  the  Brethren  on  the  coast  is  the  site  at  Bridge,  Oregon. 
A  Young  People’s  Conference  had  been  held  in  Oregon  as 
early  as  1924, 28  but  it  did  not  take  the  form  of  a  camp  until 
1930.29  By  that  time  it  had  been  enlarged  to  include  all 
the  members  of  the  family.  The  camp  was  at  first  held 
at  different  points,  but  later  a  beautiful  tract  of  ground, 
not  far  from  Myrtle  Point,  was  presented  by  its  owner, 
Orlin  Lett,  as  a  gift  to  the  district.  The  camp  site  was 
dedicated  in  the  summer  of  1936.  A  building  containing 
kitchen  and  dining  hall  was  erected,  and  other  improve¬ 
ments  planned. 

In  the  District  of  Washington  summer  assemblies  have 
been  held  since  1925, 30  but  no  permanent  campgrounds 
have  been  acquired.  For  a  number  of  years  the  assemblies 
have  been  held  in  connection  with  the  district  meetings. 
It  was  thought  that  this  would  give  the  young  people  a 
better  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  work  of 
the  district.  The  state  is  divided  in  five  different  zones, 
and  each  in  turn  is  host  to  the  meeting.  In  western  Canada 
the  first  camp,  a  young  people’s  camp,  was  held  in  1930.31 
Camps  have  been  held  almost  every  year  since  then.  No 
permanent  site  has  been  acquired,  but  the  conferences 
usually  take  place  in  Bow  Valley. 

The  results  of  the  camp  program  may  be  judged  partly 
from  the  reports  of  the  work  sent  to  the  Gospel  Messenger. 
It  has  contributed  directly  to  the  growth  of  church  mem¬ 
bership.  The  camps  have  also  served  as  leadership  training 
schools.  Through  them  the  young  people  of  the  Pacific 

28.  Report  of  the  Sunday  school  secretary  in  Minutes  of  the  District  of  Ore¬ 
gon,  August  21-24,  1925,  p.  3. 

29.  Report  of  Board  of  Christian  Education,  ibid.,  August  18-20,  1930,  p.  4. 

30.  Report  of  Religious  Educational  Board  in  Minutes  of  District  Meeting 
of  Washington,  August  13,  1925,  p.  6.  See  also  Hazel  Rothrock  in  Gospel 
Messenger,  August  31,  1935,  p.  25. 

31.  E.  C.  Cawley,  Memoranda  of  August  2,  1938. 
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coast  have  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  some  of  the  leaders 
of  the  church  in  the  East  as  well  as  their  own  leaders. 
The  camp  has  likewise  served  to  educate  the  older  group 
in  various  new  phases  of  the  church  program.  The  “family 
camp,”  with  its  common  tasks  and  play  and  its  communal 
gatherings  around  the  fire,  has  helped  to  close  the  rift  be¬ 
tween  the  old  and  young  and  to  strengthen  the  sense  of 
social  solidarity  which  in  the  early  years  was  so  markedly 
present  among  the  Brethren. 

While  the  program  of  the  church  has  been  enlarged  in 
this  fashion,  the  church  has  also  enlarged  its  material  hold¬ 
ings.  During  the  postwar  years  there  has  been  a  marked 
increase  in  the  investments  made  in  church  plants,  and 
some  noticeable  change  in  church  architecture.  Many  of 
the  early  churches  which  were  established  on  the  Pacific 
slope  had  no  houses  of  worship,  but  held  their  meetings 
in  the  homes  of  the  members  or  in  schools.  When  the 
Brethren  did  begin  to  build,  they  constructed  very  plain 
and  simple  one-room  churches  like  the  meetinghouses  with 
which  they  were  familiar  in  the  East.  Moreover,  many  of 
them  stood  alone  on  the  prairie,  without  even  a  tree  or  a 
shrub  to  lend  grace  to  the  setting.  The  cost  of  construction 
was  small,  for  they  could  be  erected  in  a  short  time  with 
little  outside  help.  When  the  General  Church  Erection  and 
Missionary  Committee  was  formed,  it  was  distinctly  stated 
in  its  constitution  that  one  of  its  objects  was  to  build,  or 
assist  in  building,  “plain  houses  of  worship.”32  District 
committees  proceeded  along  the  same  path.  A  glance  at 
the  photographs  of  some  of  these  early  buildings  will  show 
how  very  much  alike  they  were,  from  southern  California 
to  the  Canadian  border.33  However,  with  the  development 
of  the  Sunday  school  and  the  various  auxiliary  organizations 
of  the  church,  such  small  houses  did  not  meet  church  needs. 

32.  Galen  B.  Royer,  Thirty-three  Years  of  Missions  (Elgin:  Brethren  Publish¬ 
ing  House,  1913),  p.  94. 

33.  See  plates  IX,  XXIV. 
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Doubtless  the  Brethren  were  influenced  in  their  building, 
too,  by  their  increased  contacts  with  other  religious  de¬ 
nominations.  They  began  to  build  to  satisfy  aesthetic  as 
well  as  utilitarian  needs.  However,  since  they  were  with¬ 
out  experience  in  such  matters,  the  new  buildings,  while 
less  severe,  did  not  always  show  better  architectural  taste 
than  the  old.  Sometimes  a  simple  little  building  was  “im¬ 
proved”  by  questionable  additions  which  appeared  to  be 
an  afterthought  rather  than  an  integral  part  of  the  whole. 
Brethren  church  houses  built  in  cities,  especially,  were 
more  likely  to  show  this  tendency.  Yet  the  ideas  back  of 
these  attempts  at  creating  beauty,  mistaken  as  the  latter 
sometimes  were,  are  significant  in  indicating  an  important 
change  which  was  taking  place  in  the  minds  of  the  Breth¬ 
ren.  In  the  photographs  of  churches  illustrating  the  Pacific 
slope  number  of  the  Missionary  Visitor  for  February,  1906, 
the  reader  will  note  an  occasional  belfry,  spire,  or  leaded 
glass  window.34  This  novelty  at  that  time  was  sufficient 
to  call  forth  a  few  exhortations  from  the  editor.  Although 
he  commended  the  western  Brethren  as  a  whole  for  their 
simplicity  and  economy  in  the  building  of  church  houses, 
he  expressed  the  view  that  some  things  were  unnecessary. 
“With  that  which  is  of  real  service  no  one  can  find  fault,” 
he  says,  “but  when  one  enters  the  field  of  the  unnecessary, 
he  at  once  steps  into  the  path  of  doubtful  steward¬ 
ship.  .  .  .”35  He  says  he  has  no  wish  to  criticise  the  west¬ 
ern  Brethren,  especially,  for  this,  for  if  they  have  erred, 
so  also  have  Brethren  in  the  East.  This  purely  utilitarian 
view,  which  the  editor  extols,  hardly  expresses  the  present 
attitude  of  the  Brethren  on  this  question.  A  study  of  the 
church  houses  erected  on  the  Pacific  slope  in  more  recent 
years  will  convince  the  reader  that  today  beauty  has  come 
to  be  regarded  as  an  essential  factor  to  be  considered  in 
the  building  of  a  church  house.  However,  it  is  true  that 


34.  pp.  70;  83. 

35.  p.  98. 
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since  the  Brethren  have  been  without  precedents  in  the 
matter  of  aesthetic  design,  no  particular  architectural  style 
has  been  followed,  and  a  variety  of  types  has  been  used, 
differing  according  to  the  tastes  and  needs  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  congregations  and  ranging  in  variety  from  the  informal 
church  bungalow  (designed  to  be  used,  later,  as  a  parson¬ 
age),  to  stately  buildings  of  semi-gothic  type.36  It  would 
probably  meet  a  real  need  if  some  district  board  could 
engage  the  services  of  an  architect  to  draft  plans,  inex¬ 
pensive  and  suitable  for  mission  churches,  but  designed 
along  good  architectural  lines  and  in  harmony  with  the 
principles  and  traditions  of  the  church,  that  could  be  made 
available  to  small  congregations  interested  in  the  building 
of  a  church  house. 

The  building  of  better  houses  of  worship  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  some  extent  by  the  general  trend  toward  church 
consolidation,  the  larger  congregation  finding  it  easier  to 
engage  the  services  of  a  good  architect  and  finance  a  build¬ 
ing  program.  The  Wenatchee  Valley  church,  completed 
in  1929,  is  a  beautiful  building  of  harmonious  design  in¬ 
cluding  a  chapel,  baptismal  room,  pastor’s  study,  twenty- 
two  assembly  and  class  rooms,  a  large  social  hall,  church 
parlors,  and  kitchen.  The  La  Verne  church,  erected  the 
next  year,  is  likewise  a  stately  building  of  chaste  and  simple 
beauty.  Though  designed  primarily  for  worship,  the  plan 
of  the  architect  provides  for  a  second  unit  to  be  constructed 
for  educational  purposes.  The  church  proper,  or  first  unit 
includes  chapel,  choir  room,  prayer  room,  pastor’s  study, 
mothers’  room,  and  a  number  of  other  rooms  used  at 
present  for  class  purposes.  A  pipe  organ,  the  gift  of  D.  F. 
Schrock  and  family,  has  been  installed.  The  old  building 
has  been  kept  for  social  gatherings  until  such  time  as  the 
new  educational  building  shall  be  erected.  Both  churches 
reveal  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  for  Brethren  to  meet  the 


36.  See  plates  XVII,  XVIII,  XIX,  XX,  XXI,  XXII. 
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rather  complex  needs  of  a  large  community  with  buildings 
adequate  for  the  purpose  and  yet  designed  on  simple  archi¬ 
tectural  lines  in  harmony  with  the  ideals  of  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren. 

The  building  program  and  other  activities  on  the  Pacific 
coast  have  been  affected  somewhat  by  the  depression  years. 
The  financial  problems  which  immediately  arose  probably 
helped  to  accelerate  the  tendency  toward  consolidation 
which  was  already  apparent.  In  the  fall  of  1930  George 
Hilton  made  a  tour  of  the  western  churches,  including  on 
his  trip  the  area  of  northern  California,  Oregon,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas. 
He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  while  some  congregations 
were  still  in  a  flourishing  condition,  many  of  the  smaller 
ones  would  have  to  combine  on  the  larger  parish  plan  or 
go  out  of  existence.37  The  extent  to  which  the  depression 
has  affected  the  various  districts  of  the  Pacific  coast  can 
be  partially  seen  by  their  record  in  giving.  In  1929  the 
average  contribution  for  giving,  per  member,  over  the 
entire  brotherhood,  was  $2.68.38  At  that  time  five  of  the 
six  districts  on  the  Pacific  coast  were  doing  better  than 
the  average,  Oregon  being  the  only  district  whose  record 
fell  below.39  In  1930  only  three  of  the  Pacific  coast  dis¬ 
tricts  were  giving  above  the  average;  in  1931,  only  two; 
and  in  1932  only  one — Southern  California  and  Arizona.40 
The  districts  which  apparently  had  the  most  difficult  time 
throughout  the  period  of  the  depression  were  western 
Canada,  Oregon,  and  Washington.  The  Brethren  in  south¬ 
ern  California  have  seemingly  fared  the  best,  yet  even  in 
southern  California  and  Arizona  the  District  Mission  Board 
had  to  report,  in  1934,  that  the  work  had  been  so  curtailed 
at  various  points  that  it  could  not  be  further  reduced  with- 

37.  Gospel  Messenger,  October  24,  1931,  p.  22. 

38.  Ibid.,  June  2,  1934,  p.  25. 

39.  Ibid. 

40.  Ibid. 
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out  closing  some  churches.41  Notwithstanding  the  increase 
of  financial  difficulties,  some  of  the  leaders  have  felt  that 
there  has  been  a  compensating  gain  in  spiritual  growth. 
Items  like  the  following  have  occasionally  appeared  in  the 
church  periodicals  during  the  depression  years: 

It  seems  this  depression  has  done  some  good,  for  our  Sunday- 
school  and  church  attendance  has  greatly  increased  this  year.42 


The  men  have  been  putting  in  some  of  the  winter  days  making 
needed  improvements  on  our  church  building  and  grounds  in  spite 
of  the  money  situation.  It  seems  the  membership  is  gaining  faith 
and  courage  these  days.  Most  of  us  are  having  a  different  view 
of  commercial  values  and  will  be  better  fitted  to  handle  such 
things  as  the  Lord  may  lend  us  in  the  future.43 


The  Aid  Society  unanimously  volunteered  to  act  as  a  center 
for  relief  work  in  the  city  for  our  church.44 


The  Board  desires  first  of  all  to  commend  that  fine  co-operative 
spirit  that  prevails  among  the  churches  and  the  pastors  that  has 
brought  joy  and  a  feeling  of  accomplishment  out  of  an  extremely 
difficult  financial  situation.45 


If  the  general  effect  of  the  depression  on  the  Brethren 
of  the  Pacific  slope  has  been  toward  the  consolidation  and 
strengthening  of  the  churches  and  building  them  up  spirit¬ 
ually  rather  than  materially,  as  these  straws  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate,  doubtless  there  will  be  few  who  will  not  feel  that  it 

7  V 

has  resulted  in  a  net  gain  for  the  church. 

Once  again,  in  the  summer  of  1937,  the  Annual  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  brotherhood  came  to  the  Pacific  slope.  The 
District  of  Southern  California  and  Arizona,  the  District  of 
Northern  California,  and  the  District  of  Oregon  were  all 
eager  to  serve  as  hosts  to  the  Conference,  but  the  Brethren 
of  the  District  of  Idaho  succeeded  in  convincing  the  locating 
committee  that  the  Conference  should  be  held  at  Nampa, 


41.  Minutes  of  the  District  Meeting  of  Southern  California  and  Arizona,  p.  5. 

42.  Mrs.  Harold  Baker  in  Gospel  Messenger,  February  20,  1932,  p.  29. 

43.  Mrs.  Pearl  Hixson  Boyd,  ibid.,  March  4,  1933,  p.  29. 

44.  Mrs.  Grace  Miller,  ibid.,  February  13,  1932,  p.  24. 

45.  Report  of  Ministerial  Board  in  Minutes  of  the  District  Meeting  of  South¬ 
ern  California  and  Arizona,  1934,  pp.  13,  14. 
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the  center  which  had  been  so  largely  built  by  the  colonizing 
activities  of  Samuel  Bock.  When  the  decision  was  made 
known,  there  were  many  who  doubted  the  wisdom  of  the 
choice  and  insisted  that  the  Conference  should  have  been 
located  in  an  area  more  thickly  settled.  A  reply  to  this 
view  was  voiced  by  one  of  the  members  in  the  Northwest, 
Geraldine  Eller  of  Wenatchee.  In  an  article  written  for  the 
Gospel  Messenger  and  published  in  the  issue  of  March  27, 
1937,  she  asks: 

Why  take  the  Annual  Meeting  where  the  members  are  few? 
Why?  That’s  just  the  reason  why.  .  .  . 

There  are  a  large  number  of  us,  who  were  either  born  or  raised 
in  this  location.  We  have  lived  and  worked  for  years  in  these 
tiny  struggling  congregations,  and  unless  Annual  Meeting  is 
brought  near  to  us  we  can  never  know  “the  glory  of  the  Brethren” 
.  .  .  after  you’ve  struggled  for  years  in  a  small  minority  group 
what  a  new  incentive  it  brings,  ...  to  learn  that  you  are  not 
alone!  .  .  . 

Too,  there  are  some  of  us,  fine  workers  and  Christian,  but  who 
came  up  from  Mormonism  or  Catholicism  or  some  other  denomi¬ 
nation.  We  particularly  covet  for  our  young  people  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  attend  an  Annual  Meeting,  ...  to  hear  the  stirring  mes¬ 
sages  of  the  church’s  leaders,  the  grandeur  of  the  music,  to  brush 
elbows  with  the  fine  old  Brethren.  .  .  . 

Furthermore,  you  have  an  investment  in  this  area.  Whether 
you  realize  it  or  not,  you  are  putting  money  into  these  churches, 
say  $2,000  a  year.  No  wise  farmer  or  business  man  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  place  his  investment  year  after  year  and  not  oversee  his 
project.  You  need  to  come  out  and  see  the  place,  the  condition 
under  which  the  work  is  carried  on.  The  workers  should  become 
your  personal  concern,  the  people,  the  results  now,  and  the  results 
hoped  for.  We  are  expecting  “you  all  to  come  home  with  us  after 
meetin’.”  Plan  to  take  time  to  visit  in  the  churches,  in  the  homes, 
in  the  hayfields,  over  the  famous  potato  patches.  You  should  talk 
to  the  man  behind  the  spray  gun  in  the  orchard,  and  help  the 
sisters  can  the  big  black  cherries  and  golden  apricots.  .  .  . 

All  very  well  for  us.  What  have  we  to  offer  you?  .  .  .  There 
are  no  tallest  buildings,  no  largest  stores,  no  million  dollars  spent 
on  landscape  deals  or  museums,  and  no  wildcat  real  estate  schemes 
to  hook  you.  It’s  a  simple  straightforward  place  of  simple  straight¬ 
forward  people  living  in  simple  unpretentious  homes.  ...  We 
northwestern  people,  who  know  how  and  to  whom  it  is  no  hand¬ 
icap,  plan  to  camp  in  order  that  there  will  be  no  crowding  and 
the  visitors  may  find  lots  of  accomodations  in  the  homes  and  dor¬ 
mitories.46 


46.  p.  11. 
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The  success  of  the  Conference  again  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  the  quiet  atmosphere  of  the  countryside,  with  the 
simplest  of  equipment  and  only  the  attractions  of  nature, 
affords  the  best  background  for  a  Brethren  Conference. 
The  meeting  was  not  so  well  attended  as  the  eastern  Con¬ 
ferences,  but  did  have  a  large  representation  from  the 
Pacific  coast  churches.  The  appearance  of  little  badges, 
announcing  the  fact  that  the  wearers  were  attending  the 
Nampa  Conference,  called  to  mind  how  greatly  times  had 
changed  since  1907  when  a  distinctive  garb,  instead  of  a 
badge,  sharply  differentiated  the  Brethren  from  the  rest 
of  the  community. 

The  character  of  the  questions  under  discussion  and  the 
themes  of  the  sermons — “The  Church  Faces  the  Future,” 
“A  Christian  and  Modern  Tides  of  Thought,”  “Practical 
Religion,”  “Peace” — revealed  the  new  emphasis  in  church 
interests  though  there  was  evident,  too,  a  deep  seated  con¬ 
viction  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  that  the  old,  basic  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  Brethren  had  a  real  value  in  the  modern  world, 
and  that  in  eliminating  certain  peculiarities  which  had 
handicapped  them  and  in  seeking  to  modernize  their 
methods,  care  should  also  be  taken  to  see  that  these  values 
are  preserved. 

The  general  composition  of  the  Conference  being  so 
largely  western,  it  is  perhaps  not  inferring  too  much  to 
say  that  the  atmosphere  and  general  tone  were  fairly  in¬ 
dicative  of  Brethren  thought  along  the  Pacific  slope. 

As  the  reader  reviews  the  general  trend  of  the  last  two 
decades  of  Brethren  history  and  observes  the  outstanding 
characteristics  of  the  period:  the  end  of  colonization,  the 
tendency  toward  concentration  of  settlement  in  the  larger 
colonies,  the  appearance  of  more  substantial  and  expensive 
church  plants,  the  new  methods  of  conducting  church  work, 
and  the  new  problems  with  which  the  Brethren  have  be¬ 
come  concerned,  he  will  probably  come  to  the  conclusion 
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that  the  Brethren  of  today  are  living  under  conditions  very 
different  from  their  fathers.  The  pioneer  days  carried  with 
them  certain  disadvantages  which  no  longer  perplex  this 
generation.  Yet  the  old  days  with  all  their  disadvantages — 
the  hardships,  the  practical  outlook  with  its  emphasis  on 
material  values  which  this  hard  struggle  for  existence  en¬ 
gendered,  the  narrowness  which  was  found  among  those 
who  lacked  cultural  opportunities — also  helped  to  foster 
certain  virtues  easily  recognized:  industry,  thrift,  disci¬ 
pline,  fraternal  feeling,  and  a  certain  amount  of  sacrifice 
of  personal  desires  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  church 
community.  The  farming  frontier  could  hardly  pass  away 
without  Brethren  leaders  raising  the  question  whether  the 
Brethren  would  not  have  to  make  a  strenuous  effort  to 
retain  these  values  and  keep  from  succumbing  to  the  dan¬ 
gerous  ease  which  the  greater  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  the  new  era  were  bringing.  This  sentiment  has  been 
graphically  expressed  by  the  editor  of  the  Gospel  Mes¬ 
senger  in  a  recent  article  entitled  “The  Moral  Equivalent 
of  Pioneering.”  Calling  attention  to  the  contribution  made 
by  the  pioneers  and  the  hazards  of  the  new  era  we  are 
now  entering,  he  has  appealed  for  further  pioneering  in 
other  realms: 

The  story  of  pioneer  days  makes  interesting  reading.  With  a 
book,  an  apple  ...  an  easy  chair  and  the  cozy  warmth  of  the 
winter  fireside,  how  our  hearts  can  thrill  over  the  struggle  and 
privations  of  our  fathers  as  they  carved  out  their  homes  in  the 
wilderness.  What  great  souls  came  out  of  those  woods!  That  was 
real  character  building.  That  was  when  industry,  economy,  self- 
denial  and  all  the  other  primitive  virtues  commanded  the  highest 
premium.  .  .  .  But  no  more.  .  .  .  The  frontier  days  are  gone. 
This  is  the  age  of  ease  and  plenty.  Let  spending  take  the  place 
of  saving,  and  thrift  give  way  to  extravagance. 

But  tomorrow  does  come  and  it  will  come  again.  Bubble 
blowing  is  a  pretty  pastime  but  an  indispensable  part  of  that  game 
is  bubble  bursting.  And  when  the  day  of  reckoning  confronts  us 
it  will  be  found  that  sacrificial  suffering  has  not  been  educated 
out  of  the  character  growing  curriculum.  .  .  . 

Granted  the  vast  difference  between  the  hardships  and  priva¬ 
tions  of  pioneer  days  and  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  our 
own,  the  basic  principles  of  moral  and  spiritual  health  do  not 
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change.  Life  is  still  found  by  losing  it.  Just  as  “the  moral  equiva¬ 
lent  of  war”  must  be  sought  in  the  personal  sacrifice  involved  in 
the  struggle  to  establish  world  peace  and  brotherhood,  so  the 
moral  equivalent  of  pioneer  privations  will  be  found  in  pioneering 
in  another  realm.  .  .  . 

The  point  is  that  the  chance  for  pioneering  in  enduring  hard¬ 
ships  is  not  less  than  it  used  to  be,  but  greater.  This  very  multi¬ 
plying  of  “creature  comforts,”  this  constant  call  to  softer  living, 
makes  it  so.  To  make  character  now  we  must  fight  harder,  cut 
deeper,  than  our  fathers  did.  No,  we  are  not  done  with  hard  work, 
sacrifice,  saving,  self-denial,  simple  living  and  all  the  other  pio¬ 
neer  virtues.  Our  own  souls  need  them  and  our  own  times  need 
them.  .  .  . 

The  moral  equivalent  of  pioneering  is  more  pioneering.  We 
can  easily  find  it  by  carrying  the  fight  into  the  unexplored  fields 
that  lie  all  around  us  and  within  us.47 

In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  examine  more  closely  the 
possibilities  in  at  least  one  of  the  fields  in  which  there  is 
still  plenty  of  opportunitity  for  this  new  kind  of  pioneering. 


47.  February  1,  1936,  p.  4. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


Educational  Activities  of  the  Brethren  on  the  Pacific  Coast; 

The  Development  of  La  Verne  College 

The  Brethren  had  very  little  interest  in  education  in 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  when  the  movement 
to  the  Pacific  coast  began.  Although  they  had  had  en¬ 
lightened  leaders  when  they  emigrated  to  America,  an 
intellectual  decline  had  set  in  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  as  the  European  trained  leaders  grad¬ 
ually  began  to  pass  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  new  and 
untrained  leaders  took  their  places.  The  latter,  engaged  in 
physical  labor  and  the  conquest  of  the  wilderness,  had  very 
little  time  for  reading.  As  they  were  still  using  the  Ger¬ 
man  language,  they  depended  largely  on  German  publica¬ 
tions.  The  confiscation  in  the  American  Revolution  of  the 
Sauer  printing  press  from  which  came  their  books  and 
newspapers,  was  a  great  calamity  since  it  deprived  them 
of  their  chief  means  of  education  and  the  intellectual 
stimulus  which  might  have  come  through  this  channel. 
Naturally,  the  leaders,  now  untrained,  soon  began  to 
minimize  the  importance  of  education.  By  the  middle  of 
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the  nineteenth  century  they  were  even  placing  a  premium 
on  the  lack  of  it;  for  example,  in  1853,  just  about  the  time 
the  Brethren  pioneers  were  moving  out  to  Oregon,  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  brotherhood  replied  to  a  query 
coming  before  them  asking  whether  it  was  right  for  a 
brother  to  go  to  college  or  teach  in  one,  as  follows:  “Con¬ 
sidered,  that  we  would  deem  colleges  a  very  unsafe  place 
for  a  simple  follower  of  Christ,  inasmuch  as  they  are  cal¬ 
culated  to  lead  us  astray  from  the  faith  and  obedience  to 
the  gospel.”1 

However,  just  two  years  before  this,  another  develop¬ 
ment  had  taken  place  which  was  to  exert  a  strong  influence 
in  the  opposite  direction:  the  founding,  in  1851,  of  the 
Gospel  Visitor  by  Henry  Kurtz,  a  church  leader  who  thor¬ 
oughly  believed  in  higher  education.  His  successor,  James 
Quinter,  was  also  a  man  of  liberal  ideas.  Largely  through 
their  influence  the  sentiment  of  the  church  toward  edu¬ 
cation  began  to  change.  Instead  of  opposing  the  founding 
of  schools,  the  church  decided  that  it  had  no  right  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  private  enterprises  of  this  character  so  long  as 
there  was  no  departure  from  “gospel  principles.”2  With 
this  objection  removed,  a  number  of  private  schools  sprang 
up,  most  of  them  of  secondary  character  and  all  of  them 
located  in  the  East.  It  was  not  until  18873  that  McPherson 
College,  the  first  Brethren  school  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  was  established.  This  slow  awakening  to  educa¬ 
tional  needs  was  to  be  expected  since  the  western  Brethren 
were  still  in  the  midst  of  pioneering  while  the  Brethren 
in  the  East  were  now  better  established. 

Among  the  men  who  were  active  in  launching  this  first 
school  of  the  Brethren  in  the  West  was  M.  M.  Eshelman 
with  whose  later  activities  as  emigration  agent  on  the 
Pacific  coast  the  reader  has  already  become  acquainted. 


1.  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meetings,  1909  ed.,  (1853,  Article  28),  pp.  138,  139. 
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Eshelman  was  a  member  of  the  committee  which  located 
McPherson  College;  he  was  chairman  of  its  first  board  of 
trustees,  and  one  of  the  chief  solicitors  for  the  college. 
Since  this  early  experience  seems  to  have  influenced  his 
later  career  in  California,  we  shall  observe  briefly  the 
character  of  his  work  while  in  Kansas. 

In  order  to  secure  a  Brethren  school  and  at  the  same 
time  boost  local  real  estate,  the  town  of  McPherson  agreed 
to  donate  to  the  college  a  ten  acre  campus  and  $56,000  of 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  some  land  which  was  to  be 
laid  off  in  town  lots.4  It  was  Eshelman’s  job  as  solicitor 
to  sell  the  lots.  He  was  quite  successful,  for  a  time,  and 
succeeded  in  raising  about  $70,000.5  However,  difficulties 
speedily  arose;  the  value  of  the  lots  had  been  greatly  over¬ 
estimated,  hence  they  soon  became  difficult  to  sell,  and 
the  notes  given  for  them  hard  to  collect.  The  purchasers 
naturally  blamed  the  solicitors  for  their  troubles,  and  they 
became  the  target  for  much  criticism.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  under  these  circumstances  Eshelman  grew  weary  of 
his  job  and  was  disposed  to  accept  the  urgent  invitation 
of  George  McDonaugh,  immigration  agent  for  the  Santa 
Fe,  that  he  join  a  party  of  Brethren  homeseekers  which 
the  latter  was  planning  to  conduct  to  California  following 
the  Annual  Conference  of  1889.  Whether  McDonaugh  told 
him  anything  at  this  time  about  the  proposition  concerning 
the  founding  of  a  college  which  was  later  made  to  him  at 
Lordsburg,  is  uncertain.  In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
the  Messenger  in  January  of  1890,  Eshelman  speaks  of 
coming  to  California  as  a  homeseeker.6  On  the  arrival  of 
the  Brethren,  McDonaugh  and  Judge  A.  P.  Maginnis, 
manager  of  the  Pacific  Land  Improvement  Company,  took 
the  party  on  a  tour  through  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and 
the  surrounding  towns.  At  Lordsburg  they  were  shown 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  67. 

5.  Ibid.,  p.  297. 

6.  M.  M.  Eshelman,  in  Gospel  Messenger,  January  7,  1890,  p.  5. 
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the  new  hotel  which  the  owners  were  now  eager  to  sell 
after  the  collapse  of  the  boom.  Maginnis  suggested  that 
the  Brethren  make  an  offer  for  the  building  which  they 
might  use  as  a  school  site.7  Eshelman  and  several  other 
members  of  the  party:  Henry  Frantz  of  New  Carlisle,  Ohio, 
T.  J.  Nair  of  Lordsburg,  and  D.  A.  Norcross  of  Glendora, 
became  interested.  Eshelman  prepared  an  option,  offering 
$15,000  for  the  building,  the  block  on  which  it  stood,  and 
one  hundred  town  lots,  with  a  bonus  of  $1,250  if  a  school 
was  opened  within  two  years  and  would  show  for  the 
first  term  an  average  attendance  of  sixty-five  students.8 
The  option  provided  that  the  college  was  to  be  opened 
under  the  management  of  a  “competent  faculty  of  educa¬ 
tors  .  .  .  prepared  to  instruct  students  in  all  branches 
taught  in  colleges  under  the  supervision  of  the  members 
of  the  German  Baptist  Brethren  Church”9  and  to  be  main¬ 
tained  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  ten  years.  Eshelman 
said,  later,  that  he  did  not  think  the  offer  would  be  ac¬ 
cepted,  but  to  his  surprise  it  was. 

The  option  was  to  run  for  three  years  in  order  to  give 
its  holders  time  to  secure  a  group  of  men  who  would  be 
willing  to  organize  a  “Lordsburg  College  Association” 
which  would  take  over  the  enterprise.  That  summer  an 
agreement  was  made  with  Daniel  Houser  and  S.  A.  Over- 
holtzer,  the  two  early  pioneers  in  the  Covina  area,  that 
they,  with  two  other  members  of  the  Brethren,  should  take 
over  the  project  and  complete  the  transaction  by  paying 
for  the  building  and  lots.10  This  they  agreed  to  do.  The 
two  men  whom  they  secured  were  David  Kuns,  a  successful 
farmer  of  Cerro  Gordo,  Illinois,  and  his  brother  Henry. 

On  March  6,  1891,  the  holders  of  the  option  agreed 

7.  M.  M.  Eshelman,  A  History  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  p.  108. 

8.  Agreement  between  the  Pacific  Land  Improvement  Co.,  the  Lordsburg 

Hotel  Co.,  the  Lordsburg  Land  Co.,  and  Henry  Frantz,  T.  J.  Nair,  M.  M. 

Eshelman,  D.  A.  Norcross.  December  19,  1899.  (Ms.),  La  Verne  College 

Archives. 

9.  Official  name  of  the  church  at  this  time. 

10.  Southern  Californian,  November  20,  1890. 
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to  sell  the  one  hundred  lots  to  the  above  named  men  for 
$15,000.11  The  latter,  with  T.  J.  Nair,  had  already  formed 
the  Lordsburg  College  Association,  whose  purpose,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  articles  of  incorporation,  was  to  “purchase,  own 
and  construct  all  such  buildings  as  may  be  necessary  for 
a  first  class  College  or  Seminary  of  learning  for  the  Com¬ 
plete  Education  of  the  young  in  all  useful  learning  and 
knowledge.  .  .  .”12  The  Association  was  to  have  a  board 
of  five  trustees,  three  of  whom  were  always  to  be  German 
Baptist  Brethren.  It  was  to  have  a  capital  stock  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  divided  into  one  thousand  shares 
of  one  hundred  dollars  each.  Twenty  shares  each,  were 
subscribed  by  David  Kuns,  Henry  Kuns,  Daniel  Houser, 
Samuel  Overholtzer,  and  T.  J.  Nair,  who  also  agreed  to 
act  as  trustees  of  the  college  for  the  first  year.  All  the 
conditions  of  the  option  being  thus  fulfilled,  the  title  to 
the  property  was  conveyed  by  its  owners  to  the  Lordsburg 
College  Association,  March  30,  1891. 13 

That  the  new  owners  and  trustees  of  the  college  re¬ 
garded  the  above  transaction  as  something  more  than  a 
business  venture  may  be  inferred  from  an  article  written 
by  Henry  L.  Kuns14  to  the  Southern  Californian,  in  which 
he  told  of  the  formation  of  the  Lordsburg  College  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  said  that 

.  .  .  The  Brethren,  who  formed  the  corporation,  have  cheerfully 
yet  humbly  accepted  the  great  responsibilities  which  is  necessarily 
attached  to  the  project,  and  marks  one  of  the  most  important 
events  in  the  history  of  the  Brethren  church. 

Important  for  many  reasons,  but  principally  on  account  of  the 
recognition  of  the  most  important  fact  that  education  is  beginning 
to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  means  of  advancing  the  pressing 
ever-demanding  interests  of  Christ’s  kingdom  on  earth.  .  .  . 


11.  Agreement  between  D.  A.  Norcross,  T.  J.  Nair,  M.  M.  Eshelman  and 
Henry  Frantz,  (acting  for  the  Pacific  Land  Improvement  Company,  the 
Lordsburg  Hotel  Company  and  the  Lordsburg  Land  Company)  and  Henry 
Kuns,  David  Kuns,  Daniel  Houser  and  S.  A.  Overholtzer.  Archives, 
La  Verne  College,  March  6,  1891. 

12.  Articles  of  Incorporation  of  the  Lordsburg  College  Association,  March  6, 
1891.  Archives  La  Verne  College. 

13.  Book  of  Deeds  722,  p.  161.  Los  Angeles  County  Records. 

14.  Son  of  David  Kuns.  He  lived  in  Gilroy,  California,  and  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Methodist  Church.  He  later  inherited  his  father’s  interest 
in  Lordsburg  College. 
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The  foundation  is  laid  on  which  a  grand  institution  will  be 
built  with  God’s  sustaining  power  and  blessings,  from  which 
missionaries  will  eventually  be  sent  to  every  land  beneath  the 
sun  to  carry  the  Gospel  in  its  simplicity  and  beauty,  educated  full 
of  zeal  having  no  other  object  but  to  strengthen  the  work  of  other 
missionaries  who  have  gone  before,  and  win  souls  for  Christ.  .  .  . 

I  do  not  feel  able  to  even  outline  any  policy,  nor  should  I  do 
so  if  I  could.  That  is  to  be  marked  out  by  the  ablest  men  you 
can  secure  to  conduct  the  institution;  and  the  higher  and  nobler 
that  policy,  the  greater  will  be  the  ultimate  success.  Yours  in  the 
love  of  Christ.15 

Henry  L.  Kuns. 

The  new  trustees  of  the  college  then  set  about  to  gain 
official  permission  from  the  church  to  establish  such  a 
school.  A  petition  was  sent  to  the  Annual  Meeting  which 
convened  that  year  (1891)  at  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  stat¬ 
ing  that  suitable  school  buildings  had  been  purchased  by 
them  at  Lordsburg,  California,  and  asking  that  they  might 
be  permitted  to  establish  a  school  there  in  harmony  with 
the  usages  of  the  brotherhood.16  They  requested  that  a 
committee  of  three  elders  be  appointed  to  assist  them  in 
watching  over  the  moral  and  religious  influence  of  the 
school.  The  request  was  granted,  and  J.  W.  Metzger,  Enoch 
Eby,  and  J.  S.  Flory  were  appointed  to  serve  as  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

In  the  summer  announcements  appeared  advertising  the 
opening  of  Lordsburg  College  in  September,  under  the 
principalship  of  Dr.  S.  S.  Garst.  Courses  of  instruction 
were  to  be  offered  in  the  following  departments:  collegiate, 
preparatory,  normal,  commercial,  Biblical,  model  training, 
music  and  art.  The  expenses  were  listed  as  follows:  for 
the  fall  term — tuition,  $13.00;  board,  $35.00;  room,  $2.50; 
for  the  winter  or  spring  term  tuition,  $11.00;  board  $30.00; 
room,  $2.50.17 

The  people  of  the  surrounding  community  took  a  fav¬ 
orable  attitude  toward  the  enterprise.  The  Citrograph 


15.  Southern  Californian,  April  23,  1891. 

16.  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting  (1891,  Article  8),  pp.  537,  553, 

17.  Southern  Californian,  July  30,  1891. 
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announced  that  it  regarded  the  undertaking  with  great 
favor  and  wished  it  every  success.18  The  Riverside  Enter¬ 
prise  thought  that  the  boom  hotel  was  to  serve  a  much 
better  purpose  than  the  original  one  for  which  it  was 
intended. 

In  September  the  new  academy  opened  with  seventy- 
six  students.  The  members  of  the  first  faculty,  besides 
the  president,  were:  Mary  Robertson,  instructor  in  ancient 
languages;  Solomon  Henricks,  mathematics,  astronomy,  and 
surveying;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  U.  Nofziger,  commercial  studies; 
Josephine  Royer,  drawing  and  painting;  Sue  Wenger, 
music;  M.  M.  Eshelman  and  Emma  Yoder,  model  training.19 
Before  the  year  had  passed,  one  hundred  and  thirty-six 
students  were  enrolled.20 

It  is  evident  that  at  the  beginning  the  founders  in¬ 
tended  to  make  the  school  a  liberal  arts  college.  The  aim 
of  the  institution,  as  announced  in  circular  number  four, 
was  “to  give  a  regular  college  course  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  phrase,  leaving  all  professional  training 
for  schools  especially  equipped  for  such  work.”  However, 
this  statement  was  followed  by  the  announcement  that  by 
special  arrangements  students  might  prepare  in  the  college 
for  the  freshman  year  of  Leland  Stanford  University,  and 
upon  proper  recommendation  of  the  president,  might  be 
received  into  said  classes  without  further  examination. 
Further  details  make  it  evident  that  considerable  emphasis 
was  to  be  placed  on  preparatory  work. 

The  administration  of  President  Garst  was  a  short  one, 
closing  with  the  first  year  of  school.  He  was  succeeded  by 
E.  A.  Miller,  a  former  president  of  Bridgewater  College.21 
The  catalogue  for  1892-1893  indicated  an  enlargement  of 

18.  Quoted  in  the  Southern  Californian  (date  obliterated). 

19.  Advertisement  of  Lordsburg  College,  ibid.,  February  4,  1892.  The  name 
Nettie  Royer  is  given  erroneously. 

20.  Circular  No.  4.  The  Lordsburg  College.  List  of  students  enrolled  for 
the  scholastic  year  ending  June  22,  1892. 

21.  S.  Z.  Sharp,  Educational  History  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren.  (Elgin: 
Brethren  Publishing  House,  1923),  p.  350. 
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the  offerings  by  the  addition  of  a  lectureship  in  English 
common  law  and  American  municipal  law  under  Frank 
A.  Newell  and  a  department  of  hydraulic  and  civil  engi¬ 
neering  under  W.  H.  Sanders.  However,  the  general 
character  of  the  curriculum  remained  much  the  same. 
E.  A.  Miller  served  as  president  until  1899.  The  minutes 
of  the  directors  of  the  college  for  the  year  1898-1899  indi¬ 
cate  that  by  this  time  the  affairs  of  the  college  were  not 
functioning  smoothly.  The  president  contended  that  the 
school  would  have  to  depend  on  the  “world  supplying 
students”  as  “the  church  did  not  supply  students  suffi¬ 
ciently.”22  He  urged  more  specialists  and  better  equipment 
to  enable  the  college  to  compete  with  other  schools.  How¬ 
ever,  the  trustees  believed  there  were  other  causes  for 
their  difficulties.  In  1899  Miller  was  forced  to  resign. 

He  was  followed  by  I.  N.  H.  Beahm,  a  former  principal 
of  Daleville  College,  Virginia.  The  latter  was  only  able 
to  serve  a  few  months  because  of  very  poor  health,  and 
the  work  was  taken  over  by  W.  I.  T.  Hoover,  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  who  held  the  presidency  until  the  spring  of  1901. 
This  marked  the  end  of  the  ten  year  period  required  by 
the  terms  of  the  purchase  to  give  the  owners  a  clear  title 
to  the  property.23  The  directors  were  learning  by  this  time 
that  the  promotion  of  an  educational  institution  was  a 
losing  business,  so  far  as  financial  returns  were  concerned, 
and  were  anxious  to  try  the  plan  of  leasing  the  property 
to  some  one  who  would  assume  the  burden  and  responsi¬ 
bility  of  operating  the  college.  No  one  was  found  for  some 
time;  so  the  college  was  closed  during  the  year  1901-1902. 

In  the  spring  of  that  year,  however,  Henry  L.  Kuns 
and  John  S.  Kuns,  in  behalf  of  the  trustees  of  the  Lords- 
burg  College  Association,  entered  into  a  protocol  of  agree¬ 
ment  with  W.  C.  Hanawalt  of  Pennsylvania,  whereby  they 

22.  Minutes  of  the  Directors  of  the  Lordshurg  College,  January  9,  1899. 

Archives,  La  Verne  College. 

23.  Supra,  p.  414. 
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agreed  to  lease  the  property  to  the  latter  for  a  period  of 
five  years.  Hanawalt  was  to  give  his  best  energies  to 
reorganizing  the  school  which  was  now  to  provide  instruc¬ 
tion  comparable  to  that  of  the  high  schools  of  California. 
More  advanced  work  was  not  to  be  offered  until  it  was 
found  to  be  necessary.  The  document  closed  with  the 
paragraph: 

This  agreement  is  made  by  Brethren  believing  themselves  to 
be  unselfishly  devoted  to  a  common  cause,  requiring  labor  and 
sacrifice,  dear  to  their  hearts  and  dearer  made  by  the  labors  and 
sacrifices  of  others,  some  of  whom  have  passed  to  their  heavenly 
reward.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  undersigned  that  this  work  under¬ 
taken  in  the  Master’s  name,  may  meet  His  divine  approval,  and 
through  His  help  may  exceed  the  fondest  hopes  of  its  sainted 
founders.24 

W.  C.  Hanawalt 

The  reorganized  school  opened  officially  with  less  than 
a  dozen  students.  For  a  time  the  social  life  of  the  school 
resembled  that  of  a  large  family — students  and  teachers 
lived  together  in  the  old  hotel,  they  raised  vegetables  in 
their  own  gardens,  and  college  cows  supplied  butter,  meat, 
and  milk. 

So  far  as  the  curriculum  was  concerned,  the  offerings 
were  similar  to  those  of  private  secondary  schools.  Courses 
were  given  regularly  in  the  following  departments:  pre¬ 
paratory  (which  included  all  academic  subjects  leading  to 
college  entrance),  elocution,  music,  art,  penmanship,  physi¬ 
cal  culture,  Bible,  and  commercial  branches. 

At  the  expiration  of  Hanawalt’s  lease,  he  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  college  for  an  additional  year  by  the 
trustees  of  the  Lordsburg  College  Association.  However, 
that  spring  John  S.  Kuns,  the  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  proposed  to  the  board  a  change  in  the  method  of 
control;  namely,  that  the  trustees  petition  the  District  of 
Southern  California  and  Arizona  to  appoint  a  Board  of 
Trustees  to  hold  in  trust,  forever,  the  stock  and  endowment 


24.  Protocol  of  Agreement  made  with  William  C.  Hanawalt,  May  6,  1902. 
La  Verne  College  Archives. 
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fund  of  the  Lordsburg  College  Association.25  The  board 
agreed,  and  the  matter  was  presented  to  the  district  on 
March  26,  1908.  After  some  discussion  the  latter  decided 
to  accept  the  property.  Trustees  were  then  elected.  The 
election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  following  as  a  board: 
W.  C.  Hanawalt,  D.  A.  Norcross,  S.  E.  Yundt,  George  F. 
Chemberlen,  W.  E.  Trostle,  J.  A.  Brubaker  and  J.  S.  Kuns.26 

The  trustees  organized  on  April  16,  1908,  electing  J.  S. 
Kuns  as  president  of  the  board.27  In  July  of  that  year 
W.  C.  Hanawalt  tendered  his  resignation  as  field  worker 
and  president  of  the  college,  “believing  that  the  future  and 
best  interests  of  the  school  are  jeopardized  by  hopeless 
efforts  in  the  line  now  pressed.”28  He  explained  that  he 
could  not  continue  his  work  as  solicitor  with  the  future 
so  uncertain.  The  trustees  accepted  his  resignation  and 
then  chose  M.  M.  Sherrick  of  Mount  Morris,  Illinois,  to 
serve  as  president.  The  latter  accepted  the  position  and 
was  planning  to  move  to  California  when  a  sudden  illness 
rendered  impossible  the  fulfillment  of  his  plans.  This 
caused  considerable  disappointment  as  the  appointment 
already  had  been  publicized,  and  announcements  to  this 
effect  had  been  sent  to  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho,29 
in  the  hope  that  interest  in  the  college  might  be  created 
in  these  areas. 

Although  the  trustees  were  thus  compelled  to  open  the 
college  the  following  fall  without  the  school  having  an 
official  head,  yet  the  new  regime  was  well  supported,  and 
the  first  chapel  was  declared  to  be  “the  largest  and  most 
enthusiastic  meeting  of  its  kind  in  the  history  of  the  in¬ 
stitution.”30  All  the  members  of  the  new  board  of  trustees 

25.  Minutes  of  the  District  Meeting  of  Southern  California  and  Arizona, 
March  26,  1908,  p  9. 

26.  Ibid. 

27.  Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  April  16,  1908. 

28.  W.  C.  Hanawalt,  copy  of  letter  filed  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  July  20,  1908. 

29.  Report  of  the  Lordsburg  College  Trustees  in  the  Minutes  of  the  District 
Meeting  of  Southern  California  and  Arizona,  March  25,  1909. 

30.  The  California  Student,  October,  1908,  p.  1. 
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were  present  and  spoke  briefly  of  the  significance  of  the 
change  taking  place.  Typical  of  the  sentiments  expressed 
is  the  following  paragraph  from  the  speech  of  W.  F. 
England: 

I  am  glad  for  this  opening  day  of  Lordsburg  College,  under 
the  care  of  the  District  of  Southern  California  and  Arizona.  I 
am  glad  we  have  men  who  have  made  it  possible  for  this  District 
to  have  a  school.  We  should  congratulate  ourselves  that  H.  L. 
Kuns  and  John  S.  Runs  are  so  loyal  to  the  wishes  and  desires  of 
their  fathers  that  they  have  donated  this  fine  campus  and  this 
magnificent  building  to  Our  District.  May  God  bless  them,  and 
others  who  have  been  willing  to  turn  over  their  stock  to  the 
District;  and  may  God  make  this  school,  which  is  now  under  the 
fostering  care  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  a  blessing  to  each 
one  who  may  come  under  its  influence.31 

The  work,  this  year,  was  carried  on  without  a  president, 
J.  M.  Cox  acting  as  chairman  of  the  faculty.32  In  addition 
to  the  problem  of  securing  a  permanent  president,  other 
difficulties  arose.  Solicitations  for  students  and  funds  be¬ 
came  more  difficult,  after  the  appearance  near  by  of 
another  educational  institution,  in  which  some  of  the 
Brethren  were  interested — the  Berean  Bible  School  in 
Los  Angeles. 

This  school  had  grown  out  of  some  Bible  Courses  con¬ 
ducted  by  S.  G.  Lehmer  in  the  East  Los  Angeles  church. 
The  establishment  of  a  Brethren  Bible  school  in  Chicago, 
affording  special  opportunities  for  city  mission  work,  led 
Lehmer  to  contemplate  a  similar  undertaking  in  Los 
Angeles.33  This  desire  was  further  stimulated  by  addresses 
which  he  heard  at  the  Annual  Conference  of  1907  stressing 
the  neglected  missionary  opportunities  in  our  large  cities. 
Why,  he  reasoned,  could  not  the  Bible  study  work  at  the 
East  Los  Angeles  church  be  enlarged  and  practical  mis¬ 
sionary  work  be  undertaken  in  connection  with  it?  He 
succeeded  in  interesting  others  in  this  idea,  and  on  March 
20,  1908,  a  board  of  trustees  was  organized,  consisting  of 

31.  Ibid.,  p.  2. 

32.  Minutes  of  the  District  of  Southern  California  and  Arizona,  March  25,  1909. 

33.  Mrs.  Della  Lehmer,  Los  Angeles,  California,  personal  interview,  January 

14,  1938. 
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S.  S.  Garst,  former  president  of  Lordsburg  College,  S.  G. 
Lehmer,  W.  H.  Wertenbaker,  George  H.  Bashor  and 
G.  G.  Lehmer.34  Later  the  number  was  raised  to  twelve, 
and  a  state  charter  secured.  In  the  Gospel  Messenger  for 
October  3,  1908,  G.  G.  Lehmer,  president  of  the  trustee 
board,  announced  that  the  Berean  Bible  School,  “chartered 
under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  California,  and  controlled 
by  a  body  of  trustees  who  are  members  of  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren,”  would  open  its  doors  on  October  5;  Densie 
Hollinger,  formerly  of  the  Brooklyn  Mission,  and  M.  M. 
Eshelman  were  to  serve  on  the  staff.  There  would  be  other 
visiting  lecturers.  The  course  of  instruction  would  include 
the  regular  Bible  course  and  a  special  training  department 
to  prepare  missionaries  for  field  work.  Tuition  was  to  be 
free,  and,  for  the  use  of  those  who  were  properly  prepared 
for  work  in  the  missionary  training  department,  light 
housekeeping  rooms  would  be  given.35 

The  unique  character  of  the  aims  of  the  school  was 
especially  stressed.  In  a  paragraph  entitled  “What  the 
School  Stands  For”  it  was  announced  that  this  institution 
was  not  “just  like  something  else  on  this  Pacific  coast”: 

Its  aims,  scope,  lines  of  work,  methods  are  dissimilar.  ...  Its 
literature  is  purely  Biblical.  The  other  useful  lines,  practicable 
for  the  present  world,  are  left  to  other  institutions.  ...  It  stands 
for  Gospel  simplicity,  for  New  Testament  sobriety.  ...  It  is  in 
full  sympathy  with  a  Gospel,  world  wide  evangelization,  an  evan¬ 
gelization  unmixed  with  humanisms,  pure  and  free  as  characterized 
the  missions  of  the  Apostles  and  the  first  Christians.36 

Although  it  is  evident  from  this  statement  that  the  aim 
of  the  Berean  school,  which  restricted  itself  to  Bible  study, 
differed  considerably  from  that  of  Lordsburg  College, 
which  was  endeavoring  to  serve  as  a  college  of  liberal  arts; 
yet  it  was  a  competitor  and  rival  in  some  respects  and  in 
the  solicitation  of  funds  and  students  drew  upon  the  same 
constituency,  naturally  deflecting  the  interest  of  some 
Brethren  from  the  college. 

34.  The  Berean  Worker,  October,  1911,  p.  2. 

35.  p.  635. 

36.  The  Berean  Worker,  October,  1911. 
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The  trustees  of  the  latter,  much  concerned  over  the 
growing  problem  of  solicitation,  decided  to  lay  their  diffi¬ 
culties  before  the  elders  of  the  district.  This  body  granted 
them  the  privilege  of  calling  a  special  district  meeting,  if 
necessary,  in  order  to  raise  the  funds  needed  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  school.  This  was  done  on  April  16,  1909. 
It  was  decided  that  no  assessments  should  be  made  to 
obtain  the  funds,  but  that  money  might  be  raised  by 
solicitation.37  S.  W.  Funk  was  appointed  solicitor  in  the 
field.38 

That  summer  W.  F.  England  was  made  acting  president 
and  business  manager  of  the  college.39  This  position  he 
held  until  May  of  1911  when  the  trustees  secured  Edward 
Frantz  as  president.  The  latter  had  formerly  been  presi¬ 
dent  of  McPherson  College,  but  had  resigned  his  position 
and  come  to  California  because  of  ill-health.  He  consented 
to  serve  on  condition  that  he  be  regarded  as  nominal  head, 
only;  so,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  elected  president, 
J.  P.  Dickey  who  had  come  to  Lordsburg  in  1910  as  dean 
of  the  Bible  Department  was  chosen  acting-president  to 
take  over  the  burden  of  the  work.40  This  arrangement  was 
renewed  the  next  year.41  The  latter  urged  the  board  of 
trustees  to  offer  regular  college  work.  The  program  then 
being  offered  at  Lordsburg  “College”  was  quite  elementary 
in  character.  In  the  spring  of  1912  the  board  permitted 
Professor  Dickey  to  go  east  to  secure,  if  possible,  for  the 
faculty  two  men  of  recognized  scholastic  standing.  He 
secured  P.  B.  Fitzwater  and  W.  I.  T.  Hoover.  The  latter 
had  served  as  president  of  Lordsburg  College  from  1899- 
1901,  but  had  then  returned  to  the  East  and  was  now  teach¬ 
ing  at  Blue  Ridge  College. 

37.  Minutes  of  Special  District  Meeting  of  Southern  California  and  Arizona, 
April  16,  1909. 

38.  Report  of  Trustees  of  Lordsburg  College  in  Minutes  of  the  District  Meet¬ 
ing  of  Southern  California  and  Arizona,  March  24,  1910. 

39.  Loc.  cit. 

40.  Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  May  15,  1911.  Later  changed  to  V. 
Pres.,  ibid..  May  27,  1911.  (In  the  catalogue  for  that  year,  he  is  designated 
Vice  President). 

41.  Ibid.,  May  8,  1912. 
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In  the  meantime  a  committee  of  the  faculty — Professors 
Detter,  Dredge,  and  Vail — had  outlined  a  program  for  the 
first  two  years  of  college  work.  The  return  of  W.  I.  T. 
Hoover  to  the  college  in  the  fall  of  1912  made  it  possible 
for  the  latter,  as  dean,  to  carry  on  many  of  the  duties  of 
the  presidency  the  following  year,  1913-1914.  The  work  of 
the  college  was  better  organized,  the  bulletin  of  1912-1913 
containing  for  the  first  time  a  fully  outlined  college  course. 
In  1914  the  institution  graduated  one  student  with  the  A.B. 
degree,  the  first  to  be  conferred.  By  the  fall  of  1914,  Presi¬ 
dent  Frantz  had  sufficiently  recovered  to  undertake  the 
full  work  of  the  presidency. 

The  year  1914-1915  marked  another  important  step  in 
the  history  of  the  school,  namely,  the  participation  of  the 
Northern  District  of  California  in  the  ownership  and  control 
of  the  college.  As  early  as  1911  the  board  of  trustees  began 
to  consider  the  matter  of  effecting  a  closer  union  between 
the  southern  and  northern  districts  of  California  with 
regard  to  educational  interests.42  Several  representatives 
were  sent  to  the  District  Meeting  of  Northern  California 
in  1912  in  the  interest  of  this  projected  union.  No  action 
was  taken  at  this  meeting  although  a  number  of  the  Breth¬ 
ren  expressed  themselves  as  favorable  to  such  a  step.  In 
October  of  1913,  the  board  of  trustees  decided  to  send  a 
petition  to  the  District  of  Northern  California,  asking  them 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  two  to  co-operate  with  the 
trustees  and  a  similar  committee  from  the  District  of  South¬ 
ern  California  and  Arizona  in  working  out  a  plan  for  the 
joint  ownership  and  management  of  Lordsburg  College.43 
This  petition  was  granted.  The  joint  committees  met  on 
January  28,  1914,  and  worked  out  a  plan  whereby  the 
District  of  Southern  California  and  Arizona  agreed  to  deed 
to  the  District  of  Northern  California  an  undivided  half 

42.  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  Lordsburg  College  in  the  Minutes  of  the  District 

of  Southern  California  and  Arizona,  October  24,  1912,  p.  7. 

43.  Ibid.,  October  23,  1913,  p.  7. 
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interest  in  Lordsburg  College.44  The  management  of  the 
institution  was  to  be  vested  in  an  educational  board  of 
fourteen  members  consisting  of  seven  from  each  district. 
This  board  was  to  choose  from  its  own  number  an  executive 
committee  of  three  to  carry  out  its  directions.  The  plan 
was  accepted  and  turned  over  to  the  Educational  Board 
to  work  out.45 

In  the  meantime  some  new  developments  had  taken 
place  which  made  it  appear  that  Brethren  co-operation  in 
educational  matters  might  extend  beyond  that  of  the  two 
districts  of  California.  Thus  far,  the  churches  of  the  North¬ 
west  were  not  officially  affiliated  with  any  Brethren  college. 
Interest  in  education  had  developed  with  them  more  slowly 
than  it  had  in  the  south,  but  in  1905,  while  the  churches 
of  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho  were  still  united  in  one 
district,  a  petition  had  come  from  the  Coquille  church 
asking  that  some  measures  be  taken  toward  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Brethren  normal  and  Bible  school  within  the 
district.46  The  petition,  which  had  been  spread  on  the 
minutes  for  a  year,  had  been  passed  the  next  year,  and  a 
committee  appointed  to  solicit  money  for  the  purpose. 
P.  H.  Hertzog,  B.  J.  Fike,  and  George  C.  Carl  were  placed 
on  the  committee.47  No  immediate  results  came  from  this 
step;  some  solicitation  was  undertaken,  but  funds  were 
hard  to  obtain.  Nevertheless,  the  sentiment  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Brethren  school  in  the  Northwest  continued. 
In  1914,  the  very  year  when  the  two  districts  of  California 
were  working  out  a  plan  for  unifying  their  educational 
interests,  an  educational  meeting  was  held  in  connection 
with  the  Seattle  Conference  to  consider  the  establishment 
of  another  Brethren  school  on  the  coast.  The  meeting  had 
quite  a  different  outcome,  however,  through  the  recom- 

44.  Minutes  of  the  District  Meeting  of  Southern  California  and  Arizona , 
October  22,  1914,  p.  19. 

45.  hoc.  cit. 

46.  Minutes  of  the  District  of  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho,  July  12,  13, 
1905  p  3 

47.  Ibid.,  July  11,  12,  1906,  p.  3. 
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mendations  of  H.  C.  Early,  the  presiding  officer,  who  urged 
that  the  Brethren  on  the  coast  unify  their  educational 
efforts.  He  admitted  that  the  territory  was  very  large,  and 
that  it  cost  a  great  deal  for  the  Brethren  in  the  Northwest 
to  send  their  children  to  Lordsburg  College,  but  he  re¬ 
minded  them  that  this  did  not  cost  them  nearly  so  much 
as  it  would  to  start  another  school.  He  urged  the  Brethren 
on  the  Pacific  coast  to  eliminate  all  selfish  interests  and 
rivalry  and  unite  in  the  support  of  one  school.  A  stirring 
address  was  made  by  the  president  of  Lordsburg  College.48 

As  a  result  of  the  meeting,  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  setting  up  of  a  committee  which  was  to  consider 
and  plan  for  the  educational  interests  of  the  Brethren  on 
the  entire  Pacific  slope.  The  Brethren  closely  associated 
with  Lordsburg  College  came  away  from  the  Conference 
feeling  much  encouraged,  believing  that  there  was  now  a 
strong  possibility  that  all  the  church  districts  on  the  Pacific 
slope  would  unite  in  the  support  of  the  college.49  In 
November  it  was  reported  in  the  Messenger  that  each  of 
the  coast  districts  that  had  had  a  meeting  following  the 
Seattle  Conference  had  appointed  a  member  to  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Committee  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Idaho  had  not 
yet  had  her  District  Meeting,  but  it  was  expected  that  she 
would  do  likewise.50  However,  when  the  Idaho  meeting 
was  held,  in  April  of  the  next  year,  the  recommendation 
was  rejected.51 

In  1915  Edward  Frantz  was  called  from  his  position  as 
president  of  Lordsburg  College  to  serve  as  editor  of  the 
Gospel  Messenger.  This  vacancy  the  trustees  filled  by 
turning  again  to  the  staff  of  McPherson  College  and  electing 
Samuel  J.  Miller,  a  member  of  the  faculty  and  minister, 
to  take  his  place. 

48.  Report  of  meeting  in  Lordsburg  Leader,  July  2,  1914. 

49.  Ibid. 

50.  H.  C.  Early  in  Gospel  Messenger,  November  14,  1914,  p.  732. 

51.  Minutes  of  the  District  of  Idaho  and  Western  Montana,  April  21,  1915,  p.  2. 
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During  the  term  of  President  Miller  further  attempts 
were  made  toward  consolidating  the  educational  interests 
of  the  Brethren.  For  a  time  the  union  of  the  Berean  Bible 
School  and  Lordsburg  College  was  contemplated.  The 
former  had  erected  a  new  building  in  1911,  and  the  work 
had  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  special  classes  for 
Chinese  students.  This  phase  of  the  work  had  grown  very 
rapidly  and  had  resulted  in  a  number  of  accessions  to  the 
church.  By  1915  the  management  of  the  Berean  Bible 
School  was  asking  the  General  Education  Board  to  assist 
them  in  gaining  Conference  recognition.  The  members  of 
the  latter  felt  they  did  not  have  sufficient  information  on 
which  to  act,  but  promised  to  send  some  of  their  represen¬ 
tatives  to  visit  both  the  Berean  Bible  School  and  Lords¬ 
burg  College  the  following  fall.52  In  December  of  1915 
Dr.  D.  W.  Kurtz  and  J.  H.  B.  Williams  made  the  trip  to 
California  to  study  the  whole  situation.  They  found  some 
things  to  praise  in  both  institutions  and  made  suggestions 
for  improvement.  The  Bible  school  was  commended  for 
its  work  among  the  Chinese,  but  in  February,  when  the 
trustees  renewed  their  petition  for  recognition,  the  Board 
decided  that  they  could  not  recommend  to  the  Conference 
this  step;  for  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  edu¬ 
cational  interests  of  the  Brethren  in  California  could  best 
be  served  by  one  school,  and  that  it  would  not  be  wise  for 
the  church  to  recognize  any  school  other  than  the  one 
already  controlled  by  the  districts  of  California.53  Soon 
after  this,  the  trustees  of  Lordsburg  College  began  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  effecting  a  union  of  the  college 
and  the  Bible  school.  A  committee  of  two  was  appointed 
to  confer  with  representatives  of  the  latter  regarding  the 
matter.  Several  meetings  were  held  but  no  plan  of  unifi¬ 
cation  was  developed.  The  Berean  Bible  School  continued 

52.  Letter  of  J.  H.  B.  Williams  to  D.  W.  Crist,  May  3,  1915  (Letter  in  pos¬ 
session  of  Mrs.  S.  G.  Lehmer,  Los  Angeles,  California). 

53.  Ibid.,  April  26,  1916. 
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to  operate  for  some  time  without  further  recognition,  but 
the  management  eventually  decided  that,  because  of  the 
rivalry  which  had  developed  between  the  two  schools,  it 
would  be  to  the  best  interests  of  the  church  for  the  Bible 
school  to  discontinue  its  efforts  and  permit  the  college  to 
have  a  free  field  in  which  to  operate.54  Comfort  was  taken 
in  the  thought  that,  though  the  work  was  closed  in  Los 
Angeles,  Berean  students  would  “carry  on”  in  other  places, 
even  in  China  to  which  some  of  them  had  returned  to  begin 
work  among  their  own  people. 

By  this  time  the  trustees  of  the  college  were  again 
making  efforts  to  interest  the  Brethren  of  the  Northwest 
in  the  school.  In  1917  they  decided  that  the  California 
members  of  the  Educational  Committee  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
should  confer  with  the  committeemen  of  Oregon,  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  Idaho,  and  indicate  the  conditions  under  which 
a  clear  title  to  Lordsburg  College  property  might  be  ob¬ 
tained.55  At  the  same  meeting  the  boards  also  decided  that 
a  campaign  should  be  launched  to  raise  not  less  than  $60,000 
for  building  purposes.  An  architect  was  engaged  to  draw 
up  a  plan  for  a  group  of  six  buildings  to  be  erected  in  the 
future. 

Although  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho  did  not  decide 
to  affiliate  with  the  college  at  this  time,  the  two  districts 
of  California  succeeded  by  August  of  1917  in  raising  build¬ 
ing  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  $69,856.53.  They  decided 
to  begin  at  once  the  construction  of  a  women’s  dormitory. 
The  campaign  was  not  continued  further  because  of  the 
entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  Great  War,  which 
made  plans  for  further  expansion  seem  unwise. 

The  new  building,  which  was  later  named  the  Samuel 
J.  Miller  Hall,  was  ready  for  occupancy  by  the  opening  of 
the  school  year  1918-1919.  The  program  for  expansion 


54.  Mrs.  Della  Lehmer,  personal  interview,  January  14,  1938. 

55.  Minutes  of  the  Trustees  of  Lordsburg  College,  January  5,  1917. 
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aroused  a  greater  interest  in  the  college,  which  was  re¬ 
flected  in  an  increased  enrollment. 

After  the  erection  of  Miller  Hall  there  were  some  unpaid 
pledges  remaining  in  the  building  fund.  The  consent  of 
the  donors  to  have  these  pledges  transferred  to  the  erection 
of  a  gymnasium  was  then  obtained.  Work  on  that  building 
was  begun  in  1921.  The  board  of  trustees  recommended  to 
the  districts  that  they  attempt  to  raise  $50,000  endowment 
each  year  for  four  years,  and  that  they  continue  the  build¬ 
ing  program,  planning  to  erect  the  gymnasium  in  1921,  the 
Men’s  Dormitory  in  1922,  a  Bible  Building  in  1923,  and  an 
Administration  Building  in  1924.  The  board  further  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  financial  obligations  for  the  operation  of 
the  college  be  assumed  by  the  districts,  and  that  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Board  (i.  e.  the  trustee  board)  submit  annually 
a  budget  to  the  several  district  meetings  for  their  approval. 
The  recommendations  were  adopted.56 

The  trustees  then  decided  to  extend  invitations  to  the 
Districts  of  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Western 
Canada  to  send  delegates  to  sit  on  the  Educational  Board 
together  with  the  representatives  of  the  two  California 
districts,  as  a  step  toward  a  permanent  affiliation  with 
La  Verne  College.57  (The  name  of  the  college  had  been 
changed  to  La  Verne  in  1917  shortly  after  the  name  of  the 
town  was  changed.)  The  Districts  of  Oregon  and  Wash¬ 
ington  accepted  the  invitation  and  sent  representatives  to 
the  meeting  of  the  board  the  next  year,  1922.  Although 
neither  of  these  districts  nor  the  District  of  Western  Canada 
was  ready  at  this  time  to  arrange  for  a  permanent  affilia¬ 
tion,  the  board  appointed  a  committee  of  three  to  confer 
with  them  regarding  a  future  affiliation  with  the  college.58 

In  the  meantime,  Idaho,  in  1918,  had  already  decided  to 

56.  Minutes  of  the  District  Meeting  of  Southern  California  and  Arizona, 

October  20,  1921,  pp.  13,  14. 

57.  Ibid.,  p.  8. 

58.  Minutes  of  the  Trustees  of  La  Verne  College,  February  4, 1922,  Article  XXI. 
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elect  one  trustee  to  co-operate  with  McPherson  College.59 
Not  all  of  the  churches  of  Idaho  were  satisfied  with  this 
arrangement,  however,  and  in  1920  a  petition  came  to  the 
district  from  the  Twin  Falls  church,  asking  that  the  previ¬ 
ous  action  be  withdrawn,  that  the  Brethren  as  individuals 
might  be  free  to  support  the  school  most  convenient  and 
of  their  choice.60  The  petition  was  returned.  The  next 
year  petitions  came  from  both  the  Clearwater  and  Twin 

f 

Falls  churches,  asking  for  the  transfer  of  the  allegiance  of 
the  district  from  McPherson  College  to  La  Verne  College. 
Decision  on  this  question  was  postponed  for  a  year,  and 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  situation  and 
report.61  This  committee  was  unable  to  come  to  a  unani¬ 
mous  decision,  and  the  next  year  (1922)  brought  in  a 
majority  and  minority  report.62  The  reports  were  received, 
and  the  two  queries  returned  to  their  respective  churches. 

In  1921,  owing  to  ill-health,  Dr.  S.  J.  Miller  resigned  his 
position  as  president  of  the  college.  Isaac  Funderburg,  a 
former  graduate  of  La  Verne  College,  was  then  chosen  to 
serve  as  acting  president.  In  1922  he  was  elected  president. 
The  financial  situation  at  this  time  was  becoming  serious, 
because  of  the  plight  of  the  farmer.63  The  report  of  the 
business  manager  showed  a  deficit  for  the  preceding  two 
years,  and  an  anticipated  deficit  for  1923-1924.  The  im¬ 
mediate  difficulties  were  postponed  by  securing  loans,  but 
the  real  problem  remained  unsolved.  An  attempt,  in 
March,  1922,  to  raise  a  fund  of  $15,000  resulted  in  but  little 
cash.  The  trustees  then  decided  to  make  an  effort  to  enlist 
twenty-four  men  to  jointly  guarantee  $12,000  on  the  esti- 

59.  In  the  Minutes  of  the  District  Meeting  of  Idaho  for  April  16,  1918,  p.  4, 
it  is  stated  that  McPherson  College  requested  by  letter  that  the  district 
co-operate  with  them.  The  president  of  McPherson  at  that  time  (D.  W. 
Kurtz)  has  stated  that  certain  prominent  leaders  of  Idaho  had  already 
asked  McPherson’s  field  representative  about  the  possibility  of  Idaho’s 
admittance  into  McPherson’s  territory,  personal  interview,  June,  1939. 

60.  Minutes  of  the  District  Meeting  of  Idaho  and  Western  Montana,  July  6,  8, 
1920,  p.  1. 

61.  Ibid.,  1921,  pp.  1,  2. 

62.  Ibid.,  1922,  p.  2. 

63.  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  Minutes  of  the  District  of  Southern 
California  and  Arizona,  August  14,  1922,  p.  9. 
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mated  deficit  of  1923-4  and  to  attempt  to  raise  this  amount 
from  the  constituency  of  the  college  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.64 

However,  the  depression  was  not  the  only  reason  for 
the  financial  difficulties  of  the  college.  The  president 
pointed  out  that  the  policy  of  operating  both  a  college  and 
an  academy  placed  a  financial  burden  on  the  constituency 
that  was  beyond  the  possibility  of  meeting.  He  therefore 
recommended  the  discontinuance  of  the  academy  in  1923- 
1924,  the  arrangement  of  a  mortgage  on  college  property 
to  meet  all  financial  obligations,  and  an  immediate  and 
vigorous  campaign  for  both  endowment  and  students.65 
The  board  decided  that  the  first  recommendation  of  the 
president,  the  elimination  of  the  academy,  should  be 
deferred  at  least  one  year,  and  that  in  the  meantime  the 
Executive  Committee  should  fully  investigate  this  question 
and  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting.  At  the  same  meet¬ 
ing,  February  3,  1923,  the  resignation  of  President  Funder- 
burg  was  also  presented  and  reluctantly  accepted.  In 
April,  J.  B.  Emmert  was  chosen  to  serve  as  acting  president 
to  finish  out  the  year. 

The  board  then  called  to  the  presidency  Ellis  M.  Stude- 
baker,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  McPherson  College.  The 
new  president,  after  studying  the  situation,  decided  that 
some  changes  in  organization  should  be  made.  He  pointed 
out  by  means  of  graphs,  which  had  been  prepared,  that 
the  growth  of  the  academy  had  been  fluctuating  for  some 
time  while  the  growth  of  the  college  had  been  increasing, 
and  he  recommended  that  the  policy  of  the  elimination  of 
the  academy  should  be  begun  by  eliminating  the  freshman 
year  of  the  academy,  beginning  with  the  next  school  year. 
He  urged  that  a  campaign  for  students  should  be  made  with 
the  emphasis  placed  on  securing  students  of  college  rank. 

64.  Minutes  of  the  Trustees  of  La  Verne  College,  February  3,  1923,  Article  XIX. 

65.  Report  of  the  President  in  Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  January  30 — 

February  3,  1923. 
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The  president  also  advised  the  construction  of  an  adminis¬ 
tration  building  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  believing  that 
the  old  building  was  entirely  inadequate  for  the  needs  of 
the  school.  He  showed  that,  while  the  academy  was  fully 
accredited,  the  college  had  no  standing  in  the  state,  and 
urged  that  an  attempt  be  made  to  attain  the  highest  edu¬ 
cational  standards  which  could  be  reached.  He  also  ex¬ 
pressed  his  belief  that  the  Brethren  had  a  unique  opportu¬ 
nity  to  build  a  college  on  the  Pacific  coast  as  there  was 
no  school  in  this  area  of  the  type  the  Brethren  would 
create.66  The  trustees  regarded  these  policies  favorably. 
About  a  year  after  this  (February  6,  1925)  a  representative 
of  the  General  Educational  Board  of  the  church  visited  the 
college  to  submit  to  the  trustees  a  report  from  the  Board. 
As  a  result  of  a  study  of  the  educational  situation  within 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  which  had  been  made  for 
them  by  J.  S.  Noff singer,  the  secretary  of  the  board,  the 
latter  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Brethren  were 
trying  to  support  too  many  colleges,  and  that  there  should 
be  but  one  Brethren  College  west  of  the  Mississippi,  namely, 
McPherson  College.  Upon  hearing  this,  the  trustees  de¬ 
cided  that,  before  they  acted  on  the  advice  of  the  General 
Board,  representatives  of  the  college  should  consult  the 
churches  of  the  constituency  to  discover  how  they  felt  upon 
this  question  and  to  ascertain  what  their  attitude  would 
be  toward  the  building  program  which  would  be  necessary 
if  the  college  was  to  continue  operations.67  President 
Studebaker,  with  other  representatives  of  the  college,  then 
undertook  to  make  a  tour  for  this  purpose.  They  found  the 
churches  of  the  constituency  almost  unanimous  in  their 
desire  to  maintain  a  Brethren’s  college  and  quite  favorable 
to  the  idea  of  expansion;  so  the  fear  of  the  possible  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  the  college  was  put  aside,  and  a  new  building 

66.  The  report  of  President  Studebaker  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Minutes 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  February  2,  1924,  p.  8. 

67.  Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  February  6,  1925.  Article  XIV. 
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campaign  launched.  By  August  of  1925  campaign  pledges 
for  an  administration  building  amounted  to  $87, 000, 68  and 
the  contract  had  been  awarded.  The  campaign  was  con¬ 
tinued  until  $154,000  had  been  pledged.  The  new  building 
was  ready  for  use  in  the  fall  of  1926  and  formally  dedicated 
on  February  13,  1927.  The  total  cost  of  building,  furniture, 
and  equipment  was  $144,000.  It  was  officially  named 
Founders  Hall  in  honor  of  the  men  who  had  launched  the 
college. 

The  year  that  marked  the  dedication  of  the  new  admin¬ 
istration  building  (1927)  also  brought  another  significant 
development  in  the  long  wished  for  affiliation  of  the  Dis¬ 
tricts  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Western  Canada  with 
La  Verne  College.69  This  affiliation  did  not  include  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  ownership  of  the  school,  which  was  still 
vested  in  the  two  districts  in  California,  nor  legal  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  financial  indebtedness  of  the  school;  but  it 
did  entitle  these  districts  to  a  member  or  members  on  the 
board  of  trustees  and  permitted  the  college  to  solicit  for 
funds  and  students  in  their  respective  territories.  No  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  urge  upon  Idaho  this  arrangement 
although,  later,  when  the  territory  of  Mount  Morris  was 
divided  between  Manchester  and  McPherson,  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  in  a  meeting  of  the  General  Education  Board  that, 
in  view  of  this  added  territory  and  the  fact  that  Idaho  was 
geographically  included  in  the  Pacific  coast  zone,  perhaps 
McPherson  might  be  willing  to  turn  over  this  territory  to 
La  Verne.  No  action  was  taken  on  the  matter,  however.70 

The  problem  of  raising  the  educational  standards  of 
La  Verne  College  was  attacked  by  strengthening  the 
regular  staff,  raising  the  requirements  for  admission  and 

68.  Minutes  of  the  District  of  Southern  California  and  Arizona,  August  28, 1925, 
p.  19. 

69.  Minutes  of  the  District  of  Oregon,  August  19-23,  1927,  p.  12.  Minutes  of 
the  District  of  Washington,  August  11,  1927,  p.  7.  Minutes  of  the  District 
of  Western  Canada,  July  21,  1927. 

70.  Ellis  M.  Studebaker,  La  Verne,  California,  personal  interview,  December 
31,  1937. 
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graduation,  and  making  arrangements  with  the  University 
of  Southern  California  for  visiting  lecturers  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  education.  As  a  result,  La  Verne  College  was  fully 
accredited  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  the  training 
of  elementary  and  junior  high  school  teachers  in  June  of 
1927. 71  The  next  year  definite  accredited  relations  on  a 
scholastic  basis  were  worked  out  with  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  Stanford  University,  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  at  Berkeley.  In  1925  La  Verne  College 
became  a  member  of  the  Southern  California  Conference 
of  Colleges  and  Universities,  later  known  as  the  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Universities  of  the  Pacific  Southwest.  In 
1930  she  became  a  member  of  the  Western  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  and  on  January  23,  1931, 
a  member  of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges.  The 
admission  of  the  college  to  these  organizations,  though  not 
in  themselves  accrediting  agencies,  did  afford  to  the  college 
a  recognition  which  she  had  not  had  before. 

In  1931,  on  the  invitation  of  the  college,  a  survey  of  the 
educational  program  at  La  Verne  was  made  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Archie  M.  Palmer  with  a  view  to  improving 
the  quality  of  work  done.  Many  inadequacies  were  pointed 
out,  and  suggestions  made  for  improvement.  These  in¬ 
cluded  providing  an  adequate  endowment;  reducing  the 
number  of  departments;  providing  plans  for  sabbatical 
leave,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  faculty  in  further 
graduate  study,  travel,  and  other  means  of  professional  ad¬ 
vancement;  increasing  the  housing  accommodations  for 
students;  the  formulation  of  a  five  or  ten  year  development 
program;  and  the  widening  of  the  sphere  of  influence  of 
the  college. 

Improvements  along  the  lines  indicated  were  begun.  At 
the  opening  of  the  next  year,  January  19,  1932,  the  General 
Education  Board  decided  to  authorize  a  survey  of  all  the 

71.  Report  of  the  President  in  the  Minutes  of  the  District  of  Southern  Cali - 

fornia  and  Arizona ,  August  26,  1927,  p.  7. 
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colleges  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  in  order  that  an 
educational  program  for  the  church  might  be  developed  in 
the  light  of  its  needs  and  resources.  It  was  decided  to 
ask  Dr.  R.  L.  Kelly,  executive  secretary  of  the  Association 
of  American  Colleges,  to  make  the  survey.  The  educational 
work  of  each  college  was  to  be  evaluated  and  specific 
recommendations  made  concerning  all  phases  of  the  life  of 
the  college.  This  survey  was  made  in  the  summer  and  fall 
of  1932  and  was  financed  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  A 
number  of  the  recommendations  for  La  Verne  College 
which  Dr.  Palmer  had  already  made  in  his  survey  were 
further  emphasized  by  Dr.  Kelly.  Since  it  did  not  seem 
likely  that  sufficient  funds  could  be  raised  to  make  all  the 
necessary  improvements,  the  surveyor  suggested,  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  Dr.  James  A.  Blaisdell,  the  president  of 
Claremont  Colleges,72  who  had  already  shown  himself 
friendly  to  such  an  arrangement,  that  perhaps  some  plan 
could  be  worked  out  whereby  La  Verne  College,  without 
sacrificing  her  identity  as  an  educational  institution,  could 
improve  her  situation  by  co-operating  more  closely  with 
the  Claremont  group.  This  suggestion  was  favorably  re¬ 
garded  by  the  General  Education  Board  of  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren,  who  by  this  time  were  now  of  the  opinion 
that  La  Verne  College  was  definitely  needed  to  serve  the 
interests  of  the  church  and  its  young  people  on  the  Pacific 
coast.73  They  recommended  that  the  trustees  of  the  college 
seriously  consider  the  suggestions  which  had  been  made. 

The  Executive  Committee  than  appointed  a  committee 
to  negotiate  with  representatives  from  Claremont  Colleges, 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  trustees  at  their  next 
meeting. 

As  a  result  of  this  action,  although  no  radical  change 

72.  The  Claremont  College  group  consists  of  Pomona  College,  a  well  recog¬ 
nized  college  of  liberal  arts;  Scripps  College,  a  women’s  college;  and 
Claremont  Colleges,  a  graduate  school.  The  campus  is  situated  in  Clare¬ 
mont,  only  a  few  miles  distant  from  La  Verne. 

73.  Copy  of  Minutes  of  the  General  Education  Board,  January  10,  1933, 
Article  IX. 
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was  made  in  the  status  of  the  college,  a  working  agreement 
between  La  Verne  College  and  Claremont  Colleges  was 
made  and  put  into  operation,  beginning  with  the  year  1933- 
34.  It  embraced  the  following  features:  a  closer  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  La  Verne  College  with  Claremont  Colleges  in  the 
department  of  education  and  an  arrangement  whereby 
properly  prepared  students  in  the  upper  division  might 
enter  courses  at  Claremont  by  the  payment  of  a  small  extra 
charge  per  hour.  The  library  facilities  of  Claremont  Col¬ 
leges  were  also  to  be  open  to  La  Verne  students.  In  return 
La  Verne  College  was  to  give  its  support  to  the  “Artist 
Course”  (a  series  of  concerts  by  well  known  artists)  at 
Claremont  Colleges.  It  was  understood  that  the  arrange¬ 
ment,  if  satisfactory,  might  lead  to  a  closer  association  in 
the  future.  The  new  plan  afforded  La  Verne  College 
students  a  much  broader  curriculum,  better  library  facilities 
than  they  had  had  before,  and  likewise,  by  increasing  the 
students’  contacts  with  Claremont  Colleges,  encouraged 
La  Verne  College  graduates  to  continue  in  graduate  study 
at  Claremont. 

The  enrollment  of  La  Verne  College  reached  its  highest 
point,  266,  in  the  year  1930-1931.  It  did  not  seem  to  be 
affected  by  the  crash  of  1929  quite  so  early  as  some  of  its 
sister  colleges.  However,  by  1932  the  president  announced 
to  the  board  of  trustees  that  the  college  was  facing  an 
entirely  new  situation:  students  were  finding  it  difficult  to 
pay  their  bills,  and  it  was  hard  for  them  to  borrow  money; 
some  of  the  faculty  members  had  not  received  their  full 
salaries — all  had  agreed,  however,  to  co-operate  with  the 
college,  and  some  of  them  had  consented  to  take  a  dis¬ 
count.74  The  next  year  conditions  did  not  improve,  and 
it  was  decided  that  the  college  should  guarantee  to  pay  only 
sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  salaries  stipulated  in  the  con¬ 
tracts.75 


74.  Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  February  3,  1932.  Article  XL VI. 

75.  Ibid.,  January  30,  1933,  Article  XVI. 
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It  was  a  matter  of  infinite  loss  that  at  the  very  time 
when  La  Verne  College  was  facing  perhaps  one  of  the 
gravest  problems  in  her  history,  the  death  of  Dr.  J.  B. 
Emmert,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  should  occur. 
He  had  long  been  so  deeply  interested  in  the  life  of  the 
college  that  everyone  realized  that  this  spiritual  loss  was 
a  far  greater  blow  than  any  material  loss  which  the  college 
could  sustain.  The  college  was  thus  deprived  of  his  insight 
and  guidance  just  when  its  problems  were  most  baffling. 
Yet  it  was  necessary  for  the  officials  of  the  college  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  their  responsibilities  and  attempt  to  face  these 
problems  as  well  as  they  were  able.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
was  reorganized,  and  Edgar  Rothrock  was  elected  to  the 
position  left  vacant  by  Dr.  Emmert. 

The  faculty  urged  that  the  constituency  be  fully  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  seriousness  of  the  financial  situation,  and 
that  a  vigorous  campaign  for  funds  be  conducted  so  that  at 
least  the  sixty-five  per  cent  guarantee  might  be  maintained. 
However,  a  campaign  did  not  seem  feasible,  and  beginning 
in  1934-1935  no  guarantee  of  salaries  was  given  until  1937- 
1938  when  the  contracts  were  again  put  on  a  definite  basis. 

In  the  spring  of  that  year  President  Studebaker  re¬ 
signed.  He  had  been  at  the  helm  during  the  strenuous 
period  of  the  depression  and  had  given  the  college  a  longer 
period  of  service  than  any  other  president.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  financial  difficulties  which  had  attended  his  ad¬ 
ministration  during  the  depression,  in  the  period  of  his 
service  he  had  helped  the  college  to  increase  its  net  assets 
by  almost  $200,000.  There  were  some  who  believed  that  the 
darkest  years  were  past,  yet  the  trustees  recognized  the 
fact  that  the  financial  condition  of  the  college  was  still 
critical,  and  the  choice  of  a  new  president  a  matter  of  grave 
import.  It  was  therefore  a  matter  of  general  rejoicing 
when  it  was  announced  that  they  had  called  to  the  position 
C.  Ernest  Davis,  an  alumnus  of  the  college,  who  had  served 
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as  president  of  Mount  Morris  College,  and  who,  at  the  time 
of  his  election,  was  Field  Secretary  and  Professor  of  Re¬ 
ligious  Education  at  McPherson  College.  The  new  presi¬ 
dent  was  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered 
and  realized  that  he  was  exchanging  a  position  he  enjoyed 
for  one  of  great  risk  and  responsibility,  yet  modestly  de¬ 
clared  he  had  made  the  choice  because  “blood  was  thicker 
than  water,”  and  because  he  felt  impelled  to  do  what  he 
could  to  meet  the  need  of  his  Alma  Mater.  Although  finan¬ 
cial  stringencies  had  compelled  some  of  the  teachers  to 
withdraw  from  the  faculty  during  the  lean  years,  yet  there 
were  still  left  on  the  staff  a  number  of  teachers  who  now 
welcomed  back  and  gave  their  support  to  one  of  La  Verne’s 
own  students.  Among  them  was  Dr.  W.  I.  T.  Hoover  who 
had  been  with  the  college  as  dean  from  1912-1938.  The 
new  president  had  been  a  student  in  many  of  his  classes. 
When  Dr.  Hoover  resigned  in  the  spring  of  1939,  the  presi¬ 
dent  had  the  unique  pleasure  of  conferring  upon  his  friend 
and  former  teacher  the  title  of  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Emeritus.76 

It  was  a  question  often  pondered  in  the  minds  of  the 
faculty  during  the  dark  days  of  the  depression  whether 
La  Verne  College  was  making  a  sufficient  contribution  to 
the  world  to  preserve  her  existence.  There  were  nearby 
a  number  of  four  year  liberal  arts  colleges  with  large  en¬ 
dowments  and  better  equipment,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
junior  colleges  which  were  able  to  offer  educational  op¬ 
portunities  without  tuition  fees. 

The  nature  of  the  contribution  of  any  college  is,  of 
course,  difficult  to  evaluate;  the  kind  of  personality  devel¬ 
oped  in  any  particular  college  cannot  easily  be  demon¬ 
strated,  nor  can  it  be  shown  that  the  type  of  citizens  pro¬ 
duced  could  not  be  produced  by  some  other  educational 
agency.  To  a  limited  extent  the  college  contribution  can 


76.  The  honor  of  Dean  Emeritus  had  already  been  conferred  upon  him  in  1938. 
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be  judged  by  observing  the  various  fields  of  service  into 
which  her  graduates  have  entered,  yet  even  here  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  significance  of  the  results,  for 
though  it  is  fairly  simple  to  show  the  number  engaged  in 
the  various  professions,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  demonstrate 
the  quality  of  service  rendered. 

If  we  attempt  to  measure  the  contribution  of  La  Verne 
College  by  these  standards,  it  can  be  shown  that  she  has 
made  her  greatest  contribution,  by  far,  in  the  field  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Almost  forty  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
graduates  of  the  institution  (college  and  academy)  are  now 
teaching.  Most  of  them  are  working  in  elementary  schools 
though  a  number  have  positions  in  high  schools  and 
colleges.  It  is  true  that  in  this  type  of  service  La  Verne 
College  has  been  duplicating  the  work  of  many  other  edu¬ 
cational  institutions,  yet  the  fact  that  an  unusually  large 
proportion  of  graduates  secured  placements,  even  in  the 
days  of  the  depression,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  she  has 
been  making  a  worthy  contribution  in  this  field. 

In  the  other  professions — medicine,  law,  and  the  min¬ 
istry — she  has  not  contributed  so  largely.  Nine  graduates 
are  in  the  medical  profession,  two  in  law,  and  twenty-five 
in  the  ministry.  This  latter  number  does  not  include  min¬ 
isters  who  have  gone  into  the  teaching  profession.  Two 
thirds  of  those  in  the  ministry  have  served  as  pastors  of 
the  Brethren  on  the  Pacific  slope.  Thirteen  graduates  are 
serving  on  the  foreign  mission  field  as  ministers,  doctors, 
or  teachers.  A  few  more  may  be  classified  as  social  work¬ 
ers.  Most  of  the  rest  fall  in  the  category  of  farmers  and 
housewives.  However,  there  are  few  who  would  say  that 
the  many  who  are  found  in  the  occupations  of  the  home 
and  other  modest  walks  of  life  are  making  a  less  worthy 
contribution  to  the  world  than  that  of  ministers  and  mis¬ 
sionaries. 

While  the  number  of  graduates  engaged  directly  in  the 
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services  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  is  not  so  large,  it 
is  unlikely  that  many  of  these  would  be  found  in  Pacific 
coast  pastorates  or  on  the  mission  field  today,  if  they  had 
secured  their  training  in  junior  colleges,  state  schools,  or 
the  colleges  of  other  churches.  Moreover  a  recent  survey 
has  shown  that  in  proportion  to  her  size,  La  Verne  College 
has  graduated  a  larger  number  of  ministers  and  mission¬ 
aries  than  any  other  college  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren. 

An  unbiased  view  of  the  survey,  however,  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  as  the  number  of  educational  institutions 
increases  and  educational  opportunities  are  made  more 
accessible  to  all,  La  Verne  College,  if  she  is  to  continue  to 
meet  real  needs,  will  have  to  stress  more  and  more  those 
aspects  of  her  program  which  are  unique,  and  in  particular 
she  will  have  to  supply  sufficient  leaders  for  her  own  group. 
If  she  can  provide  a  liberal  arts  training  without  sacrificing 
educational  standards  and  maintain  through  the  more  inti¬ 
mate  contacts  between  students  and  teachers  a  social  life 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  spiritual  leadership,  then  she 
will  serve  a  real  need,  whatever  else  she  lacks,  for  the 
Brethren  and  the  world,  as  well,  are  short  in  leaders  of 
this  type,  and,  fortunately  for  La  Verne  College,  material 
equipment  is  not  the  greatest  factor  in  the  production  of 
this  rare  commodity. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

Conclusion:  The  Tangible  and  Intangible  Results  of 

Colonization 

Almost  ninety  years  have  passed  since  the  Brethren 
pioneers  began  to  find  their  way  to  the  Pacific  coast.  We 
have  attempted  to  follow  the  story  of  that  movement, 
watching  the  characters  pass  in  review  like  the  participants 
in  a  pageant:  ministers,  missionaries,  homesteaders,  rail¬ 
road  agents,  land  agents,  colonists,  dairymen,  orchardists, 
farmers. 

We  saw,  first,  the  little  band  of  Brethren  in  Oregon 
carving  out  homes  for  themselves  in  the  wilderness;  we 
followed  them  amidst  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  a  new 
country,  noting  their  deep  concern  lest  the  new  environ¬ 
ment  rob  them  of  the  things  they  valued  most.  We  ob¬ 
served  the  same  type  of  scene  in  California,  a  lonely, 
isolated  group  of  Brethren  calling  for  help.  We  witnessed 
the  interest  of  the  eastern  Brethren  in  these  pioneers  on 
the  fringe  of  the  continent,  in  such  spiritual  peril,  as  they 
thought,  and  so  likely  to  be  lost  to  the  brotherhood.  We 
noted  the  strange  mixture  of  motives  that  led  many  of 
the  latter  to  join  their  fellows:  their  missionary  zeal,  their 
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fraternal  feeling,  their  love  of  the  land,  and  even  their 
thirst  for  adventure.  We  watched  them  as  they  went  by 
sea  around  the  Horn  or  across  Panama;  or  as  they  made 
their  way  overland,  by  wagon,  to  some  far-off  valley  in 
the  West,  there  to  build  up  homes  and  churches  like  those 
from  which  they  came.  We  perceived  their  difficulties  as 
they  came  in  contact  with  folks  of  different  background  and 
discovered  that  religious  viewpoints  even  among  Brethren 
often  varied.  We  observed  their  strenuous  efforts  to  rise 
above  these  difficulties  and  to  work  out  solutions  to  their 
problems  based  on  mutual  consideration  and  forbearance. 
We  discerned  their  blunders  and  the  churches  that  were 
wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  controversy.  We  observed  their 
early  missionary  endeavors,  their  eagerness  to  establish 
preaching  points,  and  their  perpetual  calls  for  ministers. 

We  witnessed,  too,  the  influence  of  the  railroad  agent, 
the  land  agent,  and  the  journalist.  We  noted  the  suscep¬ 
tibility  of  the  Brethren  to  the  lure  of  the  land,  observing 
how  eagerly  they  followed  their  leaders  wherever  they 
piped,  and  how  easily  they  made  themselves  believe  that 
their  desire  to  spread  the  Gospel  could  be  combined  with 
moves  that  would  lead  to  material  advancement.  We  saw 
new  churches  spring  up  over  night  and  new  towns  develop 
like  mushrooms — towns  whose  founders  fondly  hoped  that 
they  should  be  rich  and  prosperous  and  good — settlements 
that  would  shut  out  the  evil  ways  of  men  and  demonstrate 
to  an  unbelieving  world  the  benefits  that  might  be  derived 
from  the  establishment  of  a  Brethren  community.  We 
saw  some  of  these  dreams  fade  away  into  nothingness, 
leaving  little  empty  churches  to  stand  alone  out  on  the 
plains  or  deep  in  the  woodlands,  with  only  a  handful  of 
Brethren  to  keep  up  the  old  traditions  and  the  old  ways. 
We  observed  others  develop  into  permanent  settlements, 
their  prosperity  reflected  in  well  kept  orchards  and  ranches, 
substantial  homes,  and  well  built  churches. 
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Last  of  all,  we  saw  the  Brethren  themselves  begin  to 
change,  becoming  less  credulous  of  the  schemes  of  realtors 
and  railroad  companies  who  bid  for  their  favor  as  they 
became  experienced  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  showing 
more  friendliness  toward  the  people  among  whom  they 
settled.  We  saw  them  begin  to  chafe  under  the  external 
forms  that  separated  them  from  their  neighbors  and  reach 
out  toward  new  ideas  and  new  leaders.  We  found  them 
gradually  changing  the  manner  of  their  dress,  the  character 
of  their  church  houses,  the  mode  of  their  worship,  and  even 
the  emphasis  in  their  doctrines.  Today,  as  we  survey  the 
numerous  Brethren  colonies  in  the  West  scattered  from  the 
borders  of  Mexico  to  Alberta,  with  so  little  to  distinguish 
them  from  many  other  settlements  and  so  much  to  differ¬ 
entiate  them  from  those  early  Brethren  communities  on 
the  coast,  our  minds  naturally  return  to  the  theory  of 
missionary  work  by  colonization,  and  we  wonder  just  what 
there  is  to  show  for  this  form  of  missionary  endeavor. 
This  expansion  of  the  Brethren — was  it  accomplished  by 
colonization?  These  changed  characteristics — are  they  its 
fruits? 

If  we  look  first  at  the  matter  of  numbers,  we  see  that 
during  the  fourscore  years  and  more  since  the  Brethren 
first  built  their  homes  on  the  Pacific  slope  their  number 
has  increased  to  something  over  eleven  thousand.  During 
this  interval  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  churches 
has  been  organized,  eighty-five  of  them  during  the  coloni¬ 
zation  period.  This  does  not  include  a  large  number  of 
mission  points  which  did  not  develop  into  organized 
churches.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  eighteen  established, 
seventy-eight  are  still  in  existence;  forty  have  perished  or 
been  lost  to  the  brotherhood.  Since  this  appears  to  be  a 
heavy  mortality,  the  question  naturally  arises:  How  many 
of  these  churches  were  in  organized  colonies?  Was  their 
death  due  to  a  decline  in  spiritual  interest  on  the  part  of 
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the  Brethren,  to  economic  misfortunes,  to  faulty  methods 
of  church  work,  or  what  was  responsible  for  this  phe¬ 
nomenon? 

This  question  can  partly  be  answered  by  observing  the 
respective  losses  during  each  period  of  Brethren  expansion, 
and  analyzing  the  causes. 

Although  there  was  some  talk  of  missionary  work  by 
colonization  in  the  fifties  when  the  Brethren  movement  to 
the  Pacific  coast  began,  those  who  advocated  this  idea  then 
did  not  have  in  mind  organized  colonization.  Rather  they 
were  advocating  that  those  who  were  concerned  about  the 
Brethren  on  the  coast  should  sell  their  houses  and  lands 
and  make  their  homes  permanently  in  the  West.  It  was 
to  be  expected  that  fraternal  feeling  would  lead  them  to 
locate  in  the  areas  in  which  members  were  established 
already,  for  the  chief  concern  of  the  Brethren,  at  this  time, 
seemed  to  be  not  so  much  to  reach  new  hearers  as  to 
conserve  for  the  brotherhood  the  membership  in  the  West. 
However,  some  of  the  western  leaders — for  example, 
George  Wolfe  and  David  Brower — were  greatly  interested 
in  gaining  new  recruits  and  spared  no  efforts  to  extend  the 
borders  of  “Zion.”  Yet,  notwithstanding  their  labors,  the 
increase  in  membership  was  exceedingly  slow.  During  the 
entire  period  from  1850  to  1889,  only  sixteen  churches  were 
established;  nine  of  these  died  or  separated  from  the  Breth¬ 
ren.  In  1891,  after  more  than  forty  years  of  missionary 
endeavor,  the  Brethren  on  the  coast  numbered  only  a  little 
over  five  hundred.1  The  failure  to  grow  could  not  be  laid 
to  unsuitable  locations,  for  most  of  the  areas  occupied  were 
in  good  agricultural  regions:  the  Willamette  Valley  and  its 
branches,  the  valleys  of  southern  Oregon,  the  Klickitat 
Valley,  the  Palouse  Valley,  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and 
the  San  Gabriel  Valley.  Some  of  the  settlements  were 
quite  isolated,  and  a  few  were  in  unfavorable  locations;  yet 
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a  review  of  the  history  of  the  Brethren  during  this  period 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  failure  of  the  Brethren  to 
grow  was  due  less  to  their  isolation  and  location  than  to 
religious  dissension.  At  least  eight  churches  died  or  were 
separated  from  the  Brethren  as  a  result  of  such  causes.  The 
major  losses,  of  course,  occurred  with  the  general  schism 
of  1882.  At  least  one  of  the  churches  which  withdrew  from 
the  fellowship  of  the  Brethren  at  this  time  is  still  in  exist¬ 
ence  as  a  “Progressive”  Brethren  church,  so  this  early  work 
was  not  entirely  lost.2 

By  1889,  as  we  have  seen,  the  phrase,  “missionary  work 
by  colonization,”  had  taken  on  a  new  meaning.  The  Breth¬ 
ren  believed  more  firmly  than  ever  that  the  best  way  to 
do  missionary  work  in  the  West  was  to  build  their  homes 
there,  and  thus  demonstrate  the  principles  in  which  they 
believed  by  their  daily  living.  However,  they  were  now 
moving  west  in  response  to  the  advertisements  of  the  rail¬ 
road  and  land  companies,  who  urged  them  to  organize  set¬ 
tlements  in  the  lands  in  which  they  were  interested  and 
to  build  church  houses  with  the  subsidies  they  offered. 
From  1889  to  1918,  which  period  covers  the  era  of  “organ¬ 
ized”  colonization,  when  M.  M.  Eshelman,  George  Mc- 
Donaugh,  Samuel  Bock,  J.  H.  Graybill,  Max  Bass,  C.  I. 
Mott,  and  R.  R.  Stoner  were  acting  as  emigration  agents, 
the  rate  of  Brethren  expansion  on  the  coast  was  rapid. 
Eighty-five  new  church  organizations  were  established, 
more  than  five  times  the  number  organized  in  the  earlier 
period.  They  include  some  of  the  largest  churches  on  the 
Pacific  slope  today.  In  the  five  colonies  of  La  Verne, 
Nampa,  Wenatchee  Valley,  Empire,  and  Fresno  alone  there 
reside  about  one  fourth  of  the  Brethren  population  on  the 
coast.  All  of  the  latter  are  in  good  agricultural  regions. 
La  Verne  owes  its  existence  largely  to  the  colonization 
efforts  of  George  McDonaugh  and  M.  M.  Eshelman;  Nampa 


2.  The  Church  of  California  at  Lathrop. 
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to  the  efforts  of  Samuel  Bock  and  J.  H.  Gray  bill;  Wenatchee 
to  Max  Bass  and  A.  B.  Peters;  Empire  to  the  “Co-operative 
Colonization  Company”;  Fresno  to  various  colonization 
agents  in  northern  California.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  churches  which  were  fostered  by  the 
railroads  were  built  up  largely  by  immigration;  that  the 
many  letters  they  received  were  letters  granted  from  the 
churches  of  the  East  and  Middle  West;  consequently  their 
increase  in  numbers  is  not  necessarily  indicative  of  church 
growth.  Moreover  it  must  be  noted  that  about  thirty  of 
the  eighty-five  churches  perished,  more  than  a  third  of  the 
number  planted  during  this  period.  An  examination  of  the 
causes  for  their  failure  reveals  that  many  factors  were 
responsible.  Bad  colony  locations  account  for  some — frosts, 
alkali  land,  “hardpan,”  marshy  land,  and  insufficient  water 
being  some  of  the  causes  given  for  members  moving  away, 
thus  withdrawing  their  support  from  the  local  church.  A 
number  of  the  churches  seemed  to  perish  because  they 
were  artificially  stimulated  in  the  first  place;  that  is,  they 
had  not  developed  naturally  in  response  to  real  needs,  but 
as  adjuncts  to  the  colonies  and  fostered  by  companies  and 
their  agents  as  attractive  features  of  their  money  making 
enterprises.  As  soon  as  it  was  apparent  to  the  colonists 
that  the  area  was  being  promoted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
railroad  or  land  company,  the  colony  collapsed,  carrying 
the  church  with  it,  or  declined  until  it  left  the  church  with 
only  a  handful  of  members.  Of  the  twenty-one  congre¬ 
gations  on  the  coast  today  which  have  less  than  fifty  mem¬ 
bers,  sixteen  were  planted  during  the  era  of  organized 
colonization.  Even  subsidies  offered  for  the  building  of 
church  houses  did  not  constitute  a  sufficient  inducement 
to  hold  the  Brethren  in  a  community  if  the  land  proved 
undesirable.  Some  churches  which  were  not  planted  in 
connection  with  promotion  schemes  also  perished  because 
the  “members  moved  away.”  This  does  not  mean,  neces¬ 
sarily,  that  the  church  was  poorly  situated.  Churches  in 
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favorable  locations  often  suffered  a  loss  of  members  as  new 
areas  were  promoted.  Some  Brethren,  after  having  left 
their  homes  in  the  East,  seemed  to  be  affected  by  a  curious 
sort  of  restlessness  and  migrated  from  colony  to  colony  as 
each  new  crop  of  promoters  sounded  their  invitations. 
They  went  wherever  the  call  was  the  loudest.  Not  only  the 
new  churches  were  thus  affected  by  emigration,  but  the 
older  churches  as  well.  During  the  interval  from  1889  to 
1918  the  first  settlements  in  all  the  coast  districts  declined — 
Lebanon,  Moscow,  Covina,  Merced,  Centralia,  and  Fairview, 
alike  suffering  because  the  members  moved  away.  This 
was  unfortunate,  for  it  means  that  the  Brethren  were  not 
to  reap  for  many  years  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
old  and  stable  communities.  Notwithstanding  the  large 
number  of  church  organizations  formed  and  the  fact  that 
the  membership  on  the  coast  in  1918  was  ten  times  as  large 
as  in  1891,  the  total  number  of  Brethren  on  the  coast  was 
still  small — only  a  little  over  five  thousand.  Thus  while 
colonization  had  resulted  in  the  planting  of  a  number  of 
large  and  successful  colonies,  it  also  resulted  in  the  planting 
of  a  large  number  of  small  and  unsuccessful  colonies,  whose 
chances  for  survival  were  slight. 

By  1918  the  belief  in  missionary  work  by  emigration 
had  been  practically  abandoned,  partly  because  of  a  disas¬ 
trous  outcome  in  some  of  the  colonies.  The  postwar  period 
shows  the  relative  success  of  Brethren  expansion  without 
organized  colonization.  During  this  time,  an  interval  about 
two  thirds  as  long  as  the  preceding  period,  nineteen  new 
churches  were  organized,  about  one  fourth  as  many  as 
during  the  colonization  era.  Many  of  these  churches  were 
begun  by  district  mission  boards  or  as  missionary  enter¬ 
prises  on  the  part  of  individual  churches.  It  is  of  course 
too  soon  to  judge  the  permanence  of  this  work.  Several 
of  these  churches  have  already  been  absorbed  by  larger 
churches;  two  of  them  have  less  than  fifty  members.  While 
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the  growth  in  the  number  of  new  church  organizations  has 
been  small  and  practically  at  a  standstill  since  1922,  the 
actual  church  membership  since  1918  has  more  than 
doubled.  Brethren  still  continue  to  come  from  the  East, 
but  when  it  is  recalled  that  there  has  been  almost  no 
emphasis  on  immigration  during  this  period  and  no  colonies 
promoted,  it  appears  that  the  increase  in  membership  has 
come  largely  through  the  usual  efforts  of  the  Sunday 
school,  missionary  work,  and  evangelization.  From  this 
it  may  be  concluded  that  the  rate  of  expansion,  though 
lower  than  during  the  era  of  colonization,  probably  repre¬ 
sents  a  greater  degree  of  actual  church  growth.  Also, 
because  of  the  tendency  toward  consolidation  during  this 
period  and  the  resulting  strengthening  of  the  existing 
churches,  the  chances  for  the  survival  of  the  Brethren  seem 
greater. 

Another  question  which  is  vital  in  determining  the 
results  of  missionary  work  by  emigration  is  a  consideration 
of  the  influence  that  colonization  has  had  on  the  culture 
pattern  of  the  Brethren.  The  proponents  of  the  coloniza¬ 
tion  theory  especially  stressed  the  fact  that  this  form  of 
missionary  endeavor  would  safeguard  cherished  Brethren 
traditions  by  giving  the  settlers  the  moral  support  of  num¬ 
bers  and  enabling  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  demonstrate 
their  principles  more  effectively.  Just  what  these  writers 
meant  by  “Brethren  principles”  is  not  entirely  clear.  Prob¬ 
ably  some  were  thinking  of  brotherly  love  and  kindness, 
truthfulness  and  honesty,  meekness  and  humility,  peace, 
sobriety,  and  the  simple  life.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
a  great  many  were  thinking  of  Brethren  uniqueness  in 
external  things:  dress,  love  feasts,  meetinghouses,  the  veil, 
the  kiss,  and  the  various  “taboos”  of  the  church.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  notice  how  colonization  did  affect  the  Brethren 
with  respect  to  these  matters.  Did  it  preserve  Brethren 
ideals  and  social  practices,  or  did  it  change  them? 
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It  is  clear,  from  the  letters  of  the  pioneers,  that  in  the 
beginning  the  life  of  the  Brethren  on  the  coast  followed 
a  pattern  not  very  different  in  type  from  that  of  the  eastern 
Brethren.  They  were  still  half  German,  as  far  as  language 
and  social  customs  were  concerned,  and  strongly  bound 
together  by  the  ties  of  kinship  and  fraternal  feeling.  They 
were  making  their  living  usually  in  a  farming  community, 
taking  very  little  part  in  the  civic  life  of  the  neighborhood 
and  centering  their  interest  almost  wholly  on  the  church 
and  its  doctrines.  When  they  talked  about  the  latter,  they 
talked  much  about  “primitive  Christianity,”  “the  pure  and 
simple  Gospel,”  “living  according  to  the  Scriptures,”  etc. 
Their  homes  and  church  houses  revealed  little  aesthetic 
appreciation  of  any  sort.  Likewise  they  appeared  skeptical 
of  the  advantages  of  education.  In  1889,  after  forty  years 
of  living  in  the  new  environment,  their  character  had 
altered  but  slightly:  they  were  still  strongly  bound  by 
the  ties  of  kinship,  still  rural,  still  withdrawn  from  the 
world  as  far  as  participation  in  civic  affairs  was  concerned, 
and  still  with  very  little  interest  in  higher  education.  The 
most  noticeable  change  apparent  seems  to  be  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  German  characteristics.  There  was  also 
a  tendency  in  certain  areas,  such  as  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
and  the  Willamette  Valley,  to  modify  the  manner  of  dress. 
The  change  in  the  latter,  however,  was  so  generally  resisted 
as  to  result  in  the  loss  of  the  advocates  of  this  reform  to 
the  church,  rather  than  the  achievement  of  any  changes 
within  the  church. 

While  the  colonization  era  maintained  many  of  these 
features  intact,  it  also  resulted  in  a  number  of  significant 
changes.  The  emphasis  on  the  doctrines  of  the  church 
continued,  but  there  was  more  talk  of  the  “order”  and  the 
rites  and  ordinances  of  the  church  than  early  Brethren 
principles.  This  was  probably  a  reaction  to  the  “Progres¬ 
sive  Movement”  and  is  evident  as  late  as  the  first  decade 
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of  the  twentieth  century.  The  Brethren  settlements  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  were  recognized  as  unique  in  character. 
Their  inhabitants  were  noted  for  their  plain  dress,  their 
sobriety,  and  their  interest  in  the  Scriptures  and  the 
church.  However,  observers  also  called  attention  to  their 
industry,  their  thrift,  and  prosperity.  This  increased  con¬ 
cern  of  the  Brethren  for  material  success  is  very  apparent 
in  the  letters  of  the  colonists.  The  attractions  of  the  land 
are  frequently  stressed  more  than  the  opportunities  for 
church  expansion.  In  some  cases  the  two  seemed  so  much 
confused  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  that  the  reader  is  in 
doubt  whether  the  “rich  opportunities  for  mission  work” 
refers  to  the  openness  of  the  field  or  to  the  fine  chances  for 
financial  investment.  In  many  ways  these  letters  reflected 
the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  the  writers  were  living,  an 
age  of  rapid  expansion  in  which  success  was  the  goal 
universally  sought  and  success  measured  largely  in  terms 
of  material  advancement.  Entangled  with  cares  and  en¬ 
grossed  with  ephemeral  things,  it  is  not  strange  that  they 
were  sometimes  spiritually  blinded  and  unable  to  properly 
evaluate  the  elements  in  their  heritage,  clinging  so  tena¬ 
ciously  to  the  things  that  they  could  see  and  neglecting 
weightier  matters. 

However,  there  were  other  changes  during  this  period 
that  were  more  hopeful  in  character.  The  Brethren  were 
now  mingling  more  with  their  neighbors.  They  were  par¬ 
ticipating  to  some  extent  in  civic  affairs,  at  least  they  no 
longer  frowned  on  such  activities.  They  joined  with  other 
denominations  in  Sunday-school  work.  They  provided  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities  for  their  children.  They  began  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  outside  world,  establishing  mission 
points  in  the  larger  cities  and  supporting  missions  abroad. 
Aliens  at  their  doors  enlarged  their  outlook,  and  returning 
missionaries  introduced  them  to  new  problems.  All  these 
things  helped  to  make  them  less  self-centered  and  widened 
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their  mental  horizons.  That  so  many  changes  should  take 
place  in  the  period  of  organized  colonization  was  scarcely 
to  be  expected.  It  is  only  when  we  compare  these  develop¬ 
ments  with  the  greater  changes  which  followed  that  their 
importance  diminishes. 

In  the  postwar  period  the  Brethren  culture  pattern  has 
noticeably  altered.  Although  the  tendency  of  the  Brethren 
to  settle  in  the  existing  colonies  has  continued,  indicating 
that  fraternal  feeling  is  still  strong,  it  is  not  discussed  so 
much.  The  background  is  no  longer  entirely  rural;  how¬ 
ever,  the  fact  that  the  most  flourishing  churches  are  still 
found  in  the  smaller  towns  seems  to  indicate  that  the  genus 
of  the  Brethren  is  not  yet  adapted  to  city  life.  The  Breth¬ 
ren  are  now  actively  participating  in  interdenominational 
enterprises,  in  civic  affairs,  and  even  in  political  life.  This 
intermingling  with  folks  of  different  background,  together 
with  greater  educational  privileges,  has  given  the  rising 
generation  a  different  outlook  from  their  fathers,  causing 
a  reaction  to  set  in  against  some  of  the  older  Brethren 
traditions,  which  has  resulted  in  the  relinquishment  of 
many  of  the  old  ways  of  doing  things  and  much  imitation 
of  the  methods  and  techniques  of  other  religious  groups. 
This  has  been  especially  noticeable  in  external  matters 
such  as  dress,  the  building  of  church  houses,  and  methods 
of  worship. 

Whether  the  Brethren  have  changed  as  much  in  their 
inner  life  is  an  interesting  question.  Have  the  Brethren 
discovered  any  principles  of  greater  value  than  the  things 
they  cast  off,  or  improved  in  any  way  upon  the  tenets  of 
their  fathers?  In  throwing  off  the  external  forms  which 
seemed  to  hamper  them  have  they  retained  the  more 
fundamental  Brethren  ideals?  Do  the  typically  Brethren 
settlements  of  today  exhibit  more  of  these  “Brotherly” 
qualities — more  kindness,  more  piety,  more  simple  living — 
than  other  communities?  It  is  difficult,  of  course,  to  answer 
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these  questions.  It  is  usually  recognized  that  Brethren 
communities  are  hospitable,  that  they  are  sober  and  order¬ 
ly,  and  that  in  general  they  are  clean  places  in  which  to 
live;  but  so  are  many  other  communities.  It  is  also  rather 
doubtful  that  the  Brethren,  today,  live  in  simpler  homes 
or  amid  fewer  luxuries  than  the  majority  of  their  neigh¬ 
bors. 

However,  there  have  been  some  influences  in  recent 
years  which  have  enabled  the  Brethren  to  appreciate  real 
values  better,  perhaps,  than  was  possible  in  the  days  of 
rapid  expansion.  The  great  crises  of  the  last  few  decades: 
the  Great  War,  the  depression,  and  the  critical  questioning 
of  all  the  basic  social  institutions  which  accompanies  these 
events  have  forced  the  Brethren,  along  with  many  other 
religious  groups,  to  re-examine  and  re-evaluate  the  tenets 
they  have  held,  to  find  if  they  did  have  adequate  basis  for 
their  faith  and  to  discover  whether  as  a  church  they  had 
anything  to  contribute  to  the  needs  of  a  modern  world. 
The  result  seems  to  have  been  a  rediscovery  and  renewed 
emphasis  upon  the  old  doctrines  of  peace  and  brotherhood, 
temperance  and  the  simple  life — doctrines  which  have 
lately  had  a  new  appeal  to  the  present  generation  of  Breth¬ 
ren  because  they  appear  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  people  weary  of  the  struggle  to  live  amidst  the 
complexities  and  insecurity  of  modern  life. 

These  changes  have  come  about  largely  since  the 
abandonment  of  organized  colonization  and  seem  to  be  the 
result  of  enlarged  social  contacts.  The  story  of  coloniza¬ 
tion,  however,  is  not  ended.  The  majority  of  the  Brethren 
on  the  Pacific  slope  are  still  living  in  settlements  of  this 
type  and  probably  will  for  many  years  to  come.  Now  that 
the  commercial  aspects  of  colonization  have  passed,  and  the 
Brethren  themselves  have  come  to  place  less  emphasis  on 
material  success,  it  seems  likely  that  these  settlements  may 
yet  hold  some  of  the  possibilities  for  development  of  which 
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the  more  idealistic  promoters  dreamed.  Under  spiritual 
leaders,  with  a  degree  of  co-operation — economic,  religious, 
and  social — much  greater  than  could  be  found  in  the  aver¬ 
age  community,  they  may  exhibit  many  benefits  which 
could  not  be  attained  through  individual  efforts  alone,  and, 
through  this  larger  co-operation,  pave  the  way  for  the 
emergence  of  a  superior  community.  If  the  future  should 
show  that  the  Brethren  could  develop  colonies  of  this  type 
and  demonstrate  in  a  practical  fashion  the  peculiar  merits 
of  a  truly  Christian  community,  missionary  work  by  coloni¬ 
zation  may  ultimately  be  justified. 
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